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JOHN STUART’S INDIAN POLICY DURING THE EARLY 
MONTHS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Pump M. Hamer 


In July, 1776, a South Carolina Patriot wrote in indignation: 
“You are undoubtedly informed before this that the detestable 
villian, Stuart, has prevailed upon the Cherokees to take up the 
hatchet against our countrymen.’’’* This belief in the immediate 
responsibility of John Stuart for the Cherokee attack upon the 
frontier settlers of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia seems 
to have been held without question by the supporters of Amer- 
ican independence, and has been accepted generally by those 
who have written of the history of the southern frontier during 
the Revolution. It is the purpose of this paper to undertake a 
reexamination of that belief in the light of evidence that seems 
hitherto to have escaped examination. 

John Stuart was a native of Scotland, a bankrupt merchant of 
Charleston, and an officer of South Carolina’s provincial troops 
during the French and Indian War. He displayed some ability 
in the management of Indians, and in 1762 he was appointed 
superintendent of Indian affairs for the southern department 
of North Ameriea,? succeeding in that office Edmond Atkin, re- 
cently deceased. He had married into a prominent Carolina 
family; * he had made his home in Charleston; in time he became 
wealthy. Vain, pompous, and jealous of his authority, well past 
the prime of life, and afflicted with gout, he was nevertheless an 
able superintendent. He managed with considerable success the 
1 Peter Force, American Archives, Fourth Series (Washington, 1837-46), VI, 1230. 
*A royal warrant, dated January 5, 1762, authorized Stuart’s appointment ‘‘to 
e our Agent for, & Superintendant of the Affairs of Our faithful Allies the several 


nations of Indians inhabiting the Frontiers of Our Colonies of Virginia, North & 
South Carolina & Georgia, & their Confederates,’’ ete. Public Record Office, Colonial 
Office, 324:40, p. 175. Most of the Public Record Office papers herein cited have 
been used in the form of transcripts in the Library of Congress. 

Joseph Johnson, Traditions and Reminiscences Chiefly of the American Revolu 
n in the South (Charleston, 1851), 108. I have found no record in Charleston of 
lart’s marriage 
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conflicting interests and ambitions of Indians, of frontiersmer, 
of provincial governors, legislators, traders, and land specula. 
tors, and of imperial authorities in England. During the thir. 
teen years preceding the Revolution he kept peace between the 
aggressive frontiersmen and the restless Indians of his depart. 
ment.* 

During the winter of 1774-75, because of the rising tide of 
opposition to the policy of the British ministry, Stuart found his 
life in Charleston increasingly uncomfortable.’ ‘‘Our People 
here,’’ he wrote to his friend, General Haldimand, ‘‘are go in- 
flamed with political enthusiasm, that anywhere else in America 
they would be deemed proper Inhabitants of Bedlam .. . old 
Dons are out every day drilling and an affectation of Military 
Spirit is at present much the fashion here.’’* He aroused the 
hostility of the ‘‘Patriots’’ when he and other ‘‘placemen”’ of 
the South Carolina Council recommended to the lieutenant- 
governor the suspension of their fellow councilman, William 
Henry Drayton, because of Drayton’s authorship of an incendi- 
ary pamphlet signed ‘‘Freeman.’’* Furthermore, there was 
fear in Carolina that in this contest with Great Britain the In- 
dians might become involved.® In the South Carolina Provincial 
Congress a private letter from London was produced in whic! 
it was asserted that ‘‘the Ministry had in agitation not only to 
bring down the Indians on the Inhabitants’’ of the province but 

4The judgments contained in these three sentences are based upon an examina 
tion of a considerable body of material relating to John Stuart’s superintendency 

5 As early as September 13, 1774, he wrote to General Haldimand: ‘‘ The zeal of 
our Patriots in this Country is very hot, it really renders Society here, which was 
once remarkably agreable, at present quite the reverse, there is no such thing as 
mixing in Company without being obliged to sit and hear disagreable things, or enter 
ing into fruitless disputes, so that the circle of my acquaintances is at present co! 
tracted.’’ Haldimand Papers, 12, p. 392 (Canadian Transcripts). 

6 November 20, 1774, ibid., 12, p. 397. 

7R. W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolution, 1764-1776 
(New York, 1855), 70. 

8 The South Carolina Provincial Congress urged that the inhabitants learn thé 
use of arms in view of the defenseless state of the country ‘‘ever subject to Incur 
sions by Indians, ete.’’ The proclamation against the exportation of gun powder and 
arms from Great Britain was denounced as depriving the colonists ‘‘of the neces 
sary Means of Defense, against Indians and domestick Enemies, as well as against 
foreign Powers.’’ South Carolina Gazette (Charleston), January 23, February ' 
1775. 
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also to instigate a slave uprising.’ It was rumored that Stuart 
had received letters from General Gage, and it was said by some 
that these contained orders to put the Indians in motion against 
the opponents of British policy. 

Stuart had, in fact, received a letter from Gage in January, 
informing him that ‘‘ill-affected People’’ in the northern colonies 
were attempting to alienate the affections of the Indians from 
His Majesty. The superintendent had at once written to his 
deputies warning them ‘‘against any attempts of the like nature 
to debauch the Indians in their respective Districts.’’ In report- 
ing this to the Earl of Dartmouth, he added the assurance that 
nothing in his power should ‘‘be omitted to keep all the Indians 
firm in their love & attachment to the King, & in a temper to be 
always ready to act in His Service.’’*® The Patriots had as yet 
only rumors of these letters, but they were fearful of the Indians 
and of the use that Stuart, an official of the Crown, might make 
of his influence with the savages. 

On May 11, news arrived in Charleston of the Battle of Lex- 
ington."* Intense excitement prevailed. Henry Laurens reported 
to his son, Henry: ‘‘the Sound of Drums & Fifes is heard all day 
long, Grenadier, Light Infantry, Artillery & the ordinary Mili- 
tia Companies are trained to Arms every day.’’** Opponents 
of the Association were carried through the streets in tar and 
feathers.** The report was industriously circulated that Stuart 
had sent orders to the Catawba and Cherokee Indians for an im- 
mediate attack upon the frontier. Information was brought to 
Stuart of Patriot plans to seize him. Arising from a sick bed 
he fled, late in May, to his plantation on Lady’s Island, and soon 

®Governor Campbell to Dartmouth, August 31, 1775, South Carolina Public 
Records (transeripts from the Public Record Office), 35, p. 191. Campbell reported 
that numerous arts had been used and ‘‘notorious falsehoods’’ had been propagated 
‘*to impress the minds of the People with the worst opinion of His Majesty’s Min- 
sters.’? The effect of the letter from London he thus described: ‘‘ Words, I am 


told, cannot express the flame that this occasion’d amongst all ranks and degrees, 
the cruelty and savage barbarity of the scheme was the conversation of all Com- 
panies. ??’ 

10 Stuart to Dartmouth, March 28, 1775, Public Record Office, C. O., 5:76, p. 177. 

11 Gibbes, op. cit., 91. 

12 May 26, 1775, Laurens Letter Books, 22, p. 92 (in the possession of the South 
‘arolina Historica] Society). 


18 South Carolina and American General Gazette (Charleston), June 9, 1775. 


( 
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proceeded from there to Savannah. The story was spread that 
in consequence of his orders thirty-four families on the frontier 
had been murdered by the Cherokee. ‘wo members of the Pro. 
vineial Congress circulated accounts, equally false, that in 1760 
Stuart had betrayed Fort Loudoun to the Indians, and had been 
the instrument for the massacre of its garrison. And otherwise 
‘‘by the most defamatory Reports and Insinuations,’’ as Stuart 
described it, ‘‘they endeavored to blacken’’ his character and 
make him ‘‘obnoxious to the people.’’ From South Carolina his 
enemies proceeded to Savannah where much strong feeling 
against the superintendent was aroused. In an attempt to de 
fend himself, Stuart requested some of the opposition in Georgia 
to examine his correspondence with his superiors and his dep 
uties. This they did, and they appear to have been inclined to 
aequit him of the charges that had been made against him until 
a letter from his deputy in the Cherokee nation, Alexander 
Cameron, was read. In this letter, which was a reply to the one 
Stuart had written in January warning against attempts on the 
part of the disaffected to tamper with the Indians, Cameron 
assured the superintendent that he ‘‘had the vanity to think 
that he could head any number he [Stuart] thought proper, 
whenever called upon in support of his Majesty and Govern 
ment.’’ Cameron’s offer went further, perhaps, than Stuart’s 
letter to him necessitated. But it damned Stuart in the eyes ot 
the Georgians. To escape an infuriated mob he took refuge on 
board His Majesty’s schooner, St. John, which landed him, on 
June 21, at St. Augustine." 

Cameron’s letter, when transmitted to Charleston, added fuel 
there to the flame of hatred of Stuart.’® ‘‘Good God,’’ exclaimed 

14Governor James Wright to Dartmouth, June 20, 1775, Colonial Records of 
Georgia (transcripts from the Public Record Office), 38: Part 1, p. 475; Li 
Wm. Grant to [?], June 18, 1775, Calendar of Home Office Papers, George Lil 
1773-1775, p. 389; Stuart to 8S. C. Committee of Intelligence, July 18, 1775, Publi 
Record Office, C. O., 5:76, p. 313; Stuart to Dartmouth, July 21, 1775, ibid., 307 
(printed in Colonial Records of North Carolina, X, 118); Joseph Habersham 1 
Philotheos Chiffelle, June 16, 1775, Gibbes, op. cit., 102. 

15 Governor Campbell thought that the Revolutionists in Charleston did not wis 
to be convinced of Stuart’s innocence but rather considered it necessary to their d 
signs that he and the British ministry be considered guilty. Cameron’s letter, he 
continued, gave them a plausible pretext to accuse Stuart of a lack of candor in 1 


disclosing the whole of his correspondence with Cameron or why should the latter 
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Henry Laurens, ‘‘what horrible Scenes are exhibited in Civil 
hroils!’’? Mrs. Stuart, who with her daughter had been left behind 
when the superintendent fled from Charleston, was threatened 
with violence, and by William Henry Drayton was compelled 
to deliver to him some dispatches that had recently arrived for 
Stuart from West Florida. The South Carolina Provincial Con- 
eress impeached Stuart. Commissioners were appointed to take 
charge of the province’s relations with the Cherokee and Creek 
nations. Pay was voted for fifty Catawba Indians ‘‘to be taken 
into the service of the Colony under the direction of proper 
White Men.’’ The Committee of Intelligence was instructed to 
write Stuart to answer the charge that had been made against 
him.”® 

3etween Stuart and the Committee of Intelligence there en- 
sued an interesting exchange of letters. The Committee in 
formed the superintendent that he stood ‘‘in a very unfavour- 
able Light with the publick,’’ demanded copies of his correspond 
ence with General Gage and with his deputies, or preferably, his 
personal appearance in Charleston ‘‘in exculpation of’’ his con- 
duet, and warned him that his estate in South Carolina stood ‘‘as 
a Security for the good Behaviour of the Indians in the Southern 
Department.’’** At about the same time William Henry Dray- 
ton wrote personally to Stuart denying the implication that 
Stuart had earlier made in a letter to Colonel Howarth of 
Charleston that Drayton’s prominence in the proceedings 
against Stuart was actuated by a spirit of revenge that resulted 
from Stuart’s part in securing Drayton’s suspension from the 
Council. Rather, Drayton boasted: ‘‘The suspension placed me 
say that the Indians were ready to take an active part in the quarrel. Stuart’s 
retreat to St. Augustine was deemed conclusive evidence of his guilt. Campbell to 
Dartmouth, August 31, 1775, op. cit. 

Henry Laurens to John Laurens, June 18, 23, 1772, UWaurens Letter Books, 
<2, pp. 115, 119; Campbell to Dartmouth, July 2, 1775, 8. C. Pub. Ree., 35, p. 117. 


7 James Parsons, John Lewis Gervais, Arthur Middleton, William Tennent, and 
Thomas Heyward Jr. to John Stuart, June 21, 1775, Public Record Office, C. O., 


:76, p. 321. This letter was sent first to Georgia whence before its arrival Stuart 
d fled. It was then sent to St. Augustine with a brief note, June 29, which con- 
ded: ‘‘In addition to our last letter, We cannot but say that your precipitate 

departure from Georgia after you had an idea that you stood accus’d here has not 

vindicated you in the eyes of the Public.’? This was signed by William Henry 


Drayton and Roger Smith in addition to the above, ibid., 325. 
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in a favourable point of view with the public, and brought an ad. 
dition to my little reputation.’’ As for Stuart’s family, Drayton 
continued, he had made it his business to quiet their fears, an 
action for which he did not, however, wish to ‘‘arrogate any 
merit’’ for he was, according to his own profession, ‘‘incapable 
of acting otherwise, than as becomes a Gentlemen.’’ ** 

Stuart replied to the Committee vigorously yet in good temper, 
He refused to send copies of his correspondence, but he assured 
the South Carolinians: ‘‘I never have received any Orders from 
my Superiors which by the most tortured Construction, could be 
interpreted to spirit up or employ the Indians to fall upon the 
frontier Inhabitants or to take any part in the Disputes between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, and I do not know that any part 
of my Conduct, thro’ all the various Scenes of my Life, can fix 
upon me the Imputation of Cruelty or Inhumanity, or induce a 
Belief that I could Wantonly Use my Influence with the Indians 
to make them fall upon Innocent people Yet such an Opinion 
has been most industriously propagated, altho it is absolutely 
impossible that it could or can be Supported by any Evidence of 
the least Credibility; and I will venture to Say that every one 
and all of You do in Your Consciences believe the Charge to be 
false, I therefore think I have a Right to call upon You as Men 
of Honor to efface the Impression it has made on the Minds of 
the people.’’ As regards his estate, it was in the power of the 
Carolinians; he had ‘‘always considered both Life and Fortune 
as pledged for... dutiful Obedience to the King and the Laws’”’; 
and as he was ‘‘not conscious of having transgressed,’’ he hoped 
for that security to his property which was ‘‘inseperable from 
the Idea of a Virtuous and policed Community.’’ As for what 
the committee called his ‘‘precipitate Departure’’ from Georgia, 
he should ‘‘for ever consider it as a Most fortunate Escape.’’ 

18 Drayton to Stuart, June 29, 1775, ibid., 5:76, p. 329. 


19 Stuart to the Committee, July 18, 1775, ibid., 5:76, p. 313 (printed in For 
op. cit., II, 1681). Something of the impression made in Charleston by Stuart’ 


reply may be gathered from a letter Henry Laurens wrote to John Laurens, August 
19, 1775: ‘‘after a very laboured apology for part of a Letter which he wrote to his 
Agent concerning the Cherokees — he has prevailed upon some people to say tis 
possible he might not have meant to set those Indians upon us — for my own part | 
am confirmed in my belief that he meant to have them prepared to ‘Act in favour of 
His Majesty’s Government.’ Those are his words — Jo. Habersham observed to him 


we cannot but understand your meaning Sir as we are not at War either with Fran 
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To Drayton he wrote in anger: ‘‘I know not who it was that pro- 
pagated such an injurious & False Report, but illiberal as the 
Word Villain may appear to be, the Malicious Author of such a 
calumny certainly Merits the Appellation.’’ *° 

With Cameron also, who had his home at Lochaber, in the 
‘hack country’’ of South Carolina near the Indian boundary 
line, the Council of Safety entered into communication. Andrew 
Williamson, a member of the Council, visited Cameron in the 
Cherokee nation where he had gone upon hearing reports that 
the Revolutionists planned to seize him. He was shown copies of 
Stuart’s letter to him and his reply and he acknowledged them. 
But he assured Williamson that he could not construe these let- 
ters as the Provincial Congress had done. From the whole tenor 
of Stuart’s correspondence he could not believe that the super- 
intendent desired him to induce the Cherokee to fall upon South 
Carolina ‘‘but only to endeavour to keep the said Indians firmly 
attached to his Majesty’s government.’’ As for his own reply 
to Stuart, he had never had any thought of leading the Indians 
against the province, and if in the future he should receive or- 
ders to induce them to fall upon defenceless women and children, 
he would probably resign. Regarding an offer of a monetary 
reward that the Council of Safety had authorized, if he would 
support the Revolution, he declared ‘‘that he held any kind of 
bribe... in the utmost detestation.’’ Williamson was convinced 
of Cameron’s sincerity and sought to quiet the fears of the 
frontiersmen.” 

r Spain — nor have those powers any subjects or territories against whom or 
which the Cherokees could act,’’ Laurens Letter Books, 22, p. 133. 

20 Stuart to Drayton, July 18, 1775, Publie Record Office, C. O., 5:76, p. 333. 

“1 ** Journal of the Council of Safety for the Province of South Carolina,’’ June 
26, July 22, 1775, in Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society (Charles 
ton, 1858), II, 22-74. John Lewis Gervais, a Charleston merchant and a member of 
the Committee of Intelligence, wrote Cameron, June 27, in part: ‘‘My dear friend 
sufferr me to entreat you not to sully your hands Your heart & your honour under 
pretended duty — If your duty requires dishonorable acts of you RESIGN and live 
admired, beloved, and I make no doubt I may say rewarded among your friends &ca— 


‘*If interest was the rule of your actions, which I think it is not that also would be 
t motive for your resignation for if the Indians break out I should tremble for 
Loe 
nate them and all their property & possessions as the Instruments of all their 
sseries & distresses By Captn Stuarts exposing your letters he might have en 
angered your life if you was not beloved as you are in this settlement I think it 
ras impardonable.’’ Public Record Office, C. O., 5:77, p. 135. 


haber & the Cameronian Family no doubt an enraged people would exterm 


n 
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Nevertheless fear of an attack upon the frontiers persisted ip 
Carolina. No statement by Stuart or by Cameron could destroy 
the confidently expressed belief that the British were actively 
seeking to arouse the Indians. Repeatedly during the summer 
and fall of 1775 it was rumored that the up-country Loyalists, 
who were in considerable strength, were planning to bring down 
the Indians against the frontiers.**? Perhaps some of these re- 
ports were circulated with a design to win the frontiersmen to a 
greater support of the Revolution. If so, the Loyalists could 
also use this appeal to fear. When the Provincial Congress sent 
small quantities of powder to the Cherokee in order to help ap. 
pease these Indians who had grown restless because of their 
failure to receive their customary supplies, this powder was 
seized by Loyalists. They spread the story that it had been sent 
for the purpose of setting the Indians upon those who had re. 
fused to sign the Association, and that the Associationists, by 
wearing in their hats a piece of bear’s skin, a deer’s tail, or a 
piece of white paper, were to be distinguished by the Indians 
from the King’s faithful subjects who were to be massacred. 
This piece of propaganda seems to have been effective for a con- 
siderable number of men flocked to the standard of the up 
country Loyalists, and the Provincial Congress had to take pains 
to explain the reasons for sending powder to the Indians.** 

What the Revolutionists desired of the Indians, however, or 
at least the most that they hoped of them, was that they remain 
neutral. That the Indians remain neutral was also the desire of 
John Stuart during the summer and fall of 1775. The Revolu 
tionists in Charleston had discovered nothing to prove that 
Stuart, before he left Charleston and Savannah, had made any 
attempts to incite the Indians, though their fears, and their sus- 
picions, and perhaps their desires to incite reluctant ones to 
support their cause, induced them to believe that they had. The 
answers that Stuart and Cameron made to the charges against 
them impress the reader today with their sincerity. Both men 

22 Gibbes, op. cit., 145, 147, 164, 166, 167, 168, 179. 

23 Andrew Williamson to Edward Wilkinson, November 6, 1775, and Declaration 


of Congress, November 19, 1775, ibid., 209, 210; South Carolina and American Gen 


eral Gazette, December 8, 1775. 
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viewed with repugnance the idea of savages let loose upon the 
frontiers.” 

Shortly after his arrival in St. Augustine, Stuart heard that 
‘nereasing dissatisfaction existed in the Creek and Cherokee 
nations beeause of the fact that the Revolutionists had seized 
powder that would normally have reached the Indians through 
the traders. To prevent an attack upon the settlements that he 
feared would result from this and also to support the influence 
of his deputies with the Indians, he sought to send to the Indians 
the powder that was necessary for their hunting. Furthermore, 
his letters to the Indian country bear witness to his pacific atti- 
tude. To the Creek Indians he sent the following message: 
“There is an unhappy Dispute between the People of England 
and the white People of America, which however cannot Affect 
you, as you can be supplied with Necessaries from Pensacola 
Mobille and this place — where the people live like Brothers and 
enjoy Peace, and it is not the Intention of Either Party to hurt 
or Molest you — some of your People as I am informed met with 
recruiting Provincial Officers in the back parts of Georgia — 
let not this alarm you, as nothing is meant by it against you or 
any other Nation of Red People, but to decide a Dispute 
Amongst the white People themselves.’’*° To the Cherokee he 
wrote in similar vein. He reprimanded them for the killing of 
two white men in their nation and for giving aid to the Shawnee 
in attacks upon the whites in Virginia. He advised them to pay 
no attention to the enemies of the King and to listen only to the 
advice of Cameron. He warned them: ‘‘What I now tell you is 
for your own good, I have no Interest in it but to prevent Your 
Ruin. There is a difference between the White people of Eng- 
land and the White people of America, this is a matter which 

*Cameron expressed himself forcefully to Stuart, November 9, 1775: ‘‘In your 
tter of the 14th August you desire that I will assure the Indians that there is no 


tention to involve them in any difficulties by the dispute subsisting between Great 


Britain and her Colonies — I pray God that may be the case, for should the Indians 
prompted to take up the Hatchet against the Colonies the Issue of it would be 
rible, as they could not be restrained from Committing the most inhuman barbari- 

es on Women and Children &ca. the People in Carolina would not believe that I 
averse to acts of this nature, but they dont know the feelings and tenderness of 
my heart, tho my Duty to my Sovereign exceeds all other Consideration — ’’ Public 

Record Office, C. O., 5:77, p. 169. 
> August 15, 1775, ibid., 5:76, p. 369 (printed in Gibbes, op. cit., 161). 
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does not concern you: they will decide it among themselves,” 
To his deputies, David Taitt in the Creek nation and Alexandey 
Cameron in the Cherokee, he sent instructions ‘‘to support their 
own consequence and to frustrate any attempts of the Emissar- 
ies sent by the Carolina Congress or any other Persons to alien. 
ate the minds of the Indians from their Duty to His Majesty 
and their confidence in him and his officers, at the same time to 
prevent their committing any act of violence or Hostility on the 
Inhabitants of the Provinces by all possible means.’’ ** Copies 
of some of these letters fell into the hands of the Carolinians 
who viewed them skeptically as designed only to mislead the 
Revolutionists.** They were, however, of the same general tenor 
as the official reports that Stuart made to Gage and Dartmouth, 
and seem to have been correct expressions of his policies at this 
period. Something of his more personal feelings was expressed 
to a friend: ‘‘I sincerely pray God to send Peace and restore 
harmony and order in the place of anarchy and Discord and con- 
fusion.’’ *® 

While Stuart was thus pursuing what may be described as a 
defensive policy as regards the Indians of his department, his 
superiors were formulating an aggressive one. In June, General 
Gage proposed to Dartmouth that Indians be used against the 
Americans who were marching against Quebec.** Dartmouth 
agreed that the Indians should be induced ‘‘to take up the hat- 
chet against his Majesty’s rebellious subjects in America.”’ 
Gage accordingly wrote Stuart in September that the ‘‘ Rebels”’ 
had ‘‘open’d the Door,’’ that they had ‘‘brought down all thi 

26 August 30, 1775, ibid., 5:76, p. 365 (printed in Gibbes, op. cit., 159). 

27 Stuart to Gage, September 15, 1775, Papers of Cont. Cong., 51:1, p. 53. A 


similar report was made to Dartmouth, September 17, 1775, Public Record Office, 
C. O., 5:76, p. 351. 

28 Henry Laurens to William H. Drayton, September 21, 1775, South Carol 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Charleston), I, 299. 

29Stuart to Richard Yates, September 29, 1775, Papers of Cont. Cong., 51:1, 
p. 151. 

:0Gage to Dartmouth, ‘‘private,’’ June 12, 1775, Publie Reeord Office, C. 0., 
3. He continued: ‘‘And we need not be tender of calling upon the 
avages, as the Rebels have shewn us the Example by bringing as many Indians 
down against us here as they could collect.’’ 

81 Dartmouth to Guy Johnson, July 24, 1775, quoted in Arthur H. Basye, 7) 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations (New Haven, 1925), 195, n. 44. See 
also Dartmouth to Gage, August 2, 1775, Public Record Office, C. O., 5:92, p. 400 
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Savages they could against’’ the British in Boston, and that 
when opportunity offered the Indians of the Southern Depart- 
ment should be made to ‘‘take arms against his Majesty’s 
Enemies, and to distress them all in their power.’’ * 

This order reached Stuart early in October, and, subject to 
his interpretation of it, he proceeded at once to take steps to put 
it into effect. He ordered supplies of guns, ammunition, and In- 
dian goods to be sent to Pensacola. He urged, on the other hand, 
that none of these things be permitted to arrive in Carolina and 
Georgia, for the Indians would be inclined to give their aid to 
those who could and would supply them with these necessities. 
He arranged a conference with the Lower Creek in order that he 
and Governor Tonyn of East Florida might secure their aid in 
defending St. Augustine against attack by the Rebels.** He ap- 
pointed his brother, Henry Stuart, his confidential agent to pro- 
ceed to Pensacola, there to communicate Gage’s orders to Gov- 
ernor Chester of West Florida and to Stuart’s subordinates, to 
send word to the superintendent’s agents in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations to prepare those Indians to act when called 
upon, then to proceed to the Upper Creek and finally to the 
Cherokee and in those nations, in codperation with Taitt and 
Cameron and loyal traders, to seek to engage the Indians ‘‘to 
act in his Majesty’s service.’’ Stuart concluded his instructions 
to his brother, however, with this warning: ‘‘You will under- 
stand that an indiscriminate Attack upon the Provinces is not 
Meant, but to act in the Execution of any concerted Plan and to 
assist his Majesty [sic] Troops and Friends in distressing the 
Rebells and bringing them to a sense of their Duty.’’ * 

To Cameron and Taitt, the superintendent wrote some weeks 
later, directing them to induce the Indians to join with the Loyal- 
ists of Carolina and Georgia, who had already taken up arms 

*Gage to Stuart, September 12, 1775, ibid., 5:76, p. 381. 

Stuart to Gage, October 24, 1775, ibid., 5:77, p. 101; Stuart to Dartmouth, 
December 17, 1775, ibid., 5:77, p. 43; ‘‘A List of Sundry Articles to be delivered 
t Pensacola in February next by Mr. James Penman Merchant,’’ ibid., 5:77, p. 117. 

‘Accounts of this conference at the Cowford in early December are in Public 
necord Office, C. O., 5:77, pp. 29, 47; 5:556, pp. 149-168; and in Tonyn to Dart- 
mouth, December 18, 1775, ibid., 5:556, p. 141. 

Stuart to Henry Stuart, October 24, 1775, Public Record Office, C. O., 5:77 
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against the Rebels or who might do so in the future. But to 
these deputies, as to Henry Stuart, he gave the warning that he 
did not construe the instructions he had received from Genera] 
Gage ‘‘as an Order to attack the frontier Inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces indiscriminately; by which Means the innocent might 
suffer and the guilty escape.’’ *° To the governors of Georgia, 
the two Carolinas, and Virginia he sent word of his readinegs to 
cooperate with the Indians in ‘‘any concerted plan’’ for the re- 
establishment of the King’s authority in their provinces.” 

In other words, Stuart’s interpretation of the instructions that 
he had received from Gage was that the Indians should not be 
incited to a general attack upon the frontier settlements in which 
Rebels, Tories, women, and children would suffer indiserimin- 
ately, but that they should be prepared to be used as auxiliaries 
to regular troops of organized Loyalists, and that this use of 
them should be made only when some concerted plan of cam- 
paign had been formulated. On the frontiers of the southen 
provinces were many who were still loyal to the King and many 
more who had not yet declared themselves. They lived in fear 
and dislike of the Indians. Should the savages descend upon the 
frontier settlements in scattered scalping parties, as they had 


done during the French and Indian War, these potential friends 
of the British cause would become as much its enemies as were 
the inhabitants of the low-country, and these two groups, tradi 
tionally hostile to and suspicious of each other, would becom 
allies in the contest against Great Britain. Policy as well as the 
dictates of humanity thus induced Stuart to interpret his in 
structions as he did.** Lord Germain, who succeeded Dartmouth 


36 Stuart to Taitt, December 15, 1775, to Cameron, December 16, 1775, ibid 
5:77, pp. 29, 55. 

87 Stuart to Dartmouth, January 19, 1776, ibid., 5:77, p. 75. 

88 Stuart to Clinton, March 15, 1776: ‘‘Altho’ the terms of General Gages Letter 
are to Employ the Indians in distressing the Rebels, by all the ways and as much as 
possible; yet I could not construe this to mean an indiscriminate attack upon the 
Frontier Inhabitants of the Provinces, which would involve the friends of Gover? 
ment, the innocent & defenceless in ruin, and would induce a Coalition of all parties 
for repelling a Common Enemy, I therefore Instructed my Agents to dispose th 
Indians to Act under their directions when required, but not to take any step ex 
cept in the Execution of some connected plan jointly with the friends of Govern 
ment, or to favour the Operations of His Majesty’s Forces by drawing the attentio! 
of the Rebells.’’ Ibid., 5:77, p. 209. See also Stuart’s reply to Gage, October 9 
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as secretary of state for the colonies, inclined to be even more 
conservative. He was glad that Governor Tonyn and Stuart had 
prevented the ‘‘defection’’ of the Creek, but added: ‘‘At the 
same time, the making those Savages Parties in the present un- 
happy Dispute is a Measure of a very delicate nature, and per- 
haps ought not to be pressed forward but in proportion as it 
may be necessary to counteract any Steps of the like Tendency 
which may be taken by the Rebels.’’ * 

For some time, in fact, the up-country Loyalists had been giv- 
ing trouble to the Revolutionists. However, they needed arms, 
ammunition, and experienced officers before they could under- 
take a serious offensive in codperation with a simultaneous at- 
tack upon the coastal region by British regulars. To ask for 
this aid, one of the leaders of the Loyalists, Moses Kirkland, 
was sent by Governor Campbell of South Carolina to General 
Gage in Boston.*° Unfortunately for his plans, Kirkland was 
captured by the Revolutionists and the papers that he carried, 
including letters from John Stuart that spoke of his plans for 

e use of the Indians, were taken from him. The reception of 
these letters in South Carolina raised higher than before the 
feeling of hostility against Stuart and since he could not per- 
sonally be reached his property was confiscated and his wife 
was made a prisoner in her house.*’ 

In search of a ‘‘concerted plan’’ for the use of the Indians, 
Stuart went in February, 1776, to Cape Fear, North Carolina, 
to confer with General Clinton.** He carried with him proposals 
tor the use of Creek and Cherokee Indians under white leaders 
that were formulated by Thomas Brown, a Loyalist who some 
months before this had been ridden in a cart down the streets of 


i), Papers of Cont. Cong., 51:1, p. 161 (printed in Force, op. cit., IV, 317 and in 
in Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution, I, 297). John Moultrie had the 

same idea in mind when he wrote General Grant, October 4, 1775, that the best 
ends of Great Britain were in the back parts of South Carolina and Georgia and 
t “‘if the Indians were put in motion these would suffer, and not the Rebels.’’ 

Force, op. cit., 336. The Revolutionists played upon this fear of the Indians in their 
ttempts to win ‘‘back-country’’ support for their cause. 

‘Germain to Tonyn, December 23, 1775, Public Record Office, C. O., 5:555. 

’ Campbell to Dartmouth, September 19, 1775, 8S. C. Pub. Ree., 35, p. 245. 

‘| Extracts from the Journals of the Provincial Congress of South Carolina... . 

arleston, 1776), February 3, 5, 13, 17, 1776. 

*“ Stuart to Germain, March 20, 1776, Public Reeord Office, C. O., 5:77, p. 177. 
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Augusta clothed in a coat of tar and feathers. In this conferenee. 
however, no plans for the immediate use of the Indians wer 
adopted and Stuart returned to St. Augustine and from they, 
proceeded to Pensacola. To the intense disgust of Governor 
Tonyn, who chafed at the failure to use the Indians, Stuart's 
policy was still a non-aggressive one. At the most, it seemed. 
they would not be used until the following winter.* 

In the meantime Henry Stuart, after a long and diffiey); 
journey, had arrived, late in April, in the country of the ‘Over 
hill’? Cherokee. He found these Indians, particularly the young 
warriors, greatly dissatisfied and strongly inclined to go to way 
because of settlements that had been made on the Holston, 
Watauga, and Nollichucky rivers, in the present northeastern 
corner of Tennessee. These settlements were on the Indian side 
of the boundary line that had been fixed by treaty, and the fron- 
tier inhabitants thereof, in violation of the Proclamation of 1763, 
had first leased and then in 1775, when Richard Henderson pur- 
chased Transylvania, had bought from the Indians their lands 
The Indians claimed, and traders testified, that the deeds had 
been secured by fraud. The settlers had been warned by Can- 
eron, as early as 1774, to remove within the boundary line. 
This they had failed to do, and had continued to maintain them 
selves, under the Watauga Compact, as ‘‘an inconsiderable yet 
a Seperate State.’’* Henry Stuart and Cameron now per- 
suaded the belligerently inclined Indians to resort to negotia- 
tions rather than to war as a means of recovering their lands 
They accordingly sent to the Wataugans, by Isaac Thomas, 
trader, a letter warning them of the danger of an Indian attack 
and suggesting that those who so desired might secure land by 
proceeding, as others from this region had done, to the lower 
Mississippi. The letter concluded with the warning that the In- 
dians expected that the whites would remove within twent) 

43 Stuart to Germain, May 20, 1776, Col. Rec. of N. C., X, 607; Tonyn to Clintor 


May 21, June 8, to Germain, June 10, 1776, Public Reeord Office, C. O., 5:506, | 
679, 683, 619. 


44 Cameron to Stuart, April 12, 1774, Haldimand Papers (Canadian Transcrip‘s 
12, p. 359. 

+S Dunmore to Dartmouth, May 16, 1774, Public Record Office, C. O., 5:1352, | 
141. 
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days.” The Wataugans replied with expressions of friendship 
for the Indians and of loyalty to the King, but they did not 
promise to leave their lands,** and a second and more urgent 
warning was sent them by Cameron and Henry Stuart.** It ap- 
nears, however, that the Wataugans were not sincere in their 
nrofessions of loyalty. What they sought, apparently, was time 
in which to prepare to defend themselves and to secure the sup- 
port of the Revolutionists in Virginia in the continued occupa- 
tion of their lands. One of them, Jesse Benton, appears to have 
forged a letter from Stuart and Cameron which stated that a 
3ritish army was to land in Pensacola, march through the Creek 
and Cherokee nations and with the southern Indians fall upon 
the Carolina and Virginia frontiers and destroy all who were not 
loyal to the King.** This letter, with appeals for military aid in 
defending themselves against the Cherokee, they sent to the 
Revolutionary authorities in Virginia. These in turn seem to 
have accepted the forged letter at its face value and promised 
the assistance that the Wataugans asked. The letter was widely 
circulated throughout the South, where it created much indigna- 


tion.*? 


Meanwhile, a delegation of northern Indians had arrived in 
the Cherokee nation. They told of encroachments by whites upon 
their lands. They related a weird tale of the capture and boiling 


Henry Stuart and Alexander Cameron ‘‘to the Inhabitants of Watauga & 
Nonatluchky & others settled on this side the Boundary line,’’ May 7, 1776, ibid., 
77, p. 281. 
‘7 **Copy of a Letter from John Carter (In the Name of the People at Watagau 
to Messrs, Henry Stuart and Alexander Cameron Esq'.,’’ May 13, 1776, 
vid. 5:94, p. 105. 
‘s Henry Stuart and Cameron to John Carter and other inhabitants of Watauga, 
May 23, 1776, ibid., 5:77, p. 301. 
letter, signed ‘‘ Henry Stuart,’’ was published in Purdie’s Virginia Gazette, 
ine 7, 1776. It has been reprinted in David Ramsay, History of the Revolution of 
South Carolina (Trenton, 1785), I, 334, in J. G. M. Ramsey, Annals of Tennessec 
Charleston, 1853), 147, and elsewhere. Henry Stuart’s statements that it was a 
forgery may be found in his report to John Stuart referred to in note 51, post., and 
n a letter of vigorous protest to Edward Wilkinson, June 28, 1776, Public Record 
hee, C. O., 5:94, p. 137. 
‘Anthony Bledsoe to William Preston, May 22, William Cocke to Bledsoe, May 
“7, John Carter to [Preston?], May 30, 1776, Draper Papers, 4QQ42, 44, 45; Journal 
the Virginia Convention, June 7, 1776, in Force, op. cit., VI, 1554; R. Rhea to 
llock, July 3, 1776, ibid., 1228. 
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in tar of their superintendent, Guy Johnson, by the Rebels 
They demanded that the Cherokee join them in war against th, 
whites. Reports were brought into the nation of the building }y 
the Rebels of forts along the frontier, and of the raising of 
troops with which to attack the Indians. The receipt of a threat 
ening letter from the Committee of Fincastle County, Virginia. 
completed the determination of the warriors to fight. Henr 
Stuart and Cameron and their old men were unable to restraiy 
them. As Cameron expressed it: ‘‘All our Rhetorick could n 
longer diswade them from taking up the Hatchet.’’™ They 
poured down upon the frontiers of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. 

For this outbreak of Indian warfare John Stuart’s responsi 
bility was small. During the first fifteen months of revolutionar 
conflict in America, his handling of the Indians had been d 
cidedly non-aggressive. He had obeyed orders from his super 
iors, but in his interpretation of these orders he had found not 
ing that as yet necessitated the use of Indians against the Rebels 
He reported with regret the action that the Cherokee had tak 
and he chided their leaders, his old friends, for their disobed 
ence of his orders.*? By some, notably by Governor Tonyn, 
was severely criticized for not adopting a more aggressive polic 
By the Americans he was bitterly condemned for his alleged i 
citement of the savages to warfare. 

His policy during the remainder of his service as Indian supe 
intendent is, however, another and a different story. 

51 Cameron to John Stuart, July 9, 1776, Public Record Office, C. O., 5:77, p. 
There are other accounts of the situation in the Cherokee country during H 
Stuart’s presence in Henry Stuart’s lengthy report to John Stuart, August 25, 177! 
in Col. Rec. of N. C., X, 763-85, and in Henry Stuart to John Stuart, M 
Cameron to John Stuart, May 7, John Stuart to Germain, August 23, 1776, Pu 
Record Office, C. 0., 5:77, pp. 285, 247, 273. 

52 Stuart to General Howe, August 30, 1776, ibid., 94, p. 87; to Oucconnost 


February 6, 1777, Papers of Cont. Cong., 71:2, p. 201. 

















LOUISIANA AS A FACTOR IN FRENCH DIPLOMACY 
FROM 1763 TO 1800 


By Mivprep Straw. FLETCHER 


It has generally been assumed that the retrocession of Louisi- 
ana to France by the treaty of San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800, 
was the culmination of a consistent policy of the French govern- 
ments during the preceding thirty-seven years to reéstablish a 
colonial empire in America. This view has been sponsored by 
Henry Adams, F. P. Renaut, Albert Sorel, and I. J. Turner.’ 
Of these Mr. Turner alone cites authority to prove that France 
had persistently desired to recover Louisiana, but his argument 
depends upon a memoir published in 1802, supposedly the work 
of Vergennes,’? and a statement in the memoirs of Godoy, to the 
effect that Vergennes had attempted to buy Louisiana.’ P. C. 
Phillips and E. 8. Corwin have proved quite conclusively that 
Vergennes was not the author of this memoir and that Godoy 
writing his memoirs in 1832 was hardly in a position to speak 
with authority of the period preceding his tenure of office.* There 
is no evidence that Vergennes, or his successors from February, 
1783 to March, 1793, through correspondence with the French 
ministers to Spain attempted to recover Louisiana.’ Nor does 
the eorrespondence with the French ministers to the United 
States from 1778 to 1789 disclose any plans to advance Irance 


Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (New York, 1891-98), 
1-54; F. P. Renaut, La Question de la Louisiane, 1796-1806 (Paris, 1918), 7; 
\lbert Sorel, ‘‘La Diplomatie Francaise et 1’Espagne,’’ Revue Historique (Paris), 
XII, 308; Frederick J. Turner, **Policy of France toward the Mississippi \ illey,’’ 
t Historical Review (New York), X, 249-79. 
Paul C, Phillips, The West in the Diplomacy of the Re volution (Urbana, Lllinois, 
>), 30-32, 
Manuel Godoy, Memorias de Don Manuel Godoy (Paris, 1839-41), III, 17-18. 
+ Phillips, op. cit., 30-32; Edward S. Corwin, French Pol cy and the American 
liance of 1778 (Princeton, 1916), 11-13. Godoy was twenty years of age when 
Vergennes died in 1787 and was not prime minister until 1792. 
* Correspondence copied from the French Archives for Samuel F. Bemis under the 
rection of Waldo G. Leland. 
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territorially in the Mississippi Valley.° The same may be said 
of the correspondence of the Spanish ambassador to Paris dyr-. 
ing the period from 1787 to 1791.’ 

From the peace of 1763 to 1783 French policy in North Amer. 
ica was dictated by an effort to humiliate Great Britain by dis. 
turbing her colonial empire in America. After 1778 the main 
purpose was to retain both Spain and the thirteen colonies jy 
close alliance. The first policy explains the presence of Choi- 
seul’s agents in this country and the alliance with the colonies iy 
1778.° The second explains Luzerne’s attempt to influence the 
Continental Congress to give up the demand for the territory 
between the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi River, 
the instructions of Congress to the Commissioners of Peace that 
they be directed in their negotiations by Vergennes,” and Ray- 
neval’s proposal to Jay to preserve the land west of the moun- 
tains and south of the Ohio River as Indian territory, with the 
southwestern part under the influence of Spain and the north- 
western part under the influence of the United States." Likewise 
the French ministers to the United States from 1783 to 1789, 
Marbois, Otto, and Moustier, were carefully instructed to remain 
completely neutral even to the extent of refusing to act as medi- 
ators in the controversy which had arisen between Spain and the 
United States over the navigation of the Mississippi.” 

France had given Louisiana to Spain in 1763 without reluet 
ance and Spain had received it without enthusiasm. As a French 

6 Correspondence for the period 1778-87, Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres (transcripts in the Library of Congress, hereafter cited as A. M. A. E.); 
for the period 1787-89, Am. Hist. Rev., VIII, 709-33; and George Bancroft, Tl. 
History of the Formation of the Constitution (New York, 1883), II, Append. 

7 Albert Mousset, Un Témoin Ignoré de la Révolution: le comte de Fernan Nuiez, 
Ambassadeur d’Espagne a Paris, 1787-1791 (Paris, 1924). Dr. Bemis has a letter 
from Mousset to the effect that in editing the correspondence of Fernan Nuiez | 
found no proposals on the part of France to buy Louisiana. 

8 Phillips, op. cit., 14-17. 

9Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence . . . (Was 
ington, 1889), III, 488ff. 

10 Report of conference with French minister, Luzerne, May 28, 1781, ibid., IV 
453; instructions to Peace Commissioners, June 7, 1781, ibid., IV, 477. 

11 Rayneval’s memoir respecting the right of the United States to the navigat 
of the Mississippi, tbid., VI, 25-27. 
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12 Otto to Vergennes, October 2, 178 
1787, Am. Hist. Rev., VIII, 713. 
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colony it had not paid the expenses of administration nor was it 
destined to do so under Spanish rule.** The half-hearted attempts 
made by France previous to the Treaty of 1783 to curb American 
ambitions for the territory in the Mississippi Valley and her 
refusal to support our contentions with Spain for the navigation 
of the Mississippi after the treaty were not designed to enable 
France ultimately to regain Louisiana, but to guarantee the 
territorial integrity of her Spanish ally and to preserve a bal- 
ance of power in America, insuring thereby a dependence of 
America upon France. 

With the change of the French government in 1789, attempts 
were made to secure Louisiana from Spain and they continued 
with increased vigor after April, 1795. These efforts were not 
the result of a consistent policy and, even from 1795 to the 
treaty of retrocession in 1800, the motive changed in negotiating 
for the acquisition of the territory. Sorel states, without au- 
thority, that Bourgoing suggested the retrocession of Louisi- 
ana in 1790 when he attempted to replace the Family Compact 
by a national pact during the Nootka Sound crisis.** Likewise 
Sorel quotes a memoir of Dumouriez instructing Talleyrand in 
1792 to propose in London a partition of Spanish colonies in the 
New World between France and England in order to create an 
animosity between the latter and Spain and to prevent their 
allying in a war against France.** When war seemed imminent 
between France and the two allied powers, Genét’s mission to 
the United States was planned. His proposal for attacks on 
‘'lorida and Louisiana was a means of making war on Spain 
and had he been successful there was, with one exception, no 
definite plan for the disposal of any territory that might have 
been aequired. The exception did provide in case of any success 
in Canada ‘‘that star might be added to the American constella- 
**° It would seem therefore that the primary motive of 


n , 
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French North American policy from 1790 to 1795, if we discou it 
Sorel’s unautheniecated statement of Bourgoing’s overture 
Spain, was not to establish a colonial empire, even though a sue 
cessful termination of Talleyrand’s mission to London or Gey 
ét’s attack on Louisiana might have made such a policy neces 
sary. 

After a series of negotiations with Prussia, Spain, Austria. 
and itngland, France made peace with Prussia on April 5, 179; 
and with Spain on July 22 of the same year, but continued neg 
tiations for a closer alliance with Spain and the acquisition o} 
Louisiana during the two years following. Austria was forced 
to accept peace by the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. Peace 
with England remained nebulous because of a number of con 
plications. If France was to retain the left bank of the Rhine, 
Kngland must be compensated. Since the French constitutior 
forbade the alienation of territory, England could be compe 
sated only at the expense of France’s allies, either the Batavia 
Republic or Spain. Unfortunately the territories of these two 
countries were guaranteed by the treaties of 1795. It is out | 
these circumstances which prevented immediate peace with Eng 
land that Raymond Guyot explains the persistent attempts or 
the part of the French to acquire Louisiana, beginning with th 
negotiation with Spain immediately after the Treaty of Basi 
and continuing up to the time when the acquisition of Louisiana 
became envolved in the Bonaparte-Talleyrand schemes of em 
pire.” 


Ln ‘ 


the Treaty of Basle with Spain in 1795, the Committee of Public 


In the instructions to Barthélemy, who with Yriarte arranged 


Safety asked for the cession of Louisiana, although in framing 
the instructions for Servan, who took up the negotiation with 
Grando at Bayonne, they granted him authority to yield all d 


tion of Genét’s mission, directed a letter to the head of the Bureau of Colonies 
ing for any memoirs or documents that that division might have on Louls 
A. M. A. E., C. P., Espagne, VICXXXIV, no. 65. The chief reported on Novem 
15 that he had nothing dealing with Louisiana, ibid., no. 84. 

17 Raymond Guyot, Le Directoire et la Paix de l’Europe, des Traités de Bal 
deuxieme Coalition, 1795-1799 (Paris, 1912), 232ff, 340, 429ff. Renaut, pul 
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mands for territory." Barthélemy’s instructions were framed 
after the receipt of a letter from Fauchet, the minister to the 
(Tnited States, which urged the acquisition of Louisiana either 
in order to secure the dependence of the 
Americans upon the friendship of the French, a thing which had 
been jeopardized recently by the Jay Treaty, and still further 
threatened by the Pinckney negotiations at Madrid. It is possi- 


Y 


by diplomacy or war," 


hle that Fauechet’s letter was instrumental in getting the Com- 
mittee to draft an instruction for Barthélemy covering Louisi- 
na. It is also possible that the conversations of William Wick- 
ham, the British minister to Switzerland, with the emmissaries 


20 


from all parties in France,*? made the Committee aware that 
England was feeling for peace, and in that event they realized 
hat Louisiana was good trading material.*t Barthélemy and 
Yriarte reached an agreement on July 22, the former yielding on 
the question of Louisiana and accepting San Domingo as a sub 
stitute 

The Directory, which succeeded the Committee of Public 
Safety in power, October 25, 1795, took up the thread of negotia 

n for Louisana after an exchange of notes between Wickham 
ind Barthélemy.** Pérignon was instructed to secure a closer 
alliance with Spain and the retrocession of Louisiana, in return 
for which the Directory would engage itself to procure Gibralter 
by all possible means, to neglect nothing in order to restore 
Spanish rights to fish in Newfoundland, and to provide a king 
dom for the Duke of Parma. A memoir attached to these in- 
structions represented the colony as menaced by the infiltration 
of Americans and ended by saying ‘‘cette acquisition en pre- 
parent de grandes diffieultes a l’Angleterre doit amener a une 

Sorel, op. cit., IV, 353, 368. 


Fauchet to Commissioners of Foreign Relations, February 4, 1795, Am. Hist. 


innual Report, 1903, 11, 567. This letter was received by the committee of 


gn affairs and referred to the Committee of Public Safety, April 3, 1795, ibid., 


William Wickham (ed.), The Correspondence of the Right Honorable William 
Yi ham from the year 1794 (London, 1870), I, 6. 

Guyot and Renaut take up only the work of the Directory. Sorel gives no reason 
he demand of the committee for Louisiana. 
Sorel, op. cit., IV, 369. 
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paix solide et avantageuse.’’ ** Pérignon negotiated a treaty in 
June, 1796, which made the cession of Louisiana contingent upon 
the acquisition of Gibralter by Spain, but the Directory refused 
to accept this arrangement on the ground that France was not 
getting enough in return for setting up a kingdom for the Duke 
of Parma and for guaranteeing the numerous possessions of 
Spain; it insisted that West Florida should be added to Louisi- 
ana and that Spain force Portugal into a peace.** Godoy had 
asked through the Spanish ambassador in London that England 
guarantee Spanish possessions in return for Spanish neutrality, 
but England avoided an answer; consequently Godoy accepted 
the terms of July 27. After the Directory refused this arrange- 
ment, Godoy, bolstered up by an offer from England to guaran- 
tee Spanish possessions on the basis of 1790 and to pay the ex 
penses of the war, if Spain would reénter the coalition, declined 
to meet the increased demands of the Directory and informed 
Pérignon that England had offered to give Spain Gibralter and 
San Domingo, if she would reénter the coalition.*® Consequently 
the Directory dropped the matter of Louisiana and signed a 
treaty of alliance with Spain on August 19, 1796. 

Malmesbury, an English envoy, was in Paris from October to 
December, 1796, presumably on a peace mission but the sincerity 
of the enterprise has been questioned.** He was not in a position 
to come to terms with France because England was not ready to 
recognize France in the Austrian Netherlands.** His instruc- 
tions provided that, if France retained San Domingo, England 
would have to have compensation in the New World.” He took 
up the negotiation at Lisle the following July with Maret, 
Letourneur, and Pleville. He was prepared to guarantee thé 
colonial domain of France and the acquisitions in Belgium in 
return for the Cape, Ceylon, and Trinidad with the privilege of 

24 [bid., 237. 

25 Ibid., 240. 

26 Tbid., 241. 

27 Ephraim D. Adams, Influence of Grenville on Pitt’s Foreign Policy (Washing 
ton, 1904), 48-50. 

28 Malmesbury to Lord Grenville, November 28, 1796, J. H. Malmesbury, Diarw 
and Correspondence (London, 1844), III, 335. 

29 Mémoire Confidential, Grenville 4 Delacroix par Malmesbury, December HU, 
1796, ibid., III, 343-44. 
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substituting Porto Rico or New Orleans for the latter.*° To 
effect a peace on this basis it was necessary for France to secure 
the consent of the Batavian Republics and Spain to the cession 
of this territory as compensation. England was in earnest for a 
neace settlement since Austria had capitulated in the Peace of 
Campo Formio and the mutinies in the British navy were be- 
coming serious. 

On June 29, when Letourneur and his companions reached 
Lisle, the Directory drafted new instructions for Pérignon at 
Madrid. In exchange for territory on the Gulf of Mexico he was 
to propose the acquisition of Romagne for the Duke of Parma. 
Godoy refused to negotiate on these terms but offered to cede 
both Louisiana and Florida in return for Gibralter.’ At the 
same time a negotiation was begun with Portugal that Brazil 
might be eeded to France as a means of off-setting English 
claims to Dutch colonies.* 

Peace between France and England turned on compensation 
for England from Spanish territory and Spain refused to cede 
any of her territory in the New World without receiving Gibral- 
ter as compensation. The French commissioners talked matters 
over with Malmesbury at Lisle ** and the latter, judging that 
Grenville, the minister of foreign affairs, was too proud to con- 
sider a relinquishment of Gibralter, suggested to Pitt ** the 
possibility of exchanging it for Spanish territory in the New 
World. On July 16, 1797, a ministerial crisis occurred in Paris 
which replaced Charles Delacroix with Talleyrand. The nego- 
tiation at Lisle was continued by Maret in secret until Septem- 
ber 4, when the war party came into power in Paris. The French 
propositions communicated to the English ministry on July 16 


Report of conference with Letourneur, Pleville-le-Pelly, and Maret by Malmes 

, July 8, 1796, ibid., III, 385; Grenville to Sir Morton Eden, Am. Hist. Rev., 

‘Guyot, op. cit., 429-30. 

Ibid., 430. 

Malmesbury to Grenville, July 16, 1797, Malmesbury, op. cit., III, 404. 

‘Grenville to Malmesbury, July 21, 1797, ibid., III, 409. Pitt’s answer to 
Malmesbury’s letter of July 16 is not published and was not found by E. D. Adams 
t Guyot. Malmesbury evidently answered Pitt’s reply on July 25, when he said, 
‘‘Iam very much obliged to you for what you said on Gibralter. I have all the old 
‘ices on this point and am glad to see that you share them.’’ IJbid., III, 429. 
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by Malmesbury were rejected * and the mission to Lisle ended 
in failure. 

With the coming into power of Talleyrand in July, 1797, 
man with a vision of empire was introduced into the government 
After his return from America he read a paper, April 4, 1797, 
before the National Institute, in which he pointed out the advant 
ages to be gained by the extension of colonial power in America. 
He emphasized particularly the advantages in trade as a means 
of supplying the French West Indies and that the colony could 
be an outlet for revolutionary spirit.“° Up to January, 1799, 
Talleyrand attempted to secure Louisiana by acquiring the terri 
tory of Guinea up to the Amazon from Portugal and trading it 
to Spain. Portugal was willing to cede Guinea to France but 
insisted that it should never be given to Spain.®* In urging th: 
cession of Louisiana in exchange for Portuguese territory with 
the Spanish Ambassador, Azara, at Paris, Talleyrand dwelt 
upon the necessity for the Spanish to create a barrier betwee 
Mexico and the United States.** This argument was well wor 
out, having served to conceal numerous real ends since 1795. 
However, it was beginning to have real weight as the interests 
of the Americans increased in the Mississippi Valley. Saavedra, 
the Spanish minister of foreign affairs, advised that the old 
treaty be continued and the cession of Louisiana not mixed up 
with the peace with Portugal.” 

Upon Bonaparte’s advent into power in November, 1799, 
‘T'alleyrand was able to secure the collaboration of a man of his 


. 
4 


own views. As the French empire in Egypt faded away in th 


smoke of the battle of Aboukir Bay, the two began to dream « 


5 Malmesbury to Pitt, July 16, 1797, ibid., III, 400. 

6 This argument was an old one that had been used since the time of Mous 
in 1787. Report on Canadian Arclives, 1890, 108-19; Am. Hist. Assoe. Annual fk 
port, 1896, I, 946. 

‘Malmesbury, op. cit., III, 725-31. 

8’ French Minister of Foreign Relations to Azara, July, 1798, enclosed in 
of July 13, Azara to Saavedra, Archivo Histérico Nacional, Seecién de Est 
1022 (transcripts in the Library of Congress, hereafter cited as A. H. N., Est 
Saavedra to Azara, July 25, 1798, ibid., leg. 4022; Azara to Saavedramno, n 
Paris, August 11, 1798, ibid., leg. 4022; Azara to Saavedra, no. 51, Paris, August 
11, 1798, ibid., leg. 4022; Saavedra to Azara, San Ildefonso, August 27, 1798, 
leg. 4022. 


9 Saavedra to Azara, Aranjuez, confidential, June 4, 1798, ibid., leg. 4022. 
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) American empire built upon San Domingo as a base. Thus 
retrieve the prestige of Bonaparte, dimmed by the Egyptian 
dventure, they began to disturb Spain’s peace of mind with 

card to American encroachment and to point to the great 
esirability of a French buffer state for the protection of Mexico. 
To hurry the negotiation with Spain the special mission of Ber- 
‘hier to Madrid was announced in July. Berthier arrived in 
\ladrid in September and delivered an ultimatum for Louisiana 

eether with the two Floridas and six vessels of war.*® In re- 
turn France offered to set up a state for the Duke of Parma. 
The King held out for the two Floridas but yielded on the ques- 
on of Louisiana and the ships of war and entered into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against England. The treaty was 
sioned at San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800. 

lhe retrocession of Louisiana had been rumored in the United 
States as early as 1786 when John Jay, the secretary of foreign 

fairs, questioned the French chargé, Otto, as to the possibility 
of retrocession. Vergennes replied through Otto that there had 
never been any question of exchanging French holdings in the 
Vest Indies for Louisiana.** The evidence reviewed speaks for 
the sincerity of Vergennes’ assurance to Jay. John Quincy 
Adams reported a rumor of retrocession from the Hague on 
October 16, 1796,** and on November 9, 1797, King, the American 

inister to London, reported that Godoy stated he could not 
old out much longer on Louisiana.* In September, 1800, when 
Berthier arrived in Madrid a publicist in Paris announced the 
purpose of his mission and Humphreys, the American minister 

») Spain, questioned Urquijo who managed to deny the account. 
A copy of the treaty, which was to be kept secret, was sent to 
\merica by the London minister on November 20, 1802. 

In summary then, it may be said that in the period 1763 to 
i790 the old regime in France did not entertain designs of em- 
pire in the Mississippi Valley. In the period from 1790 to 1795 

Renaut, op. cit., 67. 
Otto to Vergennes, New York, April 23, 1786, A. M. A. E., Etats Unis, XXXI, 


299-60; Vergennes to Otto, Paris, August 25, 1786, ibid., XXXII, fols. 62-63, 
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King’s information came through the British Ministry, Rufus King, Life and 
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France might have been in a position to establish a colonia) 
empire there, if Talleyrand’s mission to London or Genét’s mjc 
sion to America had succeeded, although the acquisition of tery; 
tory would have been incidental to the main purpose at hand. 
The period from 1795 to 1799 stands out in contrast.** Although 
the negotiations for Louisiana were almost continuous during 
that time, the purpose distinctly changed from that of the Direc 
tory to acquire territory to trade with England, to that afte 
1797 of Talleyrand and Bonaparte who hoped to build a French 
empire in America. 
44 This period is described in James A. James, ‘‘ French Opinion as a Faet 

Preventing War between France and the United States, 1795-1800,’’ Am. Hist. R 


XXX, 44-55, and ‘‘Louisiana as a Factor in American Diplomacy, 1795-1 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, I, 44-56. 
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THE UNITED STATES INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS, 
1845-1860 


By Gerorce D. Harmon 


After Texas declared its independence in 1836 and Sam Hous- 
ton defeated Santa Anna in the well-known battle of San Jacinto, 
the republie faced such problems as foreign recognition, finan- 
cial loans, maintenance of its boundary claims, probable annexa- 
tion by the United States, and an adequate Indian policy to con- 
trol the marauding bands within the borders of the state and 
along its extensive frontier. The Indian problem was not the 
least of those confronted by the new republic. 

The attitude of President Sam Houston toward the red men 
was throughout his administration one of conciliation. Perhaps 
his position ean partially be explained by his earlier relations 
with the Indians, for he had previously become a naturalized 
Cherokee. He had also been a sub-agent to the Cherokees and 
adopted their mode of dress and many of their habits and cus- 
toms. Houston’s relations with this tribe were always pleasant. 
In the early part of his administration Houston’s conciliatory 
policy had the sympathy and support of the Texan congress. 
In his address to the senate, November 6, 1836, he reeommended 
the formation of an alliance with many of the border tribes and 
suggested the advisability of entering into commercial treaties 
with them; he also announced the appointment of commissioners 
to conclude treaties of peace, friendship, and intercourse.’ 

In an act to protect the Texan border, approved December 5, 
1836, the president was required to raise, as quickly as possible, 
‘‘a battalion of mounted riflemen, to consist of two hundred and 
eighty men for the protection of the frontier.’’ The term of 
service was to be twelve months. The president was also au- 
thorized to order out a number of the militia as the exigencies of 
the case might require. He was further directed to have such 

\. K. Christian, ‘‘Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar,’’ Southwestern Historical 
ly (Austin), XXIV, 44. 
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block houses, forts, and trading houses erected, as in his judg 
ment, might be necessary to prevent Indian depredations an 
to enter into such negotiations and treaties as might secure peae 
to the frontiers; finally, he was to have power to appoint agents 
to live among the Indians, and to distribute presents ag } 
deemed necessary, not to exceed in amount twenty thousand 
dollars.? 

President Houston’s attention was constantly being called t 
the frequent Indian attacks upon the defenseless frontier set 
tlers. Yet, in spite of these reports, the president showed by hi 
message to congress, November 21, 1837, that he still considere 
conciliation the best policy to pursue. He said that it was to t! 
interest of the country that the relations with the Indians | 


I 


t 


placed upon a basis of lasting peace and friendship; therefore 
it had been his policy to seek every possible means to accomplis! 
that object, and to give security to the frontier.* 

Indian raids became more numerous, however, during t 
summer of 1838, but the president, in spite of severe eriticis: 
continued to pursue his policy of peace. However, when Mira 
beau B. Lamar became the chief executive of the republic, he 
not leave the country long in doubt as to his policy in dealing 
with the Indians. In his first message to congress, December 





21, 1838, he said: ‘‘It is a eardinal principle in all political ass 





ciations that protection is commensurate with allegiance, 
the poorest citizen, whose sequestered cabin is reared on 


remotest frontier, holds as sacred a claim upon the government 


for safety and security, as does the man who lives in ease a! 
wealth in the heart of our most populous city.’’ * 

Congress and the people of the republic were now with L 
mar. On the same day that he sent this message to congress 
received from that body an act ‘‘to provide for the protection 0 
the Northern and Western frontier.’’ It created a regiment com 
prising 840 men, rank and file, divided into fifteen companies 
each. The term of service was to be three years, at a compensa 

2 Ibid., 44-45. 

Christian, ‘‘Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar,’’ loc. cit., 46. 
tJbid., 52. It should be remembered that President Lamar was seeretar’ 
Governor Troup of Georgia while he was having his fight with the Indians in 


state. That probably accounts for his severe attitude toward the Indians in T 
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tion of sixteen dollars a month, and a bounty of thirty dollars. 
Qn January 1, 1859, two other acts for the further protection 
of the frontier were approved. They first authorized the presi- 
dent to accept eight companies of mounted volunteers for a per- 
‘iod of six months, and appropriated $75,000 to maintain that 
force. The second appropriated the sum of $5,000 for a company 
of fifty-six rangers for a period of three months. A little later 
another act was approved providing for three companies of 
militia for the protection of the frontier; and on January 23, 
the sum of $1,000,000 was appropriated for the same purpose.’ 
In February, President Lamar called for volunteers from eight 
counties in western Texas for the purpose of waging an Indian 
war. 

In the meantime several battles had been fought with the In- 
dians; and apparently it was a war for extermination. The 
Cherokee Indians were driven by force of arms from Texas, 
nd the Shawnees were threatened with similar fate; so the lat 
ter agreed to move peacefully from the state. All of the Indians 
suffered severely during the Lamar administration, especially 

intruding tribes.°® 

Prior to 1845, Texas had inaugurated and pursued her own 

dian policy which was somewhat different from the Indian 
policy of the United States. The United States was the owner 
' the larger part of the vast territory west of the Allegheny 
Mountains; the federal government was rapidly colonizing her 
indians in the region known as ‘‘Indian Territory.’’ ( 
other hand, Texas had given only a few hundred acres 


i840, for the purpose of colonization, while the 


roamed at will over millions of acres of land within | 
omains. Texas, in 1843, made an attempt to control trade and 
ntercourse with the Indians. In that year an act was passed 
vhich provided for the establishment of a line of trading posts, 
which were intended to mark the temporary boundary line be 
Ibid., 53. 
Lamar was also an expansionist. He not only desired to extend 


is over all of the territory east of the Rio Grande, a goodly porti 


a 
nged to New Mexico, but he also desired to extend the boundary of Te xas t 


Moreover, the Santa Fé trade was large and profitable, and Lamar 
the 


commercial benefits that would accrue to Texas through a diversion of 


trade between St. Louis and Santa Fé. Ibid., 88-105. 
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tween the whites and the Indians. The Indians were not to gy 
below the line of posts into the white settlements. Only one 
post, however, was established under this act and that was es. 
tablished contrary to the provisions of the law. The act, there 
fore ended in failure and the Indian depredations continued, 
Upon coming into the Union in 1845, Texas retained complet 
control over her public domain. While the constitution gave ty 
the federal government the power to make treaties and to regy 
late commerce with the Indian tribes, the land occupied by the 
Indians of Texas was not the domain of the United States: | 
belonged entirely to Texas. ‘‘This fact, while it did not restraiy 
the United States from making treaties, led to a delay in extend. 
ing the Indian laws to Texas which is to be ascribed to the rever 
ence then commanded by the doctrine of state rights.’’’ 
Immediately following the annexation of Texas the United 
States government sent P. M. Butler and M. G. Lewis as special 
commissioners to negotiate a treaty with the Indians of Texas. 
They were successful in reaching an agreement with ten of th 
tribes in that state, which included the wild Comanches and th 
Lipans.* This treaty, however, placed the Indian bureau in a 
embarrassing situation, for the first article of the treaty stated 
that the Indians shall be under the protection of the federal 
government ‘‘and of no other power, state, or sovereignty, what- 
ever.’’*® The federal authority was to have exclusive power t 
regulate trade and intercourse with the savages. But, after th: 
negotiation of the treaty, the central government became skepti- 
val as to its power to extend its trade and intercourse laws over 
the Indians in Texas, for, upon coming into the Union, Texas 
retained exclusive jurisdiction over its public domain. Th 
Senate, moreover, struck out article III of the treaty which de- 
fined the relative jurisdiction of the United States and Texas. 
In March, 1847, Major R. 8S. Neighbors was sent as special 
agent to Texas to manage the Indian affairs in the state until 
Congress should take some definite and final action. In reference 





7St. George L. Sioussat, ‘‘Southern Projects for a Railroad to the Pacific Coast 
1845-57.’? An unpublished article read before the American Historical Asso« 
(New Haven, 1922). 

8 Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), 1! 
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to his instructions, W. Medill, the United States commissioner of 
Indian affairs, said that ‘‘it is difficult if not impossible to de- 
termine at present how far the department has the power and 
‘yrisdiction with respect to the Indian country in Texas... .’’”° 
Medill’s suecessor, Luke Lea, in 1850, insisted that the Indian 
agents in Texas use only conciliatory measures in dealing with 
the Indians in that region.** Consequently the Indian agents 
were powerless to deal effectively with the Indians, and with the 
white and Mexican traders. 

Thus, there existed in Texas a complex situation. The trade 
and intercourse laws of the United States did not extend within 
the limits of Texas; nor could they be extended over that com- 
monwealth, without the consent of the state. Although Texas 
retained supreme jurisdiction and control over her entire terri- 
tory, the state expected the federal government to bear the en- 
tire expense and responsibility of managing the relations with 
the Indians and keeping them peaceful. The central government, 
therefore, did not possess that power of control, ‘‘ whether as to 
whites or Indians,’’ which it exercised in other states and terri- 
tories."* Consequently, there existed in Texas a peculiar situa- 
tion: the laws of Texas were operative, while the United States 
was helpless, yet possessing nominal control over the Indians. 

Moreover, the Indian situation was further complicated with 
the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848. The 
United States territory was enormously enlarged. This vast 
increase in territory brought with it greater responsibilities. 
There were, in the territory acquired by the treaty and by the 
annexation of Texas, approximately 150,000 Indians. By article 
XI of the treaty, the United States agreed to restrain the In- 
dians ranging along the international border and within its 
limits from their incursions into Mexico and to punish and exact 
satisfaction for Indian incursions; it was made unlawful for the 
citizens of the United States to purchase captives or property 
taken by Indians from Mexico; if Mexican captives were brought 
into the territory of the United States, the federal government 

Medill places the responsibility upon Congress for failure in extending the 
laws of 1834 over Texas. 

't Senate Executive Documents, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 515-16. 
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was to rescue them and to return them to the proper Mexican 
authorities; the United States was to pass all laws necessary to 
the enforcement of these provisions; and in the removal of the 
Indians, the protection of Mexico was ever to be borne in mind: 

From the outset, it was almost impossible to enforce artic) 
XI. The strength of the United States army was only 8,000 gol. 
diers, and it was impossible to place the entire army along the 
Mexican border. The situation became more complex with the 
mad rush of Americans to California in 1849. The gold seekers 
demanded protection along the routes of travel to the gold. 
haunted region; accordingly, exploring parties were sent out to 
ascertain the best routes of travel to the Pacific. This gave rise 
to renewed and greater demands for the construction of a south- 
ern Pacific railroad, and to the granting of large tracts of land 
by Texas to various railroad companies. These facts contributed 
to the rapid development of western Texas. Henceforth there 
was an irresistable westward movement in Texas. In 1849 ther 
were a chain of United States army forts across Texas which ex- 
tended from Fort Duncan on the Rio Grande, to Fort Marvu 
Scott at Fredericksburg, Fort Croghan in Burnett County on th 
Colorado, and Fort Worth in Tarrant County. 

Between 1849 and 1853, the imaginary line between Texas 
belonging to the white man, and Texas occupied by the Indians, 
was moved westward, and Forts Belknap, in Young County, and 
Mason and Kavette, in Menard County, Chadhourne, now in 
Coke County, Phantom Hill, in James County, and Stockton u 
Pecos County, were established and several posts were erected 
on the Rio Grande. Thus within a period of four years there was 
a considerable migration westward. The people who thus mi 
grated gradually killed off the buffalo, the Indians’ chief soure: 
of livelihood, and robbed the savages of much of their land. The 
Indians, therefore, in 1849-50, were very hostile and retali- 
ated with many serious crimes. Hundreds of Indians from Mex- 
ico took part in raids into Texas during and after 1849. The same 
is true in regard to the Indians of New Mexico and of the Indian 
Territory. Thus Texas was ransacked by intruding Indians from 








13 W. M. Mallory, Treaties, Conventions . . . (Washington, 1910), I, 112-13. 
14R. C. Crane, ‘‘Some Aspects of the History of West and Northwest Texas 
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three different angles. The task of restraining the Indians was 
further complicated and rendered more difficult by climatic and 
veographical conditions, by Mexican sympathizers who resided 
along the border and often within the limits of the United 
States, by unprincipled traders and speculators, by a conflict 
between federal and state, as well as civil and military author- 
ity, and also by lack of any agreement between the United States 
and Mexico for reciprocal crossing of the border in pursuit of 
the depredating bands.** To this complicated situation must be 
added the secession movement of 1849-50. Texas, however, 
was more excited over the boundary dispute with New Mexico 
than she was over the status of slavery. She not only claimed 
a goodly portion of New Mexican territory, but applied her laws 
and jurisdiction over the disputed region, and threatened seces- 
sion unless she received it. In 1850, however, the crisis came, 
and by the compromise of that year, Texas was forced to sur- 
render her claim to the disputed territory.*® With the accept- 
ance of this adjustment the United States public domain was 
augmented, and, accordingly, her jurisdiction over the Indians 
in northwestern Texas was extended. 

Texas, however, still retained control over her public domain. 
The United States had done nothing toward extending its trade 
and intercourse laws within the state; in spite of the fact that 
it was shorn of its power effectually to control the Indians, the 
federal government did not do everything within its means to 
control the increasing restlessness of the savages within that 
region. At the close of the Mexican War there were in Texas 
only one agent and two interpreters,’ and eighteen months after 
the ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United 
States commissioner of Indian affairs reported that, since Con- 
gress had failed to provide agents for the Indians of New 
Mexico and California, it had been necessary to appoint three 
sub-agents and to transfer two agents from the upper Missouri. 
This had been done with the obligations imposed by the late 
treaty with Mexico in mind.’** One of the erying needs was the 

*Sen. Exec. Doc., 31 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 43. 

‘James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 
1896), V, 68-69. 

17 Statutes at Large, IX, 204; Sen. Exec. Doc., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., II, 975. 

‘Ss Neighbors was sent as special agent to Texas, March 20, 1847. 
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extension to the tribes of Texas and New Mexico of the pro. 
visions of the law regulating trade and intercourse and presery. 
ing peace with the Indians.’® On April 4, 1848, Rusk of Texas 
introduced a bill in Congress to that effect. The bill was cop. 
sidered by the Senate committee of Indian affairs, and, on Jun 
19, its chairman, Atchison reported the bill back with an amend- 
ment. In 1849, the secretary of the interior had urged that Con. 
gress make some arrangement with Texas, whereby the laws 
governing the Indians might be extended to the territory. Until 
this was done, he maintained, the efforts of his department to 
secure the extensive frontier from depredations and to give the 
adjacent provinces of Mexico the protection agreed to by the 
treaty of 1848, would be vain.*° 

In 1849, Major Neighbors, special agent to Texas, made a 
similar but stronger appeal. He urged the general government 
not only to apply its trade and intercourse laws to Texas but to 
purchase from that state a sufficient amount of territory for the 
permanent settlement and location of the Indians thereon. The 
federal government should provide for one general agency, with 
three or four subordinate agents and interpreters, to reside 
among the Indians. There should also be established a sufficient 
number of military posts in the Indian country to codperate with 
the Indian agent in carrying into effect all laws or treaty stipu- 
lations.”' 

In the early fifties the Indian situation in Texas became so 
serious that an Indian war was threatening. Something had to 
be done to relieve the situation, so the President of the United 
States endeavored to persuade Texas ‘‘to assign a small portion 
of her vast domain for the provisional occupancy of the small 
remnants of tribes within her borders, subject, of course, to her 
ownership and eventual jurisdiction.’’ If the state should ‘‘fail 
to do this,’’ said the President, ‘‘the fulfillment of our treaty 
stipulations with Mexico, and our duty to the Indians them- 
selves, will, it is feared, become a subject of serious embarrass- 
ment to the government.’’ * 

, 27. 

20 Sen. Exec. Doc., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., II, no. 1, p. 964. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, V, 174-75. 


19 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 27 
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On September 30, 1850, Congress authorized the appointment 
of a special commission for the purpose of obtaining statistics 
and making treaties with the various Indian tribes along the 
border of the United States and Mexico. This commission was 
composed of C. J. Todd, Robert B. Campbell, and Oliver Temple. 
The commissioners were to act in conjunction with the regular 
boundary commission. The instructions to the three commis- 
sioners were written by A. S. Lowery, acting commissioner of 
Indian affairs. Concerning the purpose of this commission, one 
writer says: ‘‘ Behind the whole affair was a plan to secure terri- 
tory probably in west Texas, on which all the southern border 
tribes could be consolidated.’’ ** 

(‘pon careful examination of the instructions to the commis- 
sioners, one finds that there is nothing concerning any purchase 
of land. Neither did the commissioners know that they were to 
endeavor to secure lands for the purpose of colonizing the In- 
dians. This statement is confirmed by the report of the commis- 
sion on August 23, 1851: ‘‘In venturing, therefore, to recom- 
mend the establishment of a superintendent of Indian affairs, 
we presuppose that it is the purpose, at an early day, of the 
United States, as well as of Texas, to enter into suitable arrange- 
ments by which the Indians shall be induced to remain within a 
specific boundary, and the public tranquillity so secured as to 
offer no possible pretext for wars in which they could be exterm- 
inated.’? ** The commissioners further recommended the policy 
of colonization to be the best course to pursue. Malin adds: 
“This would remove all Indians from the southern boundary 
line, relieve the government of Indian border difficulties, open 
the country to settlement, and make possible the building of the 
Pacifie railroad by the southern route.’’ * 

In January, 1851, the Senate committee on Indian affairs 
brought in a bill for the purpose of extending the trade and 
intercourse laws over the state of Texas. This bill suffered de- 

James C. Malin, Indian Policy and Western Expansion, Humanistic Studies 
Kansas, 1921), IT, 47. 

‘Sen. Exec. Doc., 32 Cong., 1 Sess., III, no. 1, pp. 304-305. The commission 

mmended the purchase of land for colonizing the Indians, but it was not thus 


For the instructions to the commissioners see ibid., 31 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 
. 1, pp. 153-55. 


See Malin, op. cit., 47 ff. 
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feat because it contained provisions to pay certain claims for 
Indians in Florida and Alabama.** On January 27, 1852, ap. 
other bill was introduced in the Senate for the same purpose, 
The bill was read twice and referred to the committee on Indian 
affairs, where it was pocketed never to be returned. 

John H. Rollins, a special Indian agent to Texas, said that 
the first thing to be done was not to wage war against the Ip. 
dians but to ‘‘obtain a country for the purpose of colonization: 
that without this all efforts, however honestly and energetically 
made for the purpose of securing a permanent and reliable 
peace, would be transient in their effects and abortive in their 
results’’; and that the colonization policy in the end would be 
less expensive than a prolonged and uncertain war. Rollins also 
stated that it would be possible to obtain from Texas a country 
for the Indians, and that such a policy would greatly increase 
the security of the frontier and the probabilities of peace. Rol- 
lins and Howard called on General Brooke to ascertain his 
opinion in regard to the matter. The latter not only agreed to 
the plan ‘‘but also expressed much anxiety that arrangement 
should be speedily consummated.’’ Howard was to present th 
matter to the next legislature, but professional engagements 
prevented him from so doing.” 

Thus far the United States Congress had failed to adopt a 
definite Indian policy in Texas. Congress had failed to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to treat properly with the Indians; it had 
failed to place sufficient troops along the border to adequately 
enforce the treaty stipulations of 1848. The United States army 
was increased, in 1850, from 8,000 to 13,000 soldiers, but this 
increase was not sufficient. The Indian agents, therefore, were 
left to deal with the situation as best they could. They were in 
structed to keep the treaty obligations to Mexico in mind. Thé 
delivery of Mexican captives, as well as the provisions of th 
various Indian treaties made, evidenced the fact that their in- 
structions were not forgotten. Yet these forces were not by any 
means able to handle the situation. As a result of an inefficient 
military foree along the border, many depredations were © 

26 House Reports, 31 Cong., 2 Sess., II, 37, 6. 


27 Sen. Exec. Doc., 32 Cong., 1 Sess., II, pt. 3, pp. 518-20. Rollins, Howard 
Neighbors were the three Indian agents in Texas at this time. 
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mitted within the Mexican territory by Indians whom the United 
States government was supposed to restrain. Texas likewise 
suffered seriously from the marauding Indians of Mexico. The 
‘neursions into Mexico and into Texas were frequent and the 
number of lives lost were many. 

Qn the other hand, Texas was not idle. In 1847, Governor 
Henderson proclaimed his intention to enforce the law of 1843, 
which provided for the establishment of a line of trading houses 
along the frontier beyond which the Indians were not to go, and 
nlaced Texan rangers along the line to restrict them; his efforts, 
however, ended in failure. 

David G. Burnett, former president of the republic of Texas, 
wrote a letter in August, 1847, to Major Neighbors in which he 
informed him that it was indispensable and absolutely necessary 
that the ‘‘federal government should become the proprietor of 
the vacant domain of Texas... over which these erratic people 
wander in quest of game.’’ ** In 1851, A. H. H. Stuart, secretary 
of the interior, in his annual report, said: ‘‘In order to enable 
the department to exercise the necessary authority over the 
Indians in Texas, it is indispensable that a suitable country 
should be set apart for their exclusive occupancy.’’* In the 
same year Luke Lea said that if Texas should fail to comply 
with the request of Stuart, it had no right to complain of the 
depredations of the Indians ‘‘who certainly have a right to live 


somewhere; and nowhere, more certainly, than on the lands 


which they and their fathers have occupied for countless genera- 


tions. 
On August 30, 1850, the committee of Indian affairs in the 
state legislature reported that ‘‘authentic information had been 
adduced before the Committee of the killing and massacring of 
seventy-one citizens of Texas by the Indians ... so great a de- 
struction of life, attended by so many horrible circumstances, 
consequently upon all Indian depredations, excited at once the 
liveliest and most painful solicitude of the citizens of our state; 
and requires, in the opinion of the Committee, the rise of all the 
resources of the state, to alleviate the misfortunes and protect 
‘Sen. Reports, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., I, no. 171, pp. 7, 8. 


'Sen. Exec. Doc., 32 Cong., 1 Sess., a 518. 
Ibid. 
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the lives and property of our citizens of our extensive and ex. 
posed frontier.’’ * 

When Governor Bell addressed the state legislature jy 
December, 1851, he said: ‘‘Since experience has abundantly 
shown that the system of military defense adopted by the Gen. 
eral Government has failed to give peace and protection to the 
citizens resident on several portions of our border, it becomes 
necessary that the State should interpose, and supply the def. 
ciency, no matter from what cause it may originate.’’* He 
pointed out that although serious depredations had been com. 
mitted upon the upper settlements of the Colorado, along the 
San Antonio and Nueces Rivers and their tributaries, and near 
the international streams, the federal government had with- 
drawn from E] Paso the entire military force of the United 
States which, occupying that region for the past two years, had 
furnished some slight protection to the frontier settlers and to 
the irresistable, though often impeded march of Americans west 
ward. ‘‘The inhabitants and their property were thus exposed 
to the indiscriminate attacks of the bandits and hostile In. 
dians.’’** Furthermore: 


‘*Experience has demonstrated,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘that the pres- 
ent system of military defense upon the frontier of the state, is totally 
inadequate to afford security to the inhabitants and their property 
and I sincerely trust that the Honorable Legislature at its present 
session will give such direction to this matter by addressing itself to 
the Federal Government, as will secure the persons and property o! 
individuals resident on our borders, by calling upon the General Gov- 





ernment, to afford immediate and ample military protection to every 
portion of our frontier, or by demanding the removal, at once, of al! 
the Indian tribes within the limits of the state; and that in the event 
of a refusal, or failure on the part of that Government to do so, by 
authorizing the State Executive to employ such volunteer force fron 
time to time as may be found sufficient for attainment of the end.”’ 


On December 16, 1851, a joint committee of the state senate 
and house of representatives on Indian affairs, of which K. 

81 Senate Journals of the State of Texas, 1850, 75-76. 

82 Tbid., 1851, 38-39. 

83 Ibid., 39-40. 

34 Ibid., 40. 
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< Neighbors, who had been elected to the house, was chairman, 
made the following recommendation: 


The State could adopt no better or more humane plan to relieve our 
border citizens from the petty thefts and depredations committed by 
those Indians residing in our State in detached bands, and under the 
control of no direct agency by setting apart small tracts or parcels of 
land near the United States military posts selected on our frontier, to 
be occupied by these Indians, subject to the pleasure of the State. By 
adopting the plan proposed, they will at once settle down, cultivate 
the soil, turn attention to stockraising, ete., instead of depending on 
the chase, which, at least, affords an uncertain and scanty subsistence, 
and often drives them to acts of theft upon the stock of our citizens, 
to supply the deficiency required for the support of their old men 
and families. In addition, your Committee have every reason to hope 
and believe, that so soon as the policy contemplated by resolution re- 
ferred, shall be adopted by the State, that the United States Govern- 
ment will take charge of said Indians, extend to them their protection 
and encouragement which will insure a successful peace to that por- 
tion of our frontier subject to the incursions of the Indians; an object 
much to be desired by every portion of our State, and at the same time 
result in no inconvenience to the wealth of the same.** 


This recommendation did not materialize at once, but on Janu- 
ary 3, 1852, Captain H. H. Sibley * stated that he was glad that 
a bill had been introduced for the purpose of granting certain 
lands to the Indian tribes over which the United States was to 
have jurisdiction. He respectfully suggested ‘‘that six leagues 
be located by a joint committee, composed of an agent of the 
state, the Indian Agent for the district and an officer of the army 
to be designated by the commanding general of the Department. 
The main question ... would be whether the location should be 
in one body or in separate leagues, to cover, for instance, each 
one of their villages. At all events ... the location should not be 
fixed by the law.’’ ** The legislature, in part, followed Captain 
Sibley’s recommendation two years later, when the proposed 
reservation system became an actuality. 

Tbid., 1851-52, 301-302. The report was signed by R. S. Neighbors and Wm. 


W. Williams, Senate member of the committee. 
‘Captain Sibley of the Second Dragoons was in command at Fort Graham. He 
Wrote this message to Wm. W. Williams of the joint committee on Indian affairs. 

’ Texas Sen. Journ., 1852, 301-302. 
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On February 2, John W. Dancy, chairman of the Senate coy. 
mittee on Indian affairs, made the following report: 


The committee on Indian affairs, to whom was referred a “‘ joint reso. 
lution concerning an Indian boundary’’ have instructed me to repor 
the joint resolution back to the Senate for their consideration as it js 
desired to ascertain what course the United States Government is dis. 
posed to pursue with regard to the Indians within the limits of Texas 
The resolution authorized the Governor to open negotiations with the 
United States Government on that subject, but makes nothing obliga. 
tory upon the State, unless it is ratified by a subsequent Legislature 
There are many difficulties connected with our Indian relations; but 
it is believed that they can all be overcome, if the United States is 
disposed to act justly towards Texas. Although the conduct of that 
Government heretofore has not been calculated to inspire Texas with 
confidence when her interests are concerned, there is no impropriety 
in giving the United States an opportunity to show whether they are 
disposed to do us justice hereafter, or not. Hoping that a chance may 
take place for the better, the resolution is submitted.** 


At this time there were many joint resolutions which passed 
the state legislature. One informed the United States Senators 
and Representatives from Texas of the ‘‘defenseless condition 
of the frontier of Texas.’’** Another concerned the Indian 
boundaries on the frontier of Texas; *° while another forbade 
any person to ‘‘sell, or barter any ardent spirits, arms or am- 
munition to an Indian, such person shall upon conviction thereof 
in the district court, be fined ...a sum not less than ten nor 
more than one hundred dollars for each offense’’; ** and still 
another authorized the ‘‘Governor to adopt such measures as 
may be necessary to protect the frontiers from Indian depreda- 
tions, when the same are not protected by the troops of the 
United States.’’ * 

The United States Congress also began to legislate in behalf 
of Texas; and the Indian agents within the state became more 
and more active. In the summer of 1852, the Senate passed the 
House bill which authorized the raising of a regiment of mounted 





38 Signed, John W. Dancy, ibid., 418. 

39 Ibid., 509-10. 

40 Tbid., 554. 

41 [bid., 493. This was an amendment to one of the joint resolutions passé d by 
the legislature. 

42 Ibid., 418. 
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The bill was so amended as to authorize the ‘‘ President to ac- 
cept the services of as many companies of mounted Texan rang- 
ers as he, in his judgment, may deem necessary, the whole force 
not to exceed 500 men to be employed one year from the date 
of their muster into the service, unless otherwise directed by the 
President of the United States. These rangers are to provide 
their own horses, clothes, and equipments, with the exception of 
arms and ammunition. The officers to have the same pay and 
emoluments as officers of like grade in the army — the sergeants 
$28; corporals $25; privates $22 per month; the same forage for 
horses now allowed to dragoons in the regular service, with 
the same allowances in cases of wounds or other disabilities in- 
curred in service.’’ 

The state of affairs on the Rio Grande frontier was deplorable. 
The people were frequently robbed and murdered; life and pro- 
perty were altogether insecure; and there was feared an atro- 
cious border war in that region. ‘‘With a view, therefore, to 
preserve peace with a neighboring Republic, to prevent a lawless 
border warfare, and to afford such protection to .. . frontier 
settlers as their present defenseless situation so urgently re- 
quires,’’ ** the Senate amendment was recommended and passed. 

Congress also appropriated money for the purpose of remov- 
ing from Texas the intruding Indians of the United States, and 
the federal Indian agents were instructed to effect the removal 
of such tribes. The task, however, was very difficult. The In- 
dians expressed a willingness to emigrate and sometimes signed 
treaties agreeing to move from Texas, but such agreements were 
never executed.* 


By August 15, 1852, George T. Howard, superintendent of 
Indian affairs in Texas, was thoroughly convinced that the policy 


ot 


colonizing the Indians in Texas was the only adequate course 
to pursue. He said that the government should purchase land 


‘S This bill embraced Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, and California. Nacogdoches 
Chronicle, August 7, 1852. 

‘* Nacogdoches Chronicle, August 7, 1852. There was a dispute over the Texas 
gers’ pay for several years to come, for they volunteered, and were ready to be 
tered into service on the specified day, but it was sometime afterwards before 
ey were actually sworn into service. 


sé? 


. Exec. Doc., 32 Cong., 2 Sess., I, no. 1, pp. 299, 431. 
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from the state of Texas for that purpose and if such a purchag 
was not quickly effected, the government should either buy 0; 
lease land from private individuals.** He further recommended 
‘*that where lands are set apart for Indians, the agents shoyld 
be required to reside among those under their supervision,” 
With their present powers the office of the Indian agent ‘‘ig 4). 
most a nullity’’;** thus the federal authorities admitted tha: 
the present government policy was a failure. 

On the other hand, Governor Bell’s address to the state leg. 
islature in 1852, und the resolutions passed by the legislative 
body during the same year, furnish sufficient proof that the Ip. 
dian policy, as pursued by the state, was likewise a failure. Yet 
the government of Texas hesitated for nearly two years before 
it agreed to surrender a portion of its territory for the purpose 
of colonizing the red men. In the meantime, the Texas legisla- 
ture became engrossed in the proposed southern railroad to the 
Pacific, and was eager to appropriate a portion of her immense 
domain for the construction of railroads; it was apparently un- 
willing, however, to give a small portion of land for Indian 
colonization. 

Conditions within and along the border of Texas continued to 
grow more serious until the state realized that something had to 
be done. The Mexican Indians and traders continued to thieve, 
murder, and pillage along the Rio Grande and far into the inter- 
ior of Texas; the New Mexican Indians intruded at least one 
hundred miles within the state; while the savages from the In- 
dian territory just north of Texas were guilty of many crimes. 
The United States government could not, therefore, police every 
foot of ground along the border of that enormous state with its 
small army, and neither could the state of Texas. Without a 
strong military force surrounding the state and even within the 
state it would be impossible to prevent the wild and intruding 
Indians from entering the country and committing their usual 
crimes. Thus the railroad question, the Mexican and New Mex 
ican Indians raiding into Texas, the lack of effective militar) 
force along the border of the state, the enormous migration 





46 Howard said that he could purchase land very cheaply from private individuals 
Ibid., 430. 
47 Ibid. 
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westward, and the demands of the emigrants and the frontier 
<ettlers for security eventually forced the state to surrender 
temporarily a portion of her vast domain to the United States 
for the specific purpose of colonization; therefore, Governor P. 
H. Bell, in his message to the state legislature, November 9, 
1853, recommended that that body ‘‘give the necessary authority 
to the General Government for the temporary occupation of a 
certain district of the State, as shall be deemed best adapted for 
the purpose, and which will not conflict with existing private 
claims, nor any contemplated route for the Pacific Railroad; 
designating the tract or district, by metes and bounds; and stipu- 
lated that the district so occupied shall revert to the State so 
soon as the General Government shall be able to effect more 
permanent arrangements for the final disposition of the Indian 
tribes in Texas.’’ * 

On February 6, 1854, an act was passed by the Texas legis- 
lature giving to the United States government jurisdiction over 
twelve leagues of the vacant land of the state of Texas, ‘‘for the 
use and benefit of the several tribes of Indians residing within 
the limits of Texas.’’ The United States government was au- 
thorized to survey ‘‘three separate districts, or less, each dis- 
trict to be in a form as nearly square as may be.’’ The juris- 
diction over said twelve leagues of land was ceded to the govern- 
ment of the United States provided, ‘‘this cession of jurisdiction 
shall not be construed so as to deprive the State of Texas of the 
right of jurisdiction over any person other than an Indian for 
any offence committed upon the person or property of anyone 
within the limits of this State; and further provided, that all 
process issuing from any of the courts of this State may be 
served in the like manner and have the same force and effect as 
though executed in any other portion of the State.’’ 

It was further stipulated ‘‘that whenever the land or any dis- 
trict thereof, selected or purchased as herein provided, shall 
cease to be used for Indian purposes, the jurisdiction herein 

‘Texas Sen. Journ., 1853-54, 20. Again on December 23, 1853, the Governor 
urged the poliey of colonization. There was no adequate reason why Texas should 
' lopt the policy of colonization, for after deducting every claim to her publie 


main, known to exist, she had remaining 102,740,301 acres. Sen. Exec. Doc., 33 
ng., ] Sess., I, 256. 
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ceded shall cease, and such portion of said land as shall be takey 
from the public domain of this State, shall revert together 
with all and singular the improvements made thereon, to the 
State, to be disposed of in such manner as the Legislature may 
thereafter see proper; provided, that should the line of the eop- 
templated railroad to the Pacific run through any portion of 
said territory selected under the provisions of this act, the right 
of way to three hundred feet in width be and the same is hereby 
reserved.’ *° 

The United States government selected Captain Marcy, an ex. 
perienced and dependable explorer, to select the sites for the 
reservations thus provided for. The expedition was equipped 
and properly fitted out at Fort Smith, and the military escort 
was furnished from Fort Arbuckle. The act of the state legis. 
lature provided for the reservations to be located within twenty 
miles of the chain of forts maintained by the United States 
government. Captain Marcy in conjunction with Major Neigh- 
bors conferred with the Indians and received their consent to 
settle on the Brazos. There were established two Indian reser- 
vations in that vicinity: °° one was located on the Brazos, twenty 
miles below Fort Belknap; the other reservation was located 
on the Clear Fork of the Brazos, forty-five miles farther west, 
on which were located 277 Comanches.” 

At first, the reports of the agents on these reservations held 
out every prospect of success. The United States trade and 
intercourse laws were extended over the reservations. The In- 
dians of the Brazos settlement were reported to be conducting 


49 W. S. Oldham and G. W. White, A Digest of the General Statute Laws of the 
State of Texas (Austin, 1859), 238-39. Texas State Gazette (Austin), February 25, 
1854. There was considerable opposition to the bill on the ground of state rights 
Just about this time the United States Senate ratified the Gadsden Treaty w 
released the United States from article XI and made possible the construction « 
the proposed railroad to the Pacifie by the southern route. 

50 The act was passed February 6, 1854 but the reservations were not occupied by 
the Indians until February of the next year. 

51 There were placed five tribes upon this reservation: the Anadahkoes, Tolwa 
conoes and Wacoes, Tonhowas, and Caddoes. 

52 It was quite difficult to ascertain the exact number of the Comanches upon thi 
reservations at any given time. They had an irresistable desire to roam at Wi); 
therefore, it was difficult to keep them upon the reservations. There were 557 Coman 
ches upon the reservation in 1856, Sen. Exec. Doc., 35 Cong., 3 Sess., II, 555, 56° 
566. 
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themselves according to the best of behavior — morality and 
‘ndustry had surpassed the most sanguine expectations. By the 
end of August, 1855, storerooms, houses for the agents and em- 
ployees, and a blacksmith shop had been erected. Two farmers 
with assistant laborers were employed to instruct the Indians in 
agriculture and 275 acres of land had been plowed and planted 
with corn. By the summer of 1856, the Indians had made fur- 
ther progress, more buildings had been erected, additional acres 
of land were in cultivation, and public schools had been estab- 
lished.** 

Moreover, the federal authorities had received loyal support 
and codperation from the members of the state legislature, the 
Governor, and the frontier settlers. By an act of February 4, 
1856, a third Indian reservation to consist of five leagues of land 
was set apart by the state ‘‘for the use and benefit of the several 
Indians residing west of the Pecos River, and within the limits 
of Texas.’ ** 

Apparently Texas was willing to have the federal laws ex- 
tended over the frontier region of the state,®° but the central 
government failed to take advantage of the opportunity. By an 
act of the state legislature, July 28, 1856, the federal laws regu- 
lating trade and intercourse were declared to be in force over a 
territory extending ten miles beyond the bounds of the Indian 
reservations. This act seems to have been intended to supercede 
the joint resolution to that effect passed on February 4 of the 
same year.” 

58 Sen. Exec. Doc., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 529, 533, 534. 

5¢Oldham and White, op. cit., 239. This grant was never actually colonized. It 
was to be located west of the Pecos River, ‘‘and the said guarantee of land may be 
determined according to English measures.’?’ The United States government was 

have complete control over the Indians to be located within the reservation. It 
is interesting to note that this reservation ‘‘may be determined according to English 
measures.’’? The first grant did not specify which should be employed, the Spanish 
or the English rule of measurement. As a result a considerable dispute arose in 
regard to which method should be used. 

By an act of August 30, 1856, six hundred and forty acres of land was given to 
the Coshattee tribe of Indians. 

The United States Congress had not, as yet, seen fit to extend the trade and 
ntercourse laws over the entire state of Texas. In 1858, R. S. Neighbors called the 
ttention of the Indian bureau and of Congress to the situation. 

*Oldham and White, op. cit., 240. Another act of August 28, 1856, forbade 


the sale of spirituous liquors to the Indians and ‘‘any person found guilty of such an 
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By an act of the legislature, February 12, 1858, all persons 
were prohibited from ‘‘selling, bartering, or giving spirituoys 
or vinous liquors to an Indian of the Choctaw or Chickasaw ter 
ritory, bordering on the state of Texas.’’ Anyone found violat. 
ing this act ‘‘shall upon conviction of such violation, be fined 
not less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars . . . ang 
any person dealing in spirituous liquors was required”’ to give 
bond in a sum of five hundred dollars, with two more securities, 
binding themselves faithfully to carry out the provisions of this 
act.” 

In view of such important legislation on the part of the state 
of Texas and the rapid progress made by the Indians in agri. 
culture and in civilization, one might expect success in the policy 
of colonization. However, underneath the apparently successful 
beginning, there were forces at work that would ultimately de- 
stroy the reserves. The wild Indians from Mexico, New Mexico, 
and the Indian Territory continued to maraud the frontier of 
Texas. The trouble in Kansas caused a large portion of the 
mounted troops that had been stationed on the Texas frontier 
to be sent to that territory. Fort Belknap was abandoned, and, 
in 1855, the other forts were reduced in strength. The departure 
of the soldiers was a signal for the renewal of hostile incursions. 
It was at this time that volunteers under the command of Cap- 
tain J. H. Callahan pursued a few of the hostile tribes for some 
distance across the Rio Grande. He soon found himself con- 
fronted by a strong force of Indians and Mexicans. It was with 
considerable difficulty that he made his way back to the Rio 
Grande, which he was able to cross only after burning Piedras 
Negras to cover his retreat.** 

This episode served as a spur to the federal officers. General 
Smith assured the Governor that he would place companies otf 
mounted riflemen at such points as would give protection to the 
settlements that had suffered from Indian raids, that the rifle 
regiment would be filled to its full completement, and that an 


offenee shall be fined, not less than ten nor more than one hundred dollars.’’ bid 
p- 506. 

57 Ibid., 241. 

58 Sen. Doc., 34 Cong., 3 Sess., II, 727, 729. The agents urged the policy of 
colonizing the intruding Indians. Jbid., 730. 
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additional regiment of mounted men under the command of Al- 
hert Sidney Johnston would be stationed on the Texan frontier. 
(Governor Pease was thus enabled to report to the legislature 
in his message, November, 1857, that ‘‘our frontier counties have 
not been entirely exempt from Indian depredations during the 
yast two years, though such occurrences have not been as fre- 
quent as at former periods; that Brevet Major General Twiggs, 
who is now in command of the department, has done everything 
» his power to give entire protection to our citizens; but the 
foree under his command is altogether too limited. I am as- 
sured that he has already applied for such an increase of force 
as will be adequate to that object.’’ 

In spite of the favorable report of the Governor in November, 
1857, there were many echoes of complaint from the frontier 
settlements of the state and from the members of the state leg- 
islature. A select committee of the senate, in a report dated 
January 13, 1858, severely criticized the colonization policy: 
“The Government of the United States, through her agents, has 
collected and settled a few small tribes, naturally better dis- 
posed, on the Brazos River, below Fort Belknap, where they are 
somewhat advancing in civilization, but they do not number 
more than four or five hundred warriors.’’ The Indians that 
roam the borders of Texas are not friendly disposed, and a 
large portion of Comanches continue to raid within the state. 
The Comanches of the reservation pass and repass through the 
country.°® The Indians are applauded for their good faith and 
friendship; ‘‘and reports are made that those Indians are not 
concerned in the outrages ... and that the mischief is done by 
Indians beyond their control, or by white men.’’ Such a policy 
is working very disastrously to the safety of our frontier. ‘‘The 
departments and General Officers in command of forces are dis- 
posed to believe their own officers in preference to strangers, 
and those reports are contradictory to the allegations and com- 
plaints of the citizens and Texan authorities. The people and 


our Legislature ask for protection — describe the Indian at war, 
and recite outrages. The Government officers say the Indians 
are at peace at their agency and elsewhere, doing good to our 


* The reservation Indians were allowed to hunt beyond the limits of the reserves 
1 1857 and 1858. 
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country — cite some act of generosity of some Indians ip yp. 
taking property stolen by white men, or murders committed }y 
some unknown persons.’’ °° . 

Another source of aid to the Indians, but of danger to th 
whites, said the committee, ‘‘is, that those who are friendly, o; 
recognized as such, are permitted to pass and repass in our 
settlements, and when hostile Indians choose to penetrate the 
same territory, they cannot distinguish [them] from friendly. 
Citizens fall easy prey to their enemies, who having chanees to 
spy out the situation of property, or unguarded condition of the 
husbandman, to commit murder and theft; therefore those In- 
dians ought not to be allowed to pass into the settlements.” ' 
The United States government was accordingly urged not to 
permit friendly Indians to pass within the limits of the frontier 
settlements, to confine the Indians within the limits of the reser 
vations, to declare war against all Indians found outside of the 
reserves, and to employ a corps of men accustomed to Indian 
warfare and acquainted with the country to protect the frontier 
of the state.®* 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1858 the wild Indians 
continued to harrass the frontier settlers. In September, a large 


body of Indians threatened war on the frontiersmen; therefore, 
General Twiggs ordered four companies of the Second Cavalry 
into the Indian country for the purpose of waging a military 
vampaign against the savages. At the general’s request a small 
company of the Indians from the Brazos agency accompanied th: 
troops as spies.°° 


Conditions on the frontier moreover grew steadily worse; con- 
sequently, the frontier settlements began to send petitions to the 
state legislature and to the United States Indian agents, com 
plaining of the frequent Indian forays into their settlements. 
On December 25, 1858, the people of Jack County declared, ‘‘ that 

60 Texas Sen. Journ., 1857-58, 323-26. The members of this committee wer 
George B. Erath, Henry E. McCullock, Farhes Britton, J. W. Throckmorton, and E 
B. Searborough. 

61 [bid., 325. 

62 The people demanded protection from the savages, and they frequently accuse¢ 
the reserve Indians of crimes that were committed by the wild Indians or unscru 
lous whites. 

63 Sen. Exec. Doc., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., I, 526. The reserve Indians frequently 4 
companied the United States troops and often rendered valuable service. 
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we will not countenance the ingress of Indians, of whatever name 
or kind, amongst us, or in the country, unless they are accom- 
yanied by a white man of high-toned character. ... That we will 
not know wild savages from tame ones; and that, in carrying 
these resolutions out and into effect, we will regard them all on 
the same footing, and they shall be dealt with in similar and 
like manner... .’’ “ 

The climax came, December 27, 1858, when a hunting party of 
twenty-seven Indians, from the Brazos reservation, were at- 
tacked in Polo Pinto County by a company of twenty white men 
from Erath County. Four men and three women were killed 
while asleep and eight children were wounded. * This massacre, 
with resulting fear of retaliation, caused great excitement 
throughout the state. The citizens of the frontier counties or- 
eunized into armed companies and unanimously elected Captain 
Allison Nelson of Bosque County to command the regiment of 
citizen soldiers. 

On the other hand, Major Neighbors consulted Richard B. 
Hubbard, the United States district attorney for western Texas, 
in regard to the actual jurisdiction of the United States over 
the ‘‘persons, lives, and property of the Indians’’ settled upon 
the reservations, and also concerning ‘‘what jurisdiction the 
United States exercised over the ten-mile limit granted outside 
of the Indian reserves proper.’’ ** Hubbard replied: ‘‘The state 
of Texas reserves only the right of jurisdiction in said reserves 
over persons ‘other than Indians’ for any offense committed by 
said persons upon the person or property of anyone within the 
limits of the state. Such persons who may commit offenses out- 

4 Ibid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 622. On December 25, 1858, the people of Jack 

uty assembled in the town of Jacksboro and Col. T. W. Williams was elected 

rman of the meeting who in turn appointed C *. F. G. Faucett, T. J. Wyatt, 
n Gage, T. Jeff Ragan and Ezra Cole to draft the resolutions. The resolutions 


e signed by sixty-one members of the committee on resolutions. A copy was sent 
the federal Indian agents in the state and published in the Frontier News and the 
Bir lville Union. 
Sen. Exec. Doc., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., I, 602, 603. The citizens of Polo Pinto County 
ud that the Indians were not molesting them and that they conducted themselves 
peaceable manner. They expressed their regret that such an outrage occurred in 
r county and asked for protection from a possible retaliation; but from this 
onward the Indians were restricted to the reservations. 


Ibid., 617. Nelson did not take part in the massacre. 


> 1} eS 
lbid., 592, 
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side the reserves, though residing therein, are amenable to tho 
laws of Texas. So long, however, as the Indian Tribes remaiy 
within the limits of the reservations assigned them by the state 
and accepted by the General Government, just so long does the 
General Government ‘exercise entire control and jurisdictioy 
over said Indian tribes within said limits.’ ’’ * 

Since the massacre took place beyond the limits of the reger. 
vations, the state courts possessed jurisdiction over the crime. 
The Governor, however, attempted to exercise a firm hand ip 
dealing with the criminals. On January 17, 1859, he ordered the 
citizen-soldiers to disband, and ‘‘directed all the civil authori. 
ties and peace officers of the state to use all legal means in their 
power to arrest all offenders in the premises (in order that they 
may be dealt with according to law).’’ © 

In spite of the firm stand of the Governor and of Major Neigh- 
bors, public opinion would not permit the arrest and trial of the 
murderers; they were never brought to justice. The frontier 
forces did not disband but continued to organize and to threaten 
attacks upon the reservations; therefore, Major Neighbors, the 
judicial authorities, and the Governor came to the conclusion 
that it would be impossible to maintain the reserves, and that 
the Indians should be moved beyond the limits of the state.” 

On March 20, the citizens of Polo Pinto, Erath, Comanche, 
and Jack Counties threatened to attack the Brazos Agency with 
seven hundred and fifty or a thousand men.” In fact, the situa- 
tion became so serious, that Major Thomas was requisitioned 


68 Ibid., 592-93. There seems to have been a conflict in authority. The attorney 
leaned toward Texan jurisdiction. In regard to the ten mile limit the United States 
had control over such offenses as might arise from the introduction and sale 0! 
spirituous liquors in said reservations. IJbid., 593. 

69 Tbid., 59. Captain Ford, commander of the state troops, was ordered to arrest 
the murderers of the Indians but failed to do so. ‘‘The course pursued by that offi 
cer, and men under his command,’’ said Neighbors, ‘‘so far from sustaiu.ng the 
judiciary in the execution of the civil law of the land has done much to embarrass 
them in their action, and to defeat the ends of justice by sympathizing with the 
murderers of the Indians.’’ Ibid., 604. 

70 Ibid., 625-26. The threatened attack upon the reserves in February, 189%, 
caused all of the Indians to leave their homes and to assemble around the house 
the agents for protection. The citizens claimed that they sent a commission to the 
reservation to negotiate a treaty with the Indians and that such a treaty was 
cluded but the agents and the Indians denied the existence of such a treaty. By 


February 24, the Indians had returned to their villages. 
71 Tbid., 628-30. 
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for at least one company of United States troops, in order to 
assist in the protection of the lives and property of the Indians.” 

The month of April was characterized by continued excite- 
ment among the reservation Indians, caused by frequent forays 
of the Comanches and the threatened attack upon reserves by 
the citizens. The citizens of the different surrounding counties 
were ‘‘kept in constant excitement and hostility by the speeches 
made by Captain Baylor and others, and by constant rumors of 
the outrages and depredations said to be committed by the re- 
serve Indians.’’ “* 

In view of these conditions, Captain Baylor, defying the 
United States army, attacked the upper reserve on the latter 
part of April."* Meantime, the frontier citizens became so en- 
raged that, on April 25, they requested the immediate resigna- 
tion of Neighbors and Ross.** The situation became so acute 
that the Indians again abandoned their villages and assembled 
at the agency.”* Captain Baylor, on May 23, ‘‘drew up [his 
forces] in line of Battle’’ between the Waco Village and the 
agency buildings. A fight ensued in which several were wounded 
on each side; further bloodshed was prevented by the Gov- 
ernor’s message to Major Nelson and to the frontier citizens, 
asking them to delay further hostilities until a peace commission 
could be appointed with power and authority to ‘‘represent the 
state of Texas in the peaceable and lawful adjustment of said 
difficulties.’’ *® 

72 Ibid., 630. 


Major Thomas commanded the second Cavalry at Camp Cooper, 
tenant Burnett was ordered to the reservation with reénforcements. 
Ibid., 639. 
t [bid., 644. 
rhe following address was signed by seventy-four of the frontier citizens and 
) the Indian agents: 
‘“Gentlemen: your course and conduct for the last eighteen months having 
rly failed to give satisfaction to the citizens of the frontier of Texas, and for the 
t the opinion prevails generally in all the frontier counties that you have 
n bad faith to the Indian and white man, and having been disappointed in 


mg cherished hope that you would be removed from office, but, on the contrary, 
] 


ear! 


rned that you have lately been reappointed, we take this, our only method, 
make known to you our unqualified disapprobation of your course as agents and 


nd your immediate resignation.’’ See ibid., 641-42. 


r 


6 Ibid., 638, 
‘ Ibid., 646. 
8 Ibid., 655-56. 


The committee was composed of George B. Erath, John Henry 
r > hye | ’ J bd ’ . 
, Richard Coke, J. M. Smith, and J. M. Steiner. 
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This commission when appointed, was ‘‘clothed with power. 
in the last resort, to call into the service of the state, one hup. 
dred men for the purpose of preserving the peace and preven; 
violations of law.’’ Almost immediately the situation became go 
critical that this authority was exercised and one hundred mey 
were called into service to protect the reserves, while United 
States cavalrymen were rushed to Texas by the federal authori. 
ties.” On June 26, moreover, the commission reported, that the 
reserve Indians were guilty of many crimes and that the fron. 
tier citizens had a just cause to complain and to demand restitu- 
tion. This report caused Governor Runnels to abandon the 
vause of the Indians and to demand their immediate removal. 

Major Neighbors was now ordered to the Choctaw and Chick. 
asaw country to select a place for the possible removal of the 
Indians. In the execution of his instructions, some of the leading 
reserve Indians accompanied him to that region. Upon his ar. 
rival at Fort Arbuckle, July 2, Neighbors received instructions 
to remove the Indians to that territory. Major Neighbors, Elias 
Rector, the Indian agent for that district, and the Indian chiefs 
selected the location for the new home of the reserve Indians.” 
When Major Neighbors returned to the reservations, he found 
the frontier citizens still in arms,*? and the Indians could not 
recover their stock that wandered beyond the reservations. 

On July 25, Neighbors reported that he had everything ar- 
ranged for the removal of the Indians, and on July 31 and 
August 1, 1859, the last of the reservation Indians marched out 
of the reserves, guarded by the United States troops, but at- 
tacked by the frontier citizens. On September 1, 1859, Major 
Neighbors turned over the Indians to 8. A. Blain, Rector’s as- 
sistant,** who assumed charge in his absence. On his way back 
from the Indian territory, Major Neighbors ‘‘was murdered b) 
some person or persons, whose vengeful animosity, it is sup- 
posed, he had incurred by his zealous and uncompromising 
79 Ibid., 647-64. The citizens of Parker County sent a petition to the agents, June 
. They set about organizing other counties to attack the reserves. Ibid., 684-89. 
80 [bid., 664-65. 

81 Ibid., 678-86. 
82 [bid., 689. 
83 Ibid., 699, 701. 
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efforts to protect the Indians and their property from wrong.’’ “ 

After the annexation of Texas the United States found itself 
‘) an embarrassing situation in regard to its relations with 
Texas and the execution of its legal right to control the Indians 
within the state. Texas retained control of its public lands, 
while the United States was expected to regulate Indian affairs. 
The government had previously adopted the policy of placing 
the various Indian tribes upon reservations so that they would 
he less subject to come in conflict with the desires of the white 


however, the plan of the federal government was thwarted be- 
cause the state delayed granting the necessary reservations. 
The Indians within the state not only became exceedingly rest- 
less and destructive, but the red men from the outside invaded 
the country from three sides — north, south, and west. After 
the loss of many valuable lives and the destruction of thousands 
of dollars worth of property, Texas agreed to grant a portion 
of its lands for the colonization of the Indians. The tribes of 
the state were accordingly placed upon two reserves. With the 
aid of the federal government the reservation Indians became 
peaceful and turned to agriculture and civilization. It was not 
long, however, before the frontiersmen desired the land of the 
Indians, and pressure was brought to bear to move them farther 
north into the Indian country. When the removal of the Indians 
was finally accomplished in 1859, the frontiersmen of Texas be- 
came only temporarily satisfied. Discontent with inadequate 
‘ederal protection from Indian danger later provided a fertile 
source of secession sentiment in many of the frontier settle- 
ments of the Lone Star state.* 
bid., 383. 


*° See Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘The Frontier and Secession,’’ in Studies in South- 
llistory and Politics (New York, 1914), 68-79. 
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HUGH McCULLOCH AND THE TREASURY DEPART. 
MENT, 1865-1869 


By Hersert 8. ScHELL 


When a vacancy occurred in the treasury portfolio in Mare), 
1865, it was to a practical Indiana banker that President Linco); 
turned for the appointment. For Hugh McCulloch, the ap. 
pointee, it was a promotion from his position of comptroller of 
the currency, an office he had filled since its creation in May, 
1863. This had been preceded by twenty-eight years of experi- 
ence in banking at Fort Wayne, whither he had migrated from 
New England in 1833. 

When McCulloch entered upon his new official duties, the task 
of financial reconstruction was colossal. The total indebtedness 
of the nation had reached $2,800,000,000 by October, 1865." Over 
half of this was in the form of short term and temporary loans. 
The burdens of taxation, both local and national, were heavy. 
Wholesale prices had increased at a maximum of 116 per cent 
and the reduction of the inflated prices was now of vital interest.’ 
The paper currency had been inflated from $200,000,000 to 
$635,000,000 of which $428,000,000 were in non-interest-bearing 
legal tenders, or greenbacks. Whereas about $275,000,000 oi 
coin had been in circulation in 1861, specie had been put in abey- 
ance in ordinary exchange; and gold now hovered at 145. The 
task of ‘‘repairing the financial disturbance and mischief occa 
sioned by the war’’ involved not only converting the temporar 
obligations into a permanent form at more favorable terms, bu! 
also the restoration of the specie standard. The success of any 
policy, moreover, was predicated on an undisturbed money mar 
ket. 

By autumn of 1865, Secretary McCulloch had worked out his 
policy. On October 11, in a speech at Fort Wayne, he expressed 





1 Re port of the Secre tary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 
Executive Documents, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 3, p. 17. 
2 E. W. Kemmerer, High Prices and Deflation (Princeton, 1921), 37. During ' 


World War period, the maximum increase in wholesale prices was 165 per cent. 
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himself in favor of a policy of contracting the legal tenders in 
order to make the paper currency convertible into specie.’ In 
his Report to Congress on December 5, appropriate legislation 
was reeommended. He had made the funding of the legal tenders 
the cardinal point of his program. The House of Representa- 
tives seemed to be in accord with his contraction view when it 
passed the Alley Resolution on December 18, by a vote of 144 to 
6. concurring and pledging its codperation to that end.* 

The desirability of reaching resumption was generally con- 
ceded. A divergence of opinion, however, arose over the method. 
Opposition to the contraction plan centered in a doubt as to the 
expediency of diminishing the nation’s currency. Feeling was 
prevalent in many quarters that the funding of both short time 
and long term loans should be given primary attention. Senator 
John Sherman, the leading exponent of this view, held that such 
funding was indispensable for the gradual advancement of the 
publie credit and that any interference with the volume of cur- 
rency would defeat the conversion of the debt at lower interest 
rates.’ Jay Cooke, the veteran banker, likewise felt that funding 
should precede contraction.’ Closely related to this view was the 
belief that the growth of the country, development of mines, 
construction of railways to the Pacific, and the resumption of 
productive activities in the South would secure such wider em- 
ployment for the currency that it would in a short time approxi- 
mate gold value. The first view was founded on the assumption 
that contraction would derange the economic structure of the 
country and thus, by retarding development and economic recon- 
struction, delay the movement toward resumption; the second 
view was based on the premise that the economic activities of 
an expanding country required a relatively larger volume of 
circulation, and that contraction would deplete the existing cur- 
reney already becoming less redundant. It is the latter premise 
wherein lay the germs of a later inflation movement. 

Hugh MeCulloch, Speeches, Lectures and Letters upon various Subjects (Wash 

rton, 1891), 50, 

‘Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 75. 

Ibid., 1846; John Sherman, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate, 
and Cabinet (Chicago, 1895), I, 377-79. 


* Jay Cooke to John Sherman, April 2, 1866, Sherman MSS. (in Library of Con- 
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Despite the sentiment expressed in the Alley Resolution, suc) 
opposition began to assert itself, that a bill drafted at the treag. 
ury department to give the secretary wide discretionary powers 
to fund the non-interest-bearing legal tenders was rejected by 
the House on March 16, 1866." To the objections against a din. 
inution of the currency was added an unwillingness to entrust 
so much unlimited power to the treasury head. George 8. Bout. 
well declared the bill gave the secretary power to make every 
man from Texas to Maine weep or laugh at his pleasure.’ 

Approval was finally secured on April 12, by an amended bill 
which limited the power to contract to not more than $10,000,000 
within the first six months and not more than $4,000,000 a month 
thereafter. McCulloch pronounced the failure to grant addi. 
tional powers a national calamity.”° 

A measure designed to refund the entire national debt was 
successfully piloted through the Senate by John Sherman in 
July,’ but was never acted upon by the House. The sponsor of 
the bill correctly attributed its failure to MeCulloch’s lack of 
support.” The details of the bill had been worked out with Me- 
Culloch, but when during the summer of 1866 a severe financial 
crisis developed in Europe, especially in England, with a result- 
ant disturbance of the New York money market, the secretary 
deemed the proposition of securing a lower interest rate imprac- 
tical.** 

The task of retiring any part of the currency required the 
secretary to weigh well every contemplated step, for the slight- 





7Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 1468. The bill failed by a vote of 64 t 
70. But 3 out of 27 Democrats voted nay; only 14 votes were cast for the bill by 
Republican members from the West and South. The Republican membership in the 
House had clearly put itself on record against the McCulloch program. 

8 Ibid., 1498. 

9 Statutes at Large, XIV, 31. 

10 Letter to Justin Morrill, chairman of the ways and means committee, in ¢ 
Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 1609. 

11 Jbid., 3927. 

12 Jay Cooke wrote to Sherman, August 1, 1866, ‘‘I don’t hesitate to say, that I 
consider certain parties, whose names you can easily guess, as responsible for the 
failure.... Next time, we will understand in black and white just how far we are 
to be supported.’’ Sherman MSS. 

18 McCulloch to J. M. Forbes, May 24, 1866, McCulloch MSS. (in Library of 
Congress). At the instance of McCulloch, Henry D. Cooke had asked Sherman for 
postponement of the bill. Cooke to Sherman, May 22, 1866, Sherman MSS. 
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ost misstep would react injuriously on the entire financial struc- 
ture. The very evil which was to be remedied made the problem 
doubly difficult — a system of irredeemable currency. Besides 
the disturbing influence of speculation fostered by the trafficking 
in gold, there were inherent the spasmodic disturbances from a 
currency that could not adjust its volume in response to the 
needs and wants of the community. Ease and tightness of money 
were seasonal phenomena. Any artificial manipulation of the 
cireulation, if ill-timed, was fraught with grave disaster. 

Indeed, treasury operations, under the currency situation, had 
to be discreetly performed. Heavy receipts at a time when a 
larger volume of circulation was required would cause a con- 
traction that called for alleviation through prompt disburse- 
ments from the treasury. Accumulations of gold in receipt of 
import dues, likewise, might render coin scarce, thus reacting on 
the premium to the disadvantage of the importing merchant. 

MeCulloch fully appreciated the intricate nature of the prob 
lems before him. The activities of the department under his 
guidance were tempered with the avowed object of an undis- 
turbed money market. To attain this object, he deemed it neces- 
sary to enter the money market whenever gold was rising or 
honds were becoming depressed in Wall Street. Rampant specu- 
lation could easily embarrass him in his funding of the tempor- 
ary obligations. The option of converting the seven-thirty treas- 
ury notes into either greenbacks or bonds intensified the danger, 
for, if bonds were at a discount, the notes would be presented 
tor legal tenders which were obtainable in large amounts only 
by further issues, or through the sale of some kind of security. 
Gold was, accordingly, frequently sold from the sub-treasury in 
New York to steady the money market and keep down the prem- 
lum." 

The contraction policy was launched very cautiously. Three 
main principles guided McCulloch’s actions. In the first place, 
the amount removed from circulation by actual destruction was 
kept secret during the process to defeat the designs of specula- 
tors and so as not to stimulate a dread of contraction in the 
minds of cautious business men.’® Secondly, currency was not 

‘Report of Sec. of Treas., 1868, xliv. 

> Hugh MeCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century (New York, 1888), 211- 
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to be withdrawn and retired during a money stringency, or whi}: 
currency receipts were small at a time when a maximum volun» 
of circulation was required by the country. Whereas the ey. 
rency reduction was applied consistently during the first yea, 
during 1867 the power was not exercised every month becaus 
of adverse financial conditions.” Thirdly, retirement was accom. 
panied by a neutralizing release of currency from the treasury 
whenever temporary contraction was feared through a larg 
accumulation in the treasury vaults. This principle was followed 
in the interest of currency elasticity and an undisturbed money 
market. At times, legal tenders withdrawn for cancellation wer 
reissued to steady the markets.” 

The objections voiced against contraction assumed a cloak o! 
plausibility by early 1867, as economic conditions seemed ty 
vindicate the dire prophecies of financial distress. Every mone- 
tary stringency became popularly attributed to treasury opera. 
tions. In financial circles it was even urged that the secretary o! 
the treasury should be relieved of the responsibility of regulat- 
ing the currency and that power ‘‘be vested in a Board whose 
operations are to be in every case regulated by law and attended 
by the fullest publicity.’’** Boards of trade passed resolutions 
against contraction and numerous petitions of similar tenor 
reached Congress.”® 

Little could McCulloch hope that his recommendations for 
additional power to contract might be accepted.*° Considerable 
debate arose in Congress over the retirement of the compound 
interest legal-tender note. In so far as some of these notes were 
12. Manipulations in Wall Street to lock up legal tenders to depress securities wer 
frequent. One serious ‘‘locking up’’ of paper money in New York City in Noven 
ber, 1868, led to an attempt to ban the practice by a statute, Statutes at Large, X\ 
270; Bankers’ Magazine (New York), XXIII, 493. 

16 Tbid., XXII, 595; New York Tribune, December 18, 1867; The Commercial a 
Financial Chronicle (New York), April 6, August 10, 1867. 

17 McCulloch, Men and Measures, 212; James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of ¢ 
gress (Norwich, 1884), II, 329. 

18 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, August 3, 1867. 

19 Bankers’ Magazine, XXI, 564. John F. Whitelaw, a Cleveland banker, in 
letter to R. P. Spalding, February 4, 1867, suggested that many members of Boards 
of trade were opposing contraction out of self-interest, in as much as they 
carrying large amounts of grain and produce, and feared declining prices. Mor! 
MSS. 


20 Report of Sec. of Treas., 1866, p. 17. 
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employed by the national banks in their reserves, their retire- 
ment was equivalent to contraction since their place in bank re- 
<erves had to be filled by greenbacks. A House bill to issue $100,- 
900.000 of greenbacks to redeem the compound interest notes 
was rejected by the Senate.** A moderation of the full process 
of contraction was secured by the issue of $50,000,000 of three 
ner cent certificates eligible for employment by banks for three- 
ffths of their reserves. The onslaught on the reduction of the 
ereenbacks, however, failed. 

The financial situation, so critical in the summer of 1867, did 
not improve the following fall and winter. When Ohio elected 
a Demoeratie legislature in October, the results were generally 
attributed to the financial policy.** To the uncompromising hos- 
tility of anti-contractionists became allied a criticism of treas- 
ury operations alleged to have brought about temporary con- 
traction. MeCulloch’s policy of locking up greenbacks in the 
face of seasonal currency requirements, it was claimed, had pro- 
duced a money stringency that precipitated a multitude of over- 
expanded firms into bankruptcy.” 


Economie discontent was unquestionably widespread when 


Congress convened in December, 1867. McCulloch, however, 
was still optimistic enough to think resumption would be possi- 
ble by January, 1869, if the crops should be favorable and Con- 
gress should pass no ‘‘unfavorable legislation.’’** After very 
little debate, however, on December 7, 1867, the House passed, 
by the overwhelming vote of 127 to 32, a bill to suspend the can- 
cellation of greenbacks.** Only 19 Republicans voted against 
suspension and of these 13 came from the eastern states. Of the 
total eastern membership, 46 supported the bill and 23 were 
opposed. The Senate followed on January 15, 1868, by a vote 
Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 1424, 1664. 
Ibid., 1735; Statutes at Large, XIV, 558. 
Letters to John Sherman from Joseph Medill, November 22; from A. Denny, 
er 14; and from Governor J. D. Cox, December 14, 1867, Sherman MSS. 
s Ewing Sr. to Andrew Johnson, November 29, 1867, Johnson MSS. (in Li 
y of Congress). 
‘Commercial and Financial Chronicle, October 5, November 2 and 23, 1867. 


Report of Sec. of Treas., 1867, vi. 


Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 70. 
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of 33 ayes and 4 nays.*” The bill became a law without the signa. 
ture of President Johnson. 

It is impossible to state what the full measure of contractio, 
had been while the law was in force. The greenbacks were 4 . 
tually reduced by $44,000,000, leaving $356,000,000 outstanding 
At the same time the old state bank currency was disappearing 
from circulation. The withdrawals of currency, however, wer, 
neutralized by the increase in the issue of national bank notes 
which reached their maximum volume of $300,000,000 by Jan. 
uary 1, 1869. There was also a slight increase in the fractional 
currency. It is possible to estimate an approximate decrease 0} 
$5,300,000 in the volume of the non-interest-bearing forms 0! 
circulation between October 31, 1865 and September 30, 1868." 
During the same period, there was a decrease of about $158,000, 
000 of interest-bearing legal tenders, a decrease in part neutral- 
ized by the issuance of $53,000,000 of three per cent certificates 
which were usable in the bank reserves. The actual contraction 
through this debt retirement is mere conjecture as presumably 
these legal tenders were not held exclusively by banks nor could 
many have been in circulation after 1866, when the accrued inter 
est made them desirable investments. 

The reaction against contraction was matched by equally 
strong agitation over the bonded debt. There was, first of all, a 
popular insistence that all the bonds, maturing in twenty and 
payable after five years, commonly referred to as five-twent) 
bonds, be paid in currency when the laws under which they 
were issued did not specifically call for the payment of the prin 
cipal in gold.*® This became known as the ‘‘Ohio idea.’’ Another 
popular issue was the proposal to tax the bonds issued by th 
national government. 

The advocacy of the payment of the five-twenty bonds in paper 
currency was making its appeal, especially in the West, during 
a period of depression when relief from economic burdens was a 
popular theme. With gold at about 140 in November, 1867, the 

27 Ibid., 537. 


28 These estimates are based on the statistics in Report of Sec. of Treas., 1869, | 
9; ibid., 1868, p. 1, 24. 





29 The laws of June 30, 1864 and March 3, 1865 were silent on the character of 
the payment of principal. The temporary obligations were funded by McCulloe! 
under the Act of March 3, 1865. Statutes at Large, XIII, 468. 
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discrepancy between coin and paper payments on a form of the 
public debt that was increasing as the temporary debt was be- 
ing converted, reénforced the proverbial outcry against the 
rich.” So vigorous was ‘‘the attack on the public credit’’ that 
Jav Cooke, in his moments of anxiety over ‘‘the whole idea of 
breaking faith with the public creditors,’’ offered to undertake 
funding the bonds in question without any compensation what- 


soever.” 

Secretary McCulloch stoutly defended his contention for gold 
payment. He regarded gold payments the practice of all high- 
principled nations and held that whenever there was no expres- 
sion to the contrary, coin payments on such obligations were 
honorably implied. Moreover, all the heads of the treasury had 
uniformly declared the bonds would be redeemed in that form, 
and the bonds had been sold by authorized agents of the govern- 
ment on the strength of these declarations. The solution, he in- 
sisted, lay in resumption of specie payments so as to eliminate 
the disparity between the currencies of the bondholder and the 
non-bondholder.* 

The question was really an academic one because there was no 
obligation, moral or legal, to pay off the bonds before maturity, 
and by that time the legal-tender currency could reasonably be 
expected to have reached parity with gold. The government, 
moreover, was not in a position to take up the bonds at the date 
of the five year option because of heavy expenditures and a dim- 
inution of revenue.** Only by new issues of legal-tenders could 
the bonds have been redeemed. Supporters of the ‘‘Ohio idea,’’ 
however, generally disavowed any desire for new issues. 

The question had its demagogic appeal and caused McCulloch 
much concern. He especially feared that ‘‘for party purposes, 
men may be induced to take positions in regards to it which are 
not approved by their honest & deliberate judgments and from 
which they may dislike hereafter to recede.’’ ** The attempt of 

'There were $610,000,000 of five-twenty bonds outstanding in November, 1867 
nd $1,038,000,000 by November, 1868. 

Jay Cooke to Justin Morrill, March 5, 1868, Morrill MSS. 


, 
Report of Sec. of Treas., 1867, xxvii; McCulloch to Fisk and Hatch, August 
10, 1868, MeCulloch MSS. 
Ibid. See also Jay Cooke to Sherman, March 2, 1868, Sherman MSS, 


‘McCulloch to Fisk and Hatch, August 10, 1868, McCulloch MSS. 
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Senator Sherman to placate both sides of the controversy, }y 
funding into a new long term gold bond that would be certain j 
mature after parity between gold and paper had been reached 
was frustrated by a pocket veto.* In the presidential campaign 
that followed the question failed to become a major issue. With 
Horatio Seymour vying with Republicans in talking aboy 
‘‘battling to make that paper good as gold,’’ the results of the 
election in November, 1868 could hardly have been influenced by 
the currency plank of the Democratic platform. 

The matter was soon to be decisively settled. MeCulloci 
urged Congress to settle the construction of the law by resoly 
tion.*® But it was President Johnson who furnished the stimuly: 
to Congress to dispose of the whole question. In his final mes. 
sage, he suggested that inasmuch as the holders of securities 
had already received a larger amount than their original invest. 
ments measured in gold, the six per cent interest should be with- 
held from the bondholder and applied to the liquidation of th: 
public debt.** Both branches of Congress at once denounced thi 
suggestion in resolutions.** The following February, a bill was 
passed pledging the payment of all interest-bearing obligation: 
in coin, except where ‘‘lawful money’’ was expressly stipulated. 
This measure failed to receive the President’s signature and a 
new ‘‘public ecredit’’ bill of similar tenor was passed the follov- 
ing month after Grant’s inauguration.* 

The feasibility of taxing national bonds was a much mooted 
question during MeCulloch’s tenure. All the various war loans 
had been exempt from taxation. The exemption was popular!) 
denounced as a privilege accorded to capitalists who had become 
enriched by selling supplies to the government at inflated prices, 

35 Senator Sherman held that technically the right to redeem the bonds in leg 
tenders existed but did not think it either right or expedient for the government | 
do so until the obligation to redeem the legal tenders in coin had been complied 
with. Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 3959. His proposed solution was to offer ne¥ 
bonds with sufficient attraction to induce bondholders to exchange their six per ‘ 
holdings for lower rate securities. 

36 Report of Sec. of Treas., 1868, xxii. 

37 James D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washingt! 
1898), VI, 678. 

38 Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 3 Sess., 73, 128. 

39 Ibid., 1538. 

40 Statutes at Large, XVI, 1. 
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and political parties were not hesitant in recognizing its poten- 
tjality as a political issue.** Bondholders were relatively few in 
number and those who did not possess bonds were very willing 
to apply the principles of equal rights to the ‘‘rights of the tax- 
payer.’’ 
~ VMeCulloch at first remonstrated against the idea, insisting 
at the publie debt could not be placed at home or be well dis- 
tributed if subject to taxation, especially local.** By the fall of 
1867, the popular agitation was so great that he took cognizance 
of it. He then expressed sympathy with the sentiment that ex- 
emption was not exactly right in view of the high local taxes and 
suggested a consolidated debt at six per cent in twenty year 
honds, with one-sixth of the interest to be reserved and paid 
over to the states, according to population. This incidentally, 
he thought, ‘‘would put an end to all discussions and doubts in 
regard to the kind of currency in which the bonds are to be paid; 
to all complaints of exclusive privileges.’’ ** 

Various proposals were before Congress.** By many, indeed. 
taxation was considered an alternative to funding. The schemes 
to tax the bonds were, however, abandoned when Sherman’s 
funding bill with the low rates of four and four and one-half per 
cent interest was accepted by the congressional majority.” 

The vagaries of politics were never more perplexing than dur- 
ug the administration of Andrew Johnson, as Hugh McCulloch 
learned to his dismay. The secretary became an object for bitter 
invectives that made his official tenure not a happy one. Me- 
Culloch wrote Johnson that ‘‘the palm of being the ‘best abused’ 
man in the ecountry’’ must be yielded to him; *° and the President 
confided to Gideon Welles that there were more complaints 

The Nation (New York), I, 289. See also letters from Joseph Medill to John 
man, January 9 and March 9, 1868, Sherman MSS. 


Report of Sec. of Treas., 1865, p- 26; McCulloch te J. M. Forbes, May 19, 1866, 
McCulloch MSS. 


Report of Sec. of Treas., 1867, xxxii. 


'* Commercial and Financial Chronicle, December 21, 1867, July 4, 1868. A resolu 


Q 


instructing the Ways and Means committee to introduce a bill imposing a tax 
sovernment bonds had passed the House on June 29, 1867 by a vote of 92 to 54. 
). Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 3589. 
** This was the funding measure that met the fate of a pocket veto, as referred 
) ADOVe, 


*® McCulloch to Johnson, October 7, 1868, Johnson MSS. 
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against the treasury department and its head than against )j 
other officials.*’ 

There was hardly a phase of the treasury activities that did 
not become a target for Congress. In the South, the departmey; 
ran afoul of Senator Sumner over the Test Oath Act.** The 
Journal of Commerce and the New York Herald consistently 
charged McCulloch with inefficiency and dishonesty in adminis. 
tration. The treasury sales of gold, in particular, received much 
criticism, inspiring frequent congressional investigations.” The 
secret sales were alleged to have been manipulated by specula- 
tors with the connivance of the department.*® Responsibility for 
speculation in the revenue bureau was placed on the secretary 
by the Radicals in Congress. MecCulloch’s motives were im 
pugned in Congress and without.’ Anti-contractionists charged 
him with trying to produce a financial disaster to destroy the 
Republican party.” 

The fundamental motive for most of these attacks on Me. 
Culloch’s administration, as well as on his personal integrity, 
had its source in the breach between the executive and the na- 
tional legislature. The press might say that Congress differed 
with McCulloch through a wiser understanding of political econ- 
omy,” but the virtual unanimity with which the keystone of his 
policy was repudiated by the political party entrenched in Con 
gress challenges one’s credulity. 

It is certain that the secretary’s early espousal of Jolnson’s 
cause did not win friends for his financial program in Congress.” 


47 Edgar T. Welles (ed.), The Diary of Gideon Welles (Boston, 1911), III, 403 
404. 

48 McCulloch, Men and Measures, 227-32; Charles Sumner to McCulloch, Septem 
ber 8, 1865, McCulloch MSS. 

49 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War (Philadelphia, 
1907), II, 14, 16, 26, 29. Jay Cooke on several occasions in response to complaints 
from McCulloch sought to appease the New York journals. 

50 Report of Sec. of Treas., 1868, xliv; James A. Woodburn, The Life of Thad 
deus Stevens (Indianapolis, 1913), 564, 565; Oberholtzer, op. cit., II, 29 ff. 

51 A vicious attack was made by Schenck of Ohio on July 18, 1867 in a discussion 
of the Metropolitan Revenue Board set up by McCulloch to check up on frauds. 
Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., 724. 





52D, A. Dangler to Sherman, January 21, 1867, Sherman MSS. 

53 Such was the sage opinion of the Chicago Tribune, December 21, 1867. 

54 Francis Fessenden, Life and Public Services of William Pitt Fessenden (Bos- 
ton, 1907), II, 106; George S. Boutwell, Reminiscences of Sixty Years in Publw 
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His references to the reconstruction question in his reports in- 
eyitably weakened the force of all his recommendations.” He 
favored the early reconstruction of the southern states, opposed 
necro suffrage, and deprecated the issue made of the argument 
that the ‘‘southern rebels’’ and northern Democrats would re- 
pudiate the national debt if allowed to get into power.” 

The animosities created by the personal quarrel between the 
President and Congress defeated the efforts to conduct the treas- 
ury department on a purely non-partisan basis. Each party to 
the quarrel hoped to retain control of the treasury patronage 
and any change in the personnel was certain to invoke criticism 
and recrimination. To keep the fiscal machinery running smooth- 
ly, McCulloch found it necessary to arrange a modus vivendi 
with the anti-administration forces. This was secured through 
a division of the extensive patronage between the secretary of 
the treasury and the commissioner of internal revenue, KE. A. 
Rollins, a pronounced Radical. Since the appointments of the 
subordinate treasury agents were purely administrative, they 
were made on the nomination of the superior officials in charge 
of the various treasury functions.*’ This arrangement was not 
successful and MeCulloch and Rollins aceused one another of 
disregarding each other’s wishes.** Rollins, who had rendered 
Affairs (New York, 1902), II, 125; Blaine, op. cit., II, 332. MeCulloch at a serenade 


n Washington on May 23, 1866 had denounced the Radicals in Congress as ‘‘Consti- 
tional tinkers.’’ Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 1 Sess., 724; Chicago Tribune, May 25, 


The Cincinnati Commercial in an editorial on December 5, 1866 commented on 


’ 
MeCulloch’s financial report: ‘‘ Yet, with all the merit his report possesses in its 


rietly appropriate sphere, it can not but be regretted that the Secretary travels 
to the reconstruction question, and makes an argument from his standpoint, that, 
true, is of no consequence; and whether correct or not, is certain to impair, if 
t destroy, the foree of all his recommendations. ’’ 
® McCulloch to Sumner, August 15, 1865, MeCulloch MSS. 
°? McCulloch to William B. Allison, February 23, 1867, copy in Johnson MSS. 
‘**He [McCulloch] has, too, by letter to this office caused to be transferred from 
his to his office all papers relating to the appointment of Assistant Assessors, In- 
tors, Gaugers and the like and is appointing them across the way without the 
slightest regard in the world to me. He does this to gratify the President,’’ wrote 
Rollins to Morrill, August 24, 1867, Morrill MSS. McCulloch, on the other hand, 


‘rote to Sherman on October 2, 1867, ‘‘I have never appointed a Clerk or a Special 


‘evenue Agent for the Internal Revenue Bureau without consulting Mr. Rollins; 
le ° . . 
i yet he has sent me, without any conference, twenty names for Supervisors every 


¢ 


{ which belongs to the Republican party, and most of them to the extreme 


y 
> 
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himself extremely obnoxious to Johnson, was induced to resigy 
during the summer of 1868, but retained the office until the latte; 
part of the year, through the inability of the administration t) 
make an appointment satisfactory to the Senate.” 

The other horn of the dilemma presented itself in the criticisy 
of partisan Democrats who felt that too much was yielded to the 
Radicals.*° Hungry office-seekers could see in MeCulloch’s eop. 
ciliatory attitude nothing but hypocrisy and double dealing; and 
the more unscrupulous of them sought to poison Johnson agains 
his secretary. The arrangement with Rollins, furthermore, 
tended to fill most of the positions with extremists of each 
group.” 

Public morality was at a low ebb following the war and Me 
Culloch readily admitted that frauds were committed in the i: 
ternal revenue offices.** Political sycophants charged him with 
culpability and urged the President to ‘‘have the Augean stables 
cleared.’’ Serious accusations were made of bond duplications 
and over-issues of notes in the printing bureau, ostensibly to 
drive McCulloch out of the treasury.** The ‘‘Whiskey Ring” 
with great subtlety opposed the treasury head because he was 
determined that the whiskey tax be collected. In October, i867 
wing of that party. He certainly cannot expect me to approve of these nominations 
and still remain one of Mr. Johnson’s Cabinet.’’ Sherman MSS. 

59 Rollins to Johnson, June 8, 1868, tendering resignation; Rollins to McCulloc! 
August 5, 1868, Johnson MSS. J. D. Cox, whom Johnson wished to appoint to t! 
internal revenue office, declined and wrote to Sherman, August 10, ‘‘I cannot se 
how any satisfactory conduct of the Revenue Department is possible till a new 4 
ministration shall establish new relations with the Senate. ... With this view ! 
wrote to McCulloch and Mr. Rollins that I hoped such mutual conciliation could 


practiced as would enable them to get on amicably till the Presidential elections. 
Sherman MSS. 

60 The Johnson correspondence is full of such criticisms. 

61 Such were the complaints of T. W. Stokes and Horatio Seymour in letters 1 
Johnson, March 13 and November 9, 1867, Johnson MSS. 

62 Letters to William B. Allison, February 23, 1867, and to President Johnso! 
May 6, 1867, Johnson MSS. 

63 J. Henry Wilkes to Johnson, August 10, 1867. The attack was just as mue! 
directed against Chase and, according to McCulloch, originated with bank-note en 
gravers who had unsuccessfully sought to have their system of engraving adopted 
Letter to Johnson, September 20, 1867, Johnson MSS. Henry D. Cooke, in a ietter 
to Sherman on August 19, ventured the opinion that the charges were made t 
further the designs of engravers, drive McCulloch out of the treasury, and to break 
down Chase’s chances for the Presidency. Sherman MSS. 
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‘he intrigue was so rife that McCulloch felt constrained to warn 
the President that any concessions to the whiskey interests of 
New York would be injurious to his administration and would 
check the healthy political reaction which was going on in his 
‘avor.* Whiskey had more to do with complaints of removals 
than polities, he ventured to inform Johnson on another occa- 
sion.” 

The relations with the President were, on the whole, quite cor- 
lial. MeCulloch faithfully stood by his chieftain during the 
storm and stress period of the administration.” A press report 
in July, 1867, that McCulloch and Rollins had testified before 
the judiciary committee of the Senate that appointments of rev- 
enue officials had been made against their remonstrance was 
vigorously denied.*? MeCulloch, in his recollections, states that 
Johnson never even suggested any changes should be made be- 
cause of the fact that most of the treasury employees were politi- 
cally opposed to him, admitting, however, that at one time some 
official changes were made to further Johnson’s ambitions to 
lead a third party movement.®* The exception noted must refer 
to the ‘‘National Union’’ movement of 1866; in fact, in August 
of that year Senator Fessenden was complaining that the Presi- 
dent was removing faithful and competent officers, filling their 
places with ‘‘copperheads and flunkies.’’*® The charitable re- 
miniscence concerning the patronage is not altogether borne out 


6 McCulloch to Johnson, October 16, 1867, Johnson MSS. McCulloch transmitted 
this letter a communication from former Commissioner of Internal Revenue Wil- 
n Orton, dated October 15, alleging that a gigantic combination was being formed 
veen whiskey interests and Democratic politicians of New York whereby, in re 
rn for the removal of McCulloch, the state organization of the party was to receive 
neial support. 
Letter to Johnson, January 28, 1868, ibid. 
McCulloch to Johnson, August 3, 1867, wherein the secretary reiterates his sup- 
of the President. On February 6, 1868, McCulloch wrote that Johnson’s ac 
if the conversation with Grant concerning the war department was substan 
in aceord with his recollections. Johnson MSS. 
Note to Johnson, dated July 30, 1867, ibid. Account of the alleged testimony 
red in the New York Tribune on July 23. 
McCulloch, Men and Measures, 377. 
Fessenden to MeCulloch, August 29. On September 11, the Maine senator ex 
ed the hope that McCulloch would guard against similar attempts; as early as 
ril 23, 1865, he had been uttering a fear that such removals in behalf of Demo 
ts might be made. MeCulloch MSS. 
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by the McCulloch correspondence. Gideon Welles, furthermore. 
records that McCulloch complained to him in July, 1867, that the 
revenues were being defrauded by miserable party appoint. 
ments; and that sometimes Johnson failed to carry out the ar. 
rangement with the Radicals for dividing the offices.” 

In 1868, when Johnson was aspiring to the Democratic nom. 
ination, McCulloch himself was in the greatest danger of re- 
moval. For his refusal to turn over the patronage to the Demo- 
cratic politicians, he was to be sacrificed. Strong representations 
were made before the Democratic convention met in July, that 
McCulloch’s retention would be prejudicial to Johnson’s 
chances. A former congressman from New York, and a delegate 
to the convention, wrote, ‘‘It is supposed that a change in the 
Head of the Treasury Department is required by the exigencies 
of the service and contemplated by you.’’™ Still another corre- 
spondent, evidently trying to round up delegates, informed the 
President: ‘‘I found most of the newcomers of the Pendleton 
family remark as to yourself, ‘How can we support Johnson 
when he keeps MeCulloch in the Cabinet, and thus turns the 
whole power of the Treasury Department against the Demo- 
cratic party?’ ... Of course I cannot give a positive answer, 
but express the hope instantly that the good news [of the re- 
moval of McCulloch] will come.’’ * For political expediency, as 
late as in September, the removal of McCulloch was still desired, 
and it was seriously suggested that the secretary might be ac- 
commodated with a foreign mission.” 

Why Johnson refused to yield to the importunities of his polit- 
ical managers is not so certain. Welles thought that McCulloch 

70 Welles, op. cit., III, 147. 

71 Charles Goodyear to Johnson, June 12, 1868. Ralph W. Newton wrote on Jun¢ 
24 from New York that he was trying hard to have Johnson taken up by the Demo- 
erats, and that, if Cabinet changes were made, the President’s strength would 
assume a formidable shape at once. Johnson MSS. 

72 Letter from William W. Warden, July 1, 1868, ibid. 

73 This was the suggestion of Hiram Ketcham in a letter of September 15 marked 
‘<strietly private.’’ Ketcham wrote, ‘‘I think that something ought to be done, if 
practical, to help us here to give aid to friends in the coming election.’’ Ibid. 

Most of these political correspondents desired the appointment of H. A. Smythe, 
collector of the port of New York. At the Democratie convention Johnson received 


65 votes on the first ballot, ranking second to Pendleton who had 105, Edward Stan 
wood, A History of the Presidency (New York, 1916), I, 325. 
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was not fully appreciated by Johnson.” A study of the corre- 
-nondence of Johnson leads one to suspect that probably he was 
disinclined to face a battle with the Senate over the confirmation 
of a choice for the succession.” There is no evidence that Me- 
(ylloch encouraged the Johnson boom; in fact, there is an indi- 
eation of a preference for Chase for the Democratic nomina- 
tion.” 

In view of the political hopes nurtured by Andrew Johnson, a 
crowing interest in finance by him by 1868 is not surprising. In 
a letter to General Thomas Ewing on ‘‘ National Expenditures 
and the Publie Debt,’’ wherein it was asserted that, by tolerating 
the program of the Radicals, the nation had exchanged slave- 
holders for new taskmasters in the persons of bondholders and 
taxgatherers, Johnson disclosed a desire to exploit an economic 
issue.” Financial matters do not appear to have been discussed 
at cabinet meetings before 1868, and Johnson had generally ac- 
cepted MeCulloch’s point of view.”* He had, however, allowed 
the bill suspending contraction to become a law without his sig- 
nature, evidently unwilling to attach his name to a measure 
which the Radicals in Congress almost unanimously supported, 
and yet lacking the courage to veto a proposition that seemed to 
receive popular approbation. He had killed the funding bill of 
July, 1868 by a pocket veto, thus contributing toward making the 
five-twenty bond controversy an issue in the presidential cam- 
paign. His divergence from the economic thinking of his secre- 
tary of the treasury reached its climax in his suggestion to Con- 
gress that the payment of interest on the public debt be applied 
to the liquidation of the principal; and Gideon Welles notes a 
lively debate between McCulloch and the President over the cur- 
rency question that same month.” 

Welles, op. cit., III, 153. 


R. W. Latham, perennial office-seeker and one of McCulloch’s most unsparing 


ties, implied that the secretary failed to resign out of a feeling of security be- 

use of the Senate’s habitual disapproval of Johnson’s appointees. Latham to 
nson, June 22, 1868, Johnson MSS. 

76 Welles, op. cit., III, 401. Lewis Campbell of Ohio had complained on October 


‘2, 1867 that the treasury department was run in the interests of Chase. Johnson 
MSS 

77 Letter to Ewing, October 24, 1868, ibid; copies of this letter were distributed 
Ss campaign literature. 

** McCulloch, Men and Measures, 199. 

79 Welles, op. cit., ITT, 153. 
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Johnson’s retention of McCulloch in the cabinet, therefore. 
cannot be regarded as evidence of whole-hearted accord betweey 
the two. McCulloch, undoubtedly, was of inestimable service ty 
the administration. In any event, he was able to stand his 
ground in the face of opposition and criticism from the partisans 
of both groups in the quarrel between the President and Cop. 
gress. Despite the definite estrangement of McCulloch from the 
Radical leaders, the Republicans were unwilling to have Me. 
Culloch withdraw from the treasury. This was especially true 
of ‘‘sound money’’ members of the party.*® Radicals and con. 
servatives, in general, had no hopes that Johnson would appoint 
anybody who would satisfy them as well. It was feared that th 
treasury department might get ‘‘into control of some vile politi. 
cian,’’ for names had been mentioned for the position that wer 
‘* a stench in the nostrils of honest men.’’** It was an anomal. 
ous situation, indeed, for McCulloch but it encouraged him to 
remain at the helm.** Seldom has as accomplished a financier 
been so relentlessly buffeted and hampered in his financial duties 
as Hugh McCulloch was. 

While the political situation undoubtedly intensified the oppo- 
sition to his contraction policy, it is doubtful whether, under 
more favorable circumstances, he could have consummated defla- 
tion during his term of office. The country was in no mood to 
accept his dogmatic views on resumption. Deflation was too 
intricate a process to be brought on rapidly. MeCulloch never 
receded from his belief that all the greenbacks could have been 

80 McCulloch makes reference to his Republican friends who would entreat lim 
to ‘‘hold on,’’ McCulloch, Men and Measures, 194. 


81 Philip F. Kelly, Philadelphia banker, to McCulloch, August 28, 1868, M 
Culloch MSS. 

82 McCulloch on March 22, 1869 wrote to Morrill: ‘‘My term . . . was one « 
‘toil and danger.’ No one but myself could understand under what annoyances and 
discouragements I administered the Treasury department — most of the time with 
no reliable support from either political party, or from either the Executive or Leg 
islative Branches of the Government. ... In regards to what you eall my ‘political 
affinities’ I need only say that I have never been anything else than Whig & Repu! 
lican, although I have differed from most of my old political friends upon the ques 
tion of reconstruction and suffrage. . As an indication of my position, I may 
remark that while Secretary, I never appointed a man, of my own accord, to office 
because he was Conservative or removed one because he was a radical.’’ Morrill 
MSS. This was a reply to a letter of appreciation from Morrill under date of March 
20. MeCulloch MSS. 
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withdrawn from circulation without prejudice to legitimate 
business,’ but this view was possibly over-sanguine. The me- 
chanism of the business world is less adapted to fluctuations up- 
wards in the value of money than it is to fluctuations downwards. 
In essence, the anti-contractionists desired a gradual deflation 
without violent disturbances in the price level. Besides the gen- 
eral effects of deflation to the business world, another point must 
be noted with respect to the period under review. Resumption 
before the funding of the large currency debt of the government, 
which approximated a billion in 1867, would have placed a tre- 
mendous burden on the tax-payer when the greenback dollar was 
quoted at about seventy-five cents in gold. 

Despite the repudiation of his contraction policy, Secretary 
McCulloch could point to concrete achievements during his ad- 
ninistration. A threefold program had been pursued. The mass 
of demand notes and short term obligations had been reduced by 
conversion into less embarrassing forms of obligations. Second- 
ly, most of the debt, except the circulating notes, had been con- 
solidated into long term gold bonds.** Moreover, steps had been 
taken to reform the currency situation by calling in the interest- 
bearing legal tenders and by reducing the greenback circulation. 
Nearly half a billion of the debt had been paid off. A total of 
$1,330,000,000 had been either paid or funded.** The depression 
of 1867 and 1868, the decrease of revenue, and the increase of 
the public debt in 1867 had prevented greater accomplishments. 

Business conditions in general were showing an improvement 
by 1869. Prices were on a downward trend. Gold was at 135. 
The eredit of the government had improved; five-twenty bonds 
that had been at par in November, 1865 commanded 110 Decem- 
ber, 1868.*° There were critics who held that whatever improve- 
ment there was in the economic situation had occurred in spite 
{ MeCulloch’s contraction efforts but the secretary’s policy 


() 


also had its defenders. The conviction that the country was pro- 
gressing toward gradual resumption was gaining ground. 


eCulloch, Men and Measures, 212-13. 
This was done by funding into five-twenty bonds which increased from $659,- 
) in October, 1865 to $1,557,000,000 by July, 1868. Report of Sec. of Treas., 
p. 17; ibid., 1868, xxiv. 

vid., xii, 

°° Quotations from Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 18, 1865, 
cember 19, 1868, 








THE GOLD-STANDARD DEMOCRATS AND THE PARtTy 
CONFLICT? 


By James A. Barnes 


‘‘T have borne the sins of Grover Cleveland,’’ was William 
Jennings Bryan’s explanation of the defeat of the silver Demoe. 
racy in 1896. This curt sentence was only the expression of g 
hatred growing out of four years of conflict with Cleveland, and 
it gave far too much credit to the gold Democrats with whom th 
President was aligned in this campaign. The votes as cast on 
that day were not a criticism of an individual, but a declaration 
in regard to the standard of value. To the silver followers, per- 
haps, the standard of value did not mean gold or silver payments 
so much as relief from an economic pressure which for many 
years had been growing increasingly more odious. The incident 
in the Democratic party is but the story of the situation in the 
country at the time; the personal hatred between Bryan and 
Cleveland is but an example of the feelings of countless numbers 
of individuals in the United States in those years. 

The animosities of the summer and fall months of 1896 were 
not engendered at that time; neither did the split in the Demo- 
cratic party spring into existence full-blown with the delivery of 
the triumphant ‘‘Cross of Gold’’ speech before the hot and dusty 
members of the Democracy assembled in convention at Chicago 
in July of that year.* It was not an accident that this presiden- 
tial campaign found two Democratic parties in the United States 
bitterly fighting each other — one charging the other with prac 


1This paper was written largely from manuscripts collected in the writer’s pre 
paration of a biography of John G. Carlisle. 

2 Robert McElroy, Grover Cleveland: The Man and the Statesman (New York, 
1923), II, 237. 

8It has been commonly believed that the events of the Democratic national co! 
vention were the results of chance. Recent writers have questioned this belief; som 
of these are Mark Sullivan, Paxton Hibben, and Thomas Beer, as well as Fred £. 
Haynes, in his James Baird Weaver (Iowa City, 1919), ch. xvi. The writer of this 
article believes that the split in the party and the nomination of Bryan constitutes 
one of the most skillfully planned and carefully executed ‘‘accidents’’ in Americat 
party polities. 
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ticing a heresy, and the other accusing its opponents of ‘having 
<old out to the ‘‘bloated aristocracy’’ of Wall Street. Some of 
the factors which led to this conflict had been growing for more 
than thirty years. The form of expression which the discontent 
in the country took — a demand for more money through the in- 
ereased coinage of silver — was not peculiarly western, for it 
was present in both the South and the East, and not particularly 
American, for it had appeared in all the important countries of 
the world. 

This paper is too brief to examine the economic, social, and 
political developments which had been pointing for a generation 
toward a climax of some kind.* It must limit itself to the cireum- 
stances which attended the efforts of the gold members of the 
Democratic party to maintain what they believed to be the long- 
ionored monetary principles of the Democracy. 

The background which the silver movement had in the United 
States was entirely different from that in any other country, and 
a republican form of government made a decision by the people 
possible. There was little in the development of this sentiment 
for the free coinage of silver, however, which would indicate that 
the conflict over the question would come in the Democratic 
party. That it did was largely the result of the appearance of 
two irreconcilable leaders in the organization — Grover Cleve- 
land and William Jennings Bryan — and the succession of the 
Democracy to the control of the government in 1893.° 

‘Solon J. Buck, John D. Hicks, Alex M. Arnett, Hallie Farmer, and others have 

e good work on this subject, but much yet remains to be done. Land loans, cattle 

ins, inflation, the result of seasonal demands for currency, and the relation of the 

tional banking system to the West are some of the phases which offer opportunity 
for investigation. 

On October 16, 1893, Congressman Newton C. Blanchard of Louisiana said before 


> House Committee on banking and currency that: ‘‘As matters now stand in the 
th, and equally so in the States of the West, so far as our money affairs are con- 


ned, we have been going from bad to worse. Things have been getting a little 
rse from year to year. Money has been getting scarcer each year among the people. 
the values of our property have been depreciating year by year, and continue to do 
’’ unpublished ‘‘Hearings’’ of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
53 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 205. The papers of every public man of this period are filled 
‘h letters expressing this sentiment. 


~ 


‘he Democracy, as the party of the ‘‘outs,’’ had been inclined to sympathize 
h the demand for more money. The coming of Grover Cleveland, however, brought 
termined gold advocate to the leadership. 
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The origins of the schism in the Democratic party may }, 
seen in the entrance of William Jennings Bryan into nationa) 
politics in 1890. When he first entered Congress, this young 
Westerner had no definite principles in regard to public finane 
He hated the moneyed aristocracy of Wall Street, but that was 
not uncommon in his party. He plainly admitted that gold was 
the best medium of exchange, but he opposed its single use } 
cause of its limited quantity.° The demands which were rapid\ 
taking possession of the entire West, however, soon led Brya 
to become an ardent advocate of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver.’ 

One of the first concerns of Bryan in national politics was 
make the cause of the West the concern of the Democratic part 
This is clearly expressed in a letter of 1891, in which he said, 
‘*T hope that the two wings of the Democratic party may flap 
together, but I believe the time has come when the western wing 
shall have some say so in regard to the flapping.’’* The next 
year he began to put this belief into action with the definite an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ We declare ourselves in favor of the free-coinage 
of silver,’’ which he wrote as the minority report at the stat 
convention of the Nebraska Democracy.’ The statement might 
have been more significant to the Democratic presidential candi- 
date of 1892 had he used the singular pronouns. With this ex- 
pression the first element of the coming struggle in the part) 
was completed; the second appeared with the election of Grover 
Cleveland to the presidency in November of that year. 

Cleveland was already well-known as a gold-standard advo 
eate. He had, in fact, been chiefly responsible for rescuing this 
standard from the danger which threatened it when he first took 

6 Bryan to Thomas Kilpatrick, Lincoln, Nebraska, July 20, 1891, Bryan MSS. 

7 Kilpatrick wrote Bryan on July 13, 1891, ‘‘. . . many of your friends w 
opinion and friendship you would value are very sorry and disappointed to find y 
advocating what seems to them a theory that is fraught with mischief. ... | 
lieve you are at present with the majority, and what troubles me is the belief t) 
free coinage will win the day, and that its results must be learned by experie! 
In learning this lesson, I am greatly afraid, that the farmer and the laboring ma! 
will get the worst of it.’’ Bryan replied on July 20, ‘‘The more I have studied t! 
silver question the better satisfied I have become that the free and unlimited coinag' 
of silver at the present ratio is the necessary settlement of the question.’’ Bryan M5‘ 

8 Bryan to A. B. Farquar, October 31, 1891, Bryan MSS. 

9 William J. Bryan, The First Battle (Chicago, 1896), 72 
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‘ho presidential chair on March 4, 1885.*° A fight between these 

. Jeaders of the eastern and western Democracy was inevi- 
table. The conflict, led on the one side by the dogged determina- 
‘on of Grover Cleveland, and on the other by the crusading 
nirit of Bryan with its appeal to the human element, came 
nearer, perhaps, being shared by all the people than any other in 
American polities. One leader was determined either to hold the 
party to what he believed to be its old ideals of sound money, or 
to split the organization; the other was equally set on having 
his legions share in the old Democracy — the Democracy that 
had since its beginning stood by the masses. 

This was the personal element in the fight; the actual party 
conflict came because of the heritage which, in 1893, the Republi- 
ean party left to the incoming Democrats. The unsound financial 
legislation and the extravagant expenditures of the Harrison 
administration, coupled with the enormous sums expended in 
bond redemptions, had made a financial crisis inevitable.** Who- 
ever was to sit in the White House when that crisis culminated 
was sure to be severely condemned by one section of the country 
and highly praised by the other; whichever party happened to 
be in power was certain to find itself divided. There was no 
longer a middle ground on which the administration could stand; 
a decision either for gold or for silver must be made. Cleveland 
chose the former, and condemnation and party dissension ap- 
peared in abundance. 

When the Democratic party took over the reins of government 
on March 4, 1893, the gold in the treasury stood at exactly $982,- 
+10 above the $100,000,000 which had come to be regarded as the 
minimum amount to be held for the purpose of insuring the 
value of the greenbacks. The fear that silver might become the 
only money possessed by the government had led to a constantly 

The gold reserve stood at $114,000,000 in the early months of 1885. By stop- 
ng bond redemptions, and by other methods President Cleveland was able to turn 
ver to his suecessor almost $200,000,000 in gold. 

The seeretary of the treasury in this administration spent almost $300,000,000 

nd redemptions and premiums. This was done in order to prevent a panic which 
vas threatening because of the growing distrust of American finances and because of 
¢ Baring crisis in England. The Sherman Law added greatly to this fear and 


rn 


ught a constantly increasing burden to the gold reserve which was now rapidly 
ned 
eing depleted. 
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increasing demand upon the little gold which the treasury held. 
Secretary Carlisle did what he could to increase his holdings 0; 
the yellow metal, but his efforts accomplished nothing more thay 
temporary relief.* Insufficient revenues and increasing redemp 
tions soon took the gold reserve below the $100,000,000 and im. 
mediately precipitated a panic upon the country. The West and 
the South suffered severely in this crisis, and the demand for 
the free coinage of silver increased in proportion to the hard- 
ships which the people of those sections endured. The sufferings 
which were borne in these months gave significance to the silver 
arguments of the succeeding years.** 

Cleveland felt that the difficulties that came in 1893 were the 
direct result of unsound financial legislation; he called a special 
session of Congress for the purpose of repealing the Sherman 
Silver Law. It was this meeting of Congress which distinctly 
divided the gold and silver followers, and it gave to the silver 
group their first opportunity to attack the President on his 
monetary policy. Western Senators announced the fact that the 
West expected to fight ‘‘the conspiracy of Wall and Lombard 
Streets’’; Peffer of Kansas declared that ‘‘his horizon is nar- 
row indeed who does not see a mighty people rising.’’** Bryan 
began his attack on the repeal bill on August 16, and he added 
greatly to his following because he dared criticize the President 
for obeying the dictates of the moneyed aristocracy and for us 
ing the patronage to defeat the will of the people. Cleveland had 
early decided to use this cudgel in the repeal fight; on Januar) 
22, he had written Carlisle, ‘‘One thing may as well be distinct}) 
understood by democrats in Congress, who are heedless of the 

12 By the middle of the year 1892, the redemptions in gold had reached dangerous 
proportions; in July more legal tenders were redeemed in gold than in any year pr 
vious. The treasury notes of 1890, which were now increasing at the rate of over 
$50,000,000 a year, were regarded as a direct obligation upon the gold reserve. 5 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 1884, 1893. 

13 Banks came to the relief of the treasury for a time by exchanging gold for 
legal tenders. Bonds were not issued now because of the disruption it would bring 
to the party program. Cleveland MSS.; William E. Curtis MSS.; Charles 8. Hamil 
unpublished diary and MSS. Curtis and Hamlin were assistant secretaries in t 
treasury department. 

14 The march of the various ‘‘armies’’ of unemployed was one means of expressing 
protest. See Donald L. MeMurry, Coxey’s Army (Boston, 1929). 


15 Congressional Record, 53 Cong., 1 Sess., Vol. xxV, pt. 3, p. 9956-57. 
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burdens and responsibilities of the incoming administration and 

‘the duty our party owes to the people. They must not expect 
ys to ‘turn the other cheek’ by rewarding their conduct with 
natronage.’’*® The President won in this first fight with the 
ilver group in his party, but at the expense of losing the entire 
West and of turning the eyes of that section upon its young 
ator and mentor in greater earnestness than ever."’ 

To the silver advocates the success of the repeal law seemed 

: be conerete evidence that the ‘‘bloated aristocracy’’ was in 

ntrol of the government officials. This belief was further 
strengthened by the fact that the treasury department was com- 

elled to make three bond issues within the next two years in 
rder to maintain the gold standard. An increase in the public 
lebt in time of peace for the purpose of maintaining a standard 

f value which Westerners and Southerners believed to be re- 
sponsible for their ills caused a large increase in the ranks of 
the silver party and promised more embarrassment to the ad- 
ministration. It was a trying time for Secretary Carlisle, who 

ver knew from day to day where the gold to meet his obliga- 
tions could be obtained. 

The first two years of the Cleveland administration were cer- 
tainly unfortunate ones; every measure which the President 
sponsored accomplished little more than to lose additional num- 
bers of followers. The strikes, the tariff, the bond issues — all 
onspired to denude the eastern wing of the party of its members 
ind to add supporters to the ‘‘new’’ Democracy of the West. 
Cleveland felt the misfortunes keenly, but not enough to swerve 

nm from his course. On October 9, 1893, he wrote to his close 
friend, Don M. Dickinson of Michigan, ‘‘I feel that when I go 
eyond my cabinet my situation is a most forlorn one — more 
so than even you suppose’’; again on March 18 of the following 
vear, ‘* These are days of especial perplexity and depression and 
the path of public duty is unusually rugged.’’ To Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, he wrote on October 12, 1894, ‘‘I know too there is a 

Cleveland-Carlisle MSS. 
The gold advocates had a difficult job in passing the repeal law. Letters in the 
eland, Curtis, Lamont, and Olney collections tell of many uncertain days, and of 


is schemes of compromise. Even the New York bankers, led by J. Pierpont 
gan, favored a temporary bargain. 
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God, but I do not know his purposes, nor when their resy}ts 
will appear. I know the clouds will roll away, but I do no 
know who, before that time, will be drowned in their floods.” * 


While ‘‘Cleveland and his euckoos’’’® were suffering is 


fortune in the East (largely, the interior believed, because the 
had allied themselves with Wall Street) the great silver ecrusad 
was beginning to take definite form in the West. The westen 
congresses of silver followers did much to unite the leaders , 
the cause, and local meetings stirred the imagination and th 
hopes of the discontented farmers. Bryan, unofficial ambassad 
of the white metal, was their greatest leader, for he combined 
knowledge of political manipulation and organization with his 
natural oratorical ability. 

The activities of the silver advocates, coupled with their near 
success in the halls of Congress, brought a thorough alarm { 
those who favored gold as the standard of value; the laugh whieh 
William Allen White had aroused in the East with his editoria 
‘*What’s the matter with Kansas?’’ died out as new orators and 
crusaders sprang up in the West. The movement, moreover 
showed little less enthusiasm in the South and Hast. This r 
newed demand for silver coinage combined with the misfortunes 
of the administration to cause Cleveland’s followers to melt 
rapidly away. But the President, despite these losses, resolutel: 
declared that ‘‘the fight will continue until no further fight cai 
be made.’’ *° He seemed, ready to split the party completely be- 
fore he would allow it to sanction the heresy of free-silve1 

The last event which set the silver men against the gold fol 
lowers was the ‘‘syndicate’’ bond sale of February, 1895, t 
Morgan and Belmont, ‘‘princes of the aristocracy.’’ Sena! 
Stewart wrote the President, ‘‘ Your recent sale of $62,000,000 ot 
bonds to the Rothschilds’ syndicate for $9,000,000 less than their 
market value to obtain gold to maintain gold monometallism, | 
some evidence of your familiarity with ‘the forces of safe cur 
reney,’ ’’ *? while Congressman Bryan urged the members of the 

18 Cleveland MSS. McElroy ante-dates this letter one year, op. cit., Il, 4° 

19 The gold Democrats were commonly spoken of by the silver advocates 
**cuckoos.’’ See letter of P. A. Regan of Boise City, Idaho, to Bryan, Ap! 
1895, Bryan MSS. 

20 Cleveland to Dickinson, October 9, 1893, Cleveland MSS. 

21 William N. Stewart to Cleveland, April 15, 1895, Cleveland MSS. 
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use to demonstrate their divinity by ‘‘chastening him whom 
+ loveth.’’ The silver advocates were strong enough to prevent 
insertion of the word ‘‘gold’’ in the bond contract, and the 
sovernment thereby lost $16,000,000 in interest. The gold men 
were indignant; one member of the House wrote a friend, ‘* Con- 
cress is an ass and the worldly minded is fully justified in saying 
dass.’’**? Senator Vilas of Wisconsin, friend of the Presi- 
jent, said of this scheme of the silverites, ‘‘It is the effervescence 
of folly.’’ *° 
The bond discussion in Congress and in the country did a great 
deal toward uniting the various silver groups in the West and 
the South. Bryan expressed something of the determination of 
the people in these sections to oppose the Democratic-Republican 
old alliance of the East when he said, ‘‘If they form this union, 
offensive and defensive, they must expect that the rest of the 
people of the country will drop party lines, if necessary, and 
unite to preserve their homes and their welfare. If this is sec- 
tionalism, the East has set the example.’’ ** The rift in the party 
is widening daily. Bryan’s political machine which he was 
vradually building up by indefatigable correspondence and grace 
of oratory promised to gain enough strength to roll over the 
ntrenched but weakening gold Democrats. 
At a meeting in Washington, on February 22, 1895, plans 
ere begun by the silver men for the formation of a third 
arty.” They did this, the delegates declared, because they saw 
no hope of capturing either of the old organizations. The real 
reason was that the silver men did not want to start the open 
pre-convention battle. They were relieved of this embarrass- 
ment by definite action on the part of the gold Democracy. On 
April 13, President Cleveland wrote to Henry S. Robbins of 
Chicago a public letter which marked the beginning of the open 
ight in the Democratic party for the control of the convention 
in 1896. ‘*Disguise it as we may,’’ wrote the President, ‘‘the 
ine of battle is drawn between the forces of safe currency and 
Michael D, Harter to A. B. Farquar, February 11, 1895, Cleveland MSS. 
Vilas to Cleveland, May 1, 1895, Cleveland MSS. 
** The First Battle, 135-46. 


* Bryan says that this conference ‘‘ marked the transition from education work to 
| effort. ’? Tbid., 155. 
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those of monometallism.’’** The words were a bugle eal] + 
both factions of the Democracy — the break had come! 

Now that the gauntlet was thrown down, the silver Democrats 
began to push vigorously and openly the fight for the control o 
the party which had previously been a battle for silver. Bryay 
answered the President’s letter in a challenge to the gold stand. 
ard which found ready response among the silver followers 
The gold Democrats, too, began active measures. Secretary Car 
lisle opened the southern campaign with his speech on May 22 


before the ‘‘Sound Money Convention’’ assembled at Nashville, 
Tennessee. Here he met the business men of that section and 
secured their approval of the gold standard. He made other 
speeches before his return to Washington; the tour was plainly 
an effort to hold the South in line. As a loyal Democratic section 
it owed allegiance to Grover Cleveland because he still repre- 
sented the genuine Democracy. The South was, in fact, one of 
the chief battlefields of this pre-convention conflict. Whichever 
faction of the party won this region would have a decided ad- 
vantage in the coming convention; it might even mean victory. 

The opening of the campaign in the South on the part of the 
gold Democrats provoked the silver forces to begin earnest work 
in that section. Bryan spoke in Nashville on the evening follow- 
ing Carlisle’s address; and in June a great non-partisan meet 
ing in the interest of silver was held at the same place. It was 
here that a definite organization was begun with the intent ol 
capturing the Democratic convention in the following year. 
The plan adopted was the same as that which had been used in 
Nebraska in 1894, 

The gold advocates in the Democracy were busy throughout 
the year 1895, in an endeavor to counteract the efforts of the sil- 
ver wing of the party. Early in April, Congressman Thomas C. 
Catchings of Mississippi wrote to Daniel Lamont: ‘‘A little free 
silver book called ‘Coin’s Financial School’ is being sold on 
every railroad train by the newsboys and at every cigar store.”’ 

26 Bryan has written of this letter, ‘‘It convinced many doubting ones that t! 
President and his associates did not expect to support the Democratic ticket unless 
they controlled the econvention.’’ IJbid., 158. 


7 Ibid., 163. The idea had been present since early in the year, but no def 
plan of action had been adopted. 
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And, more significant to the ‘‘sound money’? followers, he added, 
“it is being read by almost everybody.’’ * Efforts were made to 
eanize the entire South through a central committee in Ala- 
hama, but littlke was accomplished.*® The tide was running 
irongly in favor of free silver in that section, and the gold men 
were somewhat handicapped by lack of newspapers to sponsor 
‘heir cause. Even New York was canvassed in an effort to secure 
mds with whieh to purchase presses to print gold-standard 
pers. 

The situation was a discouraging one for the Cleveland fol- 
lowers. On July 12, David R. Francis of St. Louis reported, 
“the free silver eraze is still predominant in Missouri’’; a month 
iter a citizen of Mississippi compared the excitement and pas- 

ms there with those of the secession days.*® The President 
wrote Dickinson, ‘‘If there was a penitentiary devoted to the 
incarceration of those who commit crimes against the Demo- 
ratie party, how easily it could be filled just at this time.’’™ 
The silver men certainly had the advantage in this first year of 

fight. By the middle*of June, Indiana and Illinois had been 
rganized, and effective work had been done in Ohio. The South 
had been aroused. Friends of Bryan were suggesting to him 
that he was the logical nominee of the party. 

Through the spring months of 1896 the gold Democrats did 
what they could to regain the ground which they had lost in the 
revious year. In March a determined effort was made to hold 

Middle West; activities were centered in Chicago with the 

lea of winning, if possible, the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 

aud perhaps Missouri. Secretary Carlisle, on April 16, again 
ame into the aetive campaign with his sound money address be- 
lore the workingmen of Chicago, which Champ Clark has called 
‘the best single Gold Standard speech ever delivered since the 
orld began.’’ ** The speech undoubtedly had a great deal of 

nfluence in the city in which it was delivered, but its arguments 


Catchings to Daniel Lamont, April 6, 1895, Lamont MSS. 

Ben Carter to Daniel Lamont, March 13, 1895, ibid. 

Francis to Henry F. Thurber, July 12, 1895, Cleveland MSS.; Thomas C. 
ngs to Lamont, August 14, 1895, Lamont MSS. 

Cleveland to Dickinson, July 31, 1895, Cleveland MSS. 


Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of American Politics (New York, 1920), I, 
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could not appeal to the farmers down state. Kenesaw M. Landj 
wrote of this class in Indiana and Lllinois at the time: ‘Som, 
people may tell you this silver matter out here is not serious 
business when the god’s truth is the Democratic party in |p. 
diana & Illinois is wildly insane on this subject.’’ * 

Early in the year the President wrote, ‘‘I have never been go 
depressed as now in my view of the affairs of my country and 
my party’’; his only hope was that the South might yet see th 
error of its ways before July. According to a letter from Calvin 
Tomkins of March 24, the situation in Illinois was ‘‘ exceedingly 
complicated,’’ and W. D. Bynum was greatly discouraged with 
the outlook in Indiana. By the last of May, Dickinson confessed 
to Judge Tree of Illinois: ‘‘There is a very great danger .. 
that the cohorts of populism and the champions of national dis 
honor and repudiation, will capture the organization of the 
party to which you and I belong.’’ ** The gold men were forced 
to meet this discouraging situation with an empty treasury; 
despite the donations of John R. Walsh and other well-to-d 
friends of sound money in Chicago, the campaign was hampered 
in that section by lack of funds.* 


The little army of gold workers was courageous, but hop 
rapidly waned. On June 10, Cleveland wrote Dickinson, ‘‘I be 
lieve I am by nature an undismayed and persistent fighter and | 
do not believe in giving an inch until we are obliged to; and yet 
it is hard to call on friends to maintain a struggle which seems 


so hopeless.’’ There was no longer a hope of victory, but the 
President resolutely declared: ‘‘There is but one chance for 
future Democratic suecess — a perfectly and unequivocal sound 
money platform at Chicago. If this means the loss of votes, 
present defeat, or even a party division, the seed will be saved 
from which I believe Democratic success will grow in the fu 
ture.’’** By the first of June the determination to bolt the con 
vention if silver won at Chicago had made its appearance. 

The half-year which preceded the Democratic national co! 

} Landis to Lamont, May 23, 1896, Lamont MSS. 

3 Cleveland MSS. 

> Letters in the Cleveland, Olney, Lamont, and Curtis collections show very pla 
this lack of funds, as does also the unpublished diary of Charles 8. Hamlin. 

36 Cleveland to Dickinson, June 10, 1896, Cleveland MSS.; McElroy, op. ctl 
221 ff, 
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-ention was heartening to the silver Democrats. In this wing 
also the determination to bolt if its policies were not adopted at 
(hieago gained strength as the convention neared. The silver 
alvocates had been very successful in their organization, and 
they apparently had more money, time, and energy than did the 
cold forees. The pre-convention machine which Bryan had 
reated was very effective; it is doubtful whether it has ever 
been surpassed in national politics. A study of his papers re- 
-eals the fact that he wrote every state chairman before each 
state convention, and afterwards requested the names and ad- 
dresses of every delegate to the national convention. To these 
state chairmen he sent a copy of the platform of the Nebrasks 
Democracy, asking that it be adopted in their state meetings. 
Every silver delegate knew before he started to Chicago exactly 
on what ground he stood; his mind was bent on only one thing — 
the free coinage of silver ‘‘without waiting for the aid or con- 
sent of any other nation on earth.’’ * Bryan, with many others, 
as reasonably certain several months before the convention 
that silver would win. With the increased hopes of the silver fol- 
lowers came also a greater demand for Bryan as the banner man 
{ the party; his immense correspondence and incessant labor 

id undoubtedly done a great deal to sponsor this call which 

ime not only from the silver Democracy, but from the other sil- 
ver groups as well. 

In the month of June came the Republican national conven- 
tion at St. Louis; the members of that convention were not un- 
conscious of impending developments in the Democratic party. 
5ryan was there urging his friends to bolt if the expected gold 
plank was inserted in the platform.*® It must have been with a 


teeling of joy that he watched Senator Teller — ‘‘the abscond- 
See letter of Marion Butler of South Carolina, January 8, 1896, and of Edwin 


Light, seeretary of the National Bimetallic Union, January 16, 1896, Bryan MSS. 

The silver delegates were even supplied with briefs in the cases where contests 
kely to appear. Bryan MSS, 

No small part of Bryan’s success in building up a formidable silver army was 
his ability to convince reformers of every type that free silver would aid 
use. Even the prohibitionists of the South were gathered into the silver 

Ks. Bryan MSS. 
The Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, by himself and his wife, Mary 
1 Bryan (Chicago, 1925), 99-100. 
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ing Teller’’ *‘ — followed by his silver associates, march for 
ever out of the councils of the Republican party. The press o; 
the Omaha World-Herald * was soon setting up type for why 
was to become the keynote of the Democratic platform: ‘‘ We a) 
unalterably opposed to the single gold standard and demand t\; 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present leg! 
ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of an 
other nation on earth.’? The break in the Republican part 
brought greater hopes to the silver Democrats.** And so, thre 
days after the 4th of July, the silver forces, jubilant and expect 
ant, moved on to Chicago to do battle for ‘*the money of the com 
mon man.”’ 

It is needless to recount the events of the Democratic nation 
convention. The results are familiar to all. One gold member oi 
that meeting recorded in his diary at the time: ‘‘The delegates 
were monomaniacs.’’ A few days later he again confided to that 
little book: ‘‘Left Chicago. The platform had been announced 
and there was nothing more to be done — no respectable ma: 
could afford to remain.’’ ** 

It is not strange that Bryan was nominated; in fact, the politi 
cal machine was so developed that he could scarcely have es- 
caped unless he had refused in favor of someone else whom hi 
thought could more nearly carry all the various silver factions.’ 
But with his selection the direst fears of the gold Democrats 
were realized. ‘*The platform and the nominees are both wors' 
than ever my fears conjectured,’’ wrote Josiah Patterson to th 
President, and these words expressed the feelings of many o! 
the defeated gold men.** The news from Chicago was so unwe! 

41 So characterized by a Washington Post cartoonist. 

‘2 Bryan was representing this paper at the convention. 

48 Bryan records in his Memoirs, 100, ‘‘The convention turned out as I expected 
and the looked-for bolt took place. I felt sure that the action of this convent 
would have a large influence at Chicago.’’ 

44 Unpublished diary of Charles S. Hamlin. 

45 This conclusion has been reached after a careful examination of the Br) 
manuscripts as well as a great deal of other source material. The evidence must 
left for another paper. 

46 July 11, 1896, Cleveland MSS. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Curtis 
wrote on July 10: ‘‘News of Bryan’s nomination at Chicago is just received. 


will consolidate all the populist and other elements but will drive out many ! 


silver but conservative democrats. H 


It was a matter of stampede, not reason. } 
36 years old, has a natural oratorical gift, but bad judgment.’’ Curtis MSS. 
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me that the Democratic chief, now off at his summer home at 
Buzzard’s Bay, refused to see one of the returning officials, with 
query, ‘‘Haven’t we heard enough from the convention?’? *’ 
The men who had fought under the banner of the Democratic 
party throughout their entire political careers and who now sup- 
rted the gold standard were in a quandry; party honor de- 
ded that they support their political organization, but they 
ided this obligation by a denial of the fact that Bryan and 
s followers represented the Democracy.** ‘‘They may hold the 
ime, but it is a changed, different and new party,’’ declared R. 
maple Rhett in an address to the Democrats of Alabama, 
October 27, 1896. Men who had been prominent in the councils 
the nation could not remain entirely without political affilia- 
on, and they could certainly not join the enemy whom they had 
been ting for many years. The only alternative was to use 
wana which the silver men had planned to use if they lost 
bolt the party. Many, however, preferred to remain in the 
organization and suffer its ills. ‘‘I am still a Democrat, very 
’ said David B. Hill, when asked regarding his position.” 
The decision of the gold Democrats to bolt was not made en- 
tirely after the convention. The possibility of this action had 
been discussed before the meeting,’ and with its actual accom- 
plishment the members of the administration, particularly Cleve- 
ind, passed out of active control of the gold wing of the party. 
‘ President, who had been severely criticised by the national 
tion, felt that there was nothing which he could do to aid 
the s ituation at the time, and he counselled silence until some 
lefinite plans could be made.* New leaders, however, began im- 
Hamlin diary. 
s point is maintained throughout the existence of the party of the gold 


rats. It is clearly seen in the call for the convention at Indianapolis. 
‘McElroy, op. cit., II, 225. 
Several weeks before the convention the gold Democrats began to urge the 
lance of non-delegates at Chicago. Bynum wrote, ‘‘ These people will be present 
much with the hope of influencing the action of the convention as for the 
of protesting against the course which will be likely to be taken and of 
ting together as to the best course for sound money men to pursue subse- 
Bynum MSS. Cleveland, Carlisle, Dickinson, Vilas, s$ynum, Tomkins, and 
r MacCorkle of West Virginia were among those urging this action. Carlisle 
) hire a hall where speeches could be made. Cleveland, Bynum, Lamont MSS. 
See letter in McElroy, op. cit., II, 226. 


ry 
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mediately to make preparations for an independent campaigy, 
Seven days after the regular convention a committee was a; 
sembling at Chicago. This unofficial group of gold followers 
issued a call for a meeting of the national committeemen of the 
2old Democrats to be held at Indianapolis. The committeemey 
had not then been appointed, and much time and energy wer 
to be spent before they could be secured. W. B. Haldeman oj 
the Louisville Courier Journal was assigned the task of obtain 
ing delegates from the southern states. On August 7, at a con. 
ference of national committeemen, every southern state with 
the exception of Mississippi was represented. ‘‘It was by no 
means an easy task, for the free silver heresy had thoroughly 
permeated the South,’’ wrote Haldeman to Henry Watterson. 
This conference of August 7 agreed that the nominating con- 
vention should be held at Indianapolis on September 2. This 
was a wise decision as to location, as was also the selection o! 
Louisville as the place of notification, because these cities lay i 
the two borderlands: the borderland between the North and the 
South and that between the East and the West.®* On August 22, 
Haldeman again wrote Watterson: ‘‘We have done much hard, 


and, I am glad to say, effective work, and the promise now is for 
a great convention of first class men, the delegates representing 
every State and Territory in the American Union, excepting 


possibly three of the rotten boroughs of the West.’’ * 

The difficulties facing the gold Democrats in forming a new 
party were monumental. They could certainly not carry the 
South, for there Democracy was traditional, and that section 
now owed allegiance to Bryan; the united party had only a few 
times won the North; and all knew that to look to the West for 
any support was a hopeless aspiration. There were signs 0! 
weakness even in the little group which had so valiantly fought 
for sound money against the ever-increasing odds. One of tli 
cabinet members — Hoke Smith — resigned his post because 0! 
‘*Democratie regularity’’ in the South.** There were only two 

52 Haldeman to Watterson, August 22, 1896, Watterson MSS. 

53 Minneapolis also bid for the convention, but it lay too far in the land of t 
silver men. 

54 Watterson MSS. 

55 Hoke Smith was editor of the Atlanta Journal. Cleveland was greatly pertur! 
by the resignation of Smith. He asked the advice of Postmaster-General Wilso! 
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‘actors Which held the gold Democrats on their course — the de- 
re to preserve the seeds of Democracy for the future and the 


epwhelming ambition to defeat ‘‘Bryanism.”’’ 

The question of who should lead the party was a serious one. 
John Griffin Carlisle was perhaps the logical man, but, because 

the hesitaney of Cleveland, he was somewhat handicapped 
now, as he had been before the regular convention. The Presi- 
dent was still uncertain as to his moral obligation to his party 
and to the country; he felt that duty might impose the obligation 
{ again being a candidate. Cleveland was undoubtedly tired of 
the presidency, but indications point toward the fact that he was 
willing to run again if it was deemed necessary.” William F. 
Vilas of Wisconsin was among those suggested, as was also Gen- 
eral Bragg of that state; for a time it seemed that Henry Wat- 
terson might be summoned from one of his oft-occurring Euro- 


replied that he and Carlisle had talked the matter over and had come to the 
n that beeause of the fact ‘‘that the Administration is without organized 
y support at present; has but a few months to continue, and that Mr. Smith’s 
nt for these reasons, just now, would make some stir in the country, and 
m somewhat the position of a ‘persecuted’ man, for party’s sake, and throw- 
g into the medley a hearty liking for a brother official, I conclude that it is better 
to preserve the status, than to have him leave the Cabinet.’’ Cleveland MSS. 
rhe call for the convention at Indianapolis read: ‘‘The Democratic party will 
re cease to exist, unless it be preserved by the voluntary action of such of 
mbers as still adhere to its fundamental principles.’’ General Palmer told the 
gates: ‘*It is left to us to create the nucleus around which the true Democrats 
rally onee more, and to preserve a place for our erring brothers, if the time 
s when they repent, and God forgives them for their transgressions; we will 
y to receive them with open arms! Come back to the party of your fathers.’’ 
1 ‘*Proceedings,’’ in the Bynum MSS. 
ndeney to fuse with the Republicans in order to defeat Bryan can be clearly 
the papers of the gold Democratic leaders. On July 11, Patterson wrote 
nd: ‘*Perhaps the more patriotic course would be to call a convention, adopt 
form of principles and then after advising all sound money democrats to vote 
r McKinley adjourn.’’ Cleveland MSS. Haldeman wrote Watterson, ‘‘A positive 
r McKinley would settle the free silver craze for years to come.’’ Watter- 
MSS. Silver Democrats reported to Bryan that gold advocates were advising 
» vote for McKinley. Bryan MSS. 
(his conelusion is substantiated by entries in the unpublished diary of Hamlin, 
1 the Bynum collection, letters from Otto Gresham in the Watterson collee- 
nd other sources. The President advised against any of his Cabinet becoming 
te on the gold ticket. Wilson wrote on August 9, ‘‘I have acted on the 
1 suggested, declined all interviews or requests for activity from the press or 
gazines. I expressed my view in my letter to you of Wednesday against any 
n with a third ticket by any one of the Cabinet.’’ Cleveland MSS. 
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pean trips to take up the banner of the gold Democrats."* Ayai) 
ability prevailed, however, and General John M. Palmer 9 
Illinois, and General Simon Bolivar Buckner of Kentucky, » 
spectively Unionist and Confederate, western and southern bor 
der-state representatives, were chosen to lead the party. Th 
followers of sound money were pleased because they had 
launched a party to fight the heresy which had arisen in th 
ranks of the Democracy.” The ‘‘real’’?’ Democracy had unfurled 
its banner under which it would fight the ‘‘black flag of piracy” 
which the hosts of Nebraska had raised at Chicago. Sound money 
Democrats were glad to hear the group gathered at Louisyill, 
say, ‘‘We are the Democrats and they are the bolters.’’ Wel 
come too were the words: ‘‘{[OQur Democracy] was not breathed 
first across the plains of Nebraska. It speaks to-night from tly 
tomb at Monticello, and the grave at the Hermitage.’’ ” 

The political situation at the beginning of the campaign o! 
1896 was a peculiar one. Kach contending group found embar- 
rassment in its own status. Regardless of the outcome, the silver 





Democrats could searcely hope to conduct more than one cam 
paign; the composition of the party was too diverse and its 
binding forees too volatile. The gold Democrats had offended 
too many people in following the biblical admonition, ‘‘If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off’’; they had no greater future 
than to stand puritanically by their principles and wait for th 


58 Watterson MSS. Haldeman was in constant communication with him in regard 
to the matter until the question was settled. 

59 Cleveland wrote Vilas, ‘‘I feel grateful to those who have relieved the bad 
political atmosphere with such a delicious infusion of fresh air. Every democrat 
after reading the platform ought to thank God that the glorious principles of our 
party have found defenders who will not permit them to be polluted by imp! 
hands.’’ Cleveland MSS. Carlisle wired the chairman of the notification meeting 
‘*T am proud to take my stand with the old fashioned Democrats who have refused 
to abandon their honest convictions in order to form unnatural alliances with poli 
eal and social organizations whose purposes are dangerous to the country and wh 


’ } 


inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our party.’’ Typed ‘‘ Proceedings 
in the Bynum MSS. 

60 President Cleveland still hesitated to enter openly the gold ranks after the nom 
ination. On September 5, he wrote Vilas, ‘‘ You know I have six months more of off 
cial life during which time all I can do of public duty must be done in cooperat 
with those in another branch whom perhaps I ought not to further irritate. It may 
be too, that inasmuch as one element in the stock in trade of the reactionists 
hatred and opposition to the administration, I might aid them by entering the bs 
and thus giving arguments upon which this opposition is based.’’ Cleveland M55. 
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counds of this year to heal. The Republicans, leaderless and un 
4tted for the only issue which the people would hear, were com- 
elled to put away their theory of the protective tariff and take 

» the fight for sound money; Mark Hanna’s ‘‘prosperity’’ was 
certainly to be desired, but few felt that the tariff was involved 
in that question now. The standard of value was the only issue 
‘y the fight, and the gold standard dress suited ‘‘the Majah’’ 
far less satisfactorily than the high tariff clothes of the ‘‘ad- 
vance agent of prosperity.’’ 

These difficulties, however, did not prevent a vigorous cam- 
naign. After a short visit to the recently widowed Mrs. Lyman 
Trumbull of Chicago, Bryan began on the part of the silver 
followers one of the most remarkable campaigns in American 
party history. That of 1840 was somewhat similar in the fact 

it the emotiors of the people were played upon, but Harrison 
sat at home in his country mansion while his advocates pro- 
claimed his ‘‘log eabin’’ doctrine. Bryan, on the contrary, was 
the preéminent leader of his party’s fight. His followers were 
thrilled by his ‘‘erossing and recrossing a continent fulfilling 
with such vigor [his] mission to the masses of heterogenous 
humanity.’’°* He did not, however, cross and recross the conti- 
nent; he planned his journeys with a great deal of political 
acumen. The conflict was won in the Ohio and upper- Mississippi 
valleys; here the gold Democrats and the Republicans united in 
a desperate effort to overcome the silver following. Bryan, too, 
recognized the strategic importance of this section. Of the 249 
major stops which he made in the campaign, 160 were in the 
eight states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky, and West Virginia; two-thirds of these 160 
were in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan.” 

The gold Democrats or, more formally, the National Demo- 
crats, were late getting their candidate forward, but that fact 
had little to do with the active campaign. The individual efforts 
which had characterized the fight for the gold standard before 

e convention continued with redoubled effort after the nomina- 

| of Bryan. Sound money organizations in the larger cities 
carried forward the movement without regard to political affilia- 

John MeBoyle to Bryan, LaSalle, Illinois, October 23, 1896, Bryan MSS. 

See maps of Bryan’s stops in The First Battle, 385, 601. 
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tions. Banking houses and financial institutions published art). 
cles written by the advocates of the gold standard, enclosed they, 
in advertising jackets, and spread them over the various states 
to whoever would take and read them.** Press material was fy 
nished in lavish quantities to newspapers all over the country, 
The treasury department — and the state department joined 
in ** — did what it could to aid in the fight. Clerks were set to 
work gathering information from which campaign speakers 
drew their arguments.” Secretary Carlisle, when he could get 
away from his office, made campaign speeches, as did also the 
assistant secretaries. He wrote to Colonel Lamont, ‘‘It is per- 
fectly evident that we cannot be silent during this fierce cam- 
paign, and there is no reason why we should not speak out plain- 
ly at once. Delay has the appearance of indecision and inde. 
cision hurts the cause.’’ * 

The secretary of the treasury, however, had little time to 
spend speaking for the gold standard; few have yet realized the 
difficulties which faced the treasury department in the summer 
and fall months of 1896. In January of that year the secretary 
had floated by popular subscription a hundred million dollar 
loan; the amount was largely oversubscribed, and many felt that 
the monetary difficulty was over. This was far from the truth. 
The situation was critical; the gold reserve would certainly be 
exhausted long before election day if preventive measures were 
not taken, but a bond sale would give the silver followers a great 
advantage, and it might even turn the tide of victory in their 
favor. Secretary Carlisle was fully aware of this situation; as 
arly as July 16, he wrote the President: ‘‘Mr. Curtis left for 

63 Emory McClintock of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York wrote 
to Secretary Lamont: ‘‘I enclose with some hesitation, the ten thousandth paper 
lately written on the money question. Every one has been at it, openly or secretly.’’ 
Lamont MSS. 

64 This department was particularly active in gathering through its agents fa 
concerning the conditions in the silver standard countries. The Olney papers show 
that some of this was being done in the pre-convention campaign. 

65 On July 28, Assistant Secretary Curtis wrote his mother, ‘‘ Everything is very 
quiet here and we are working up our pamphlets ete. which we have prepared t 
answer 200 questions which come in daily’’; three days later he wrote, ‘* W« 


just got out a circular in answer to some thousands of letters asking us for inform 
tion about silver, ete.’’ Curtis MSS. 


66 Carlisle to Lamont, September 11, 1896, Lamont MSS. 
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New York.... I told him that if he met any of the financial peo- 
»le he ought to impress upon them the great importance of pre- 
opting a condition that would necessitate a bond issue or even 
»yse an agitation of that subject ... our friends ought to help 
ys. if necessary, to the full extent of their means.... The little 
losses they might sustain in helping us now would be nothing in 
comparison to the ruin that would follow the election of the 
Chicago ticket.’’ * 

The secretary recalled the fact that in the summer of 1895 
\lorgan and Belmont, takers of the much criticised syndicate 
honds, had by individual effort prevented the drain of gold from 
the treasury; he now turned to the banking associations of New 
York and other cities for similar assistance. This was the only 
method which might provide the two requisites of silence and 
effectiveness. The banks agreed to help, but effective aid was 
limited largely to New York City, and the bankers there came to 
dominate the situation in this emergency. ‘‘The New York peo- 
ple have come up well,’’ wrote Assistant Secretary Curtis to his 
mother on July 23, ‘‘and we see the curious spectacle of the 
U.S. finanees being controlled by a committee, of which J. P. 
Morgan is Chairman, and the majority of whom are Hebrews, 
while the Secretary of the Treasury sits, practically powerless 
in his office.’’°* Had this situation been known, it would have 
brought much additional criticism from the silver followers. 
The gold reserve was maintained only by the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of the financial men of the East. 

The candidates named by the gold Democrats contributed 
little to the campaign. Neither of the men selected gave any 
great weight to the cause, though the two old generals charged 
with all their might. Landis wrote Colonel Lamont on Septem- 
ber 22, ‘*You would laugh yourself sick could you see old Palmer. 
He has actually gotten it into his head he is running for office.’’ © 
The greatest hope of the National Democrats — significant name 
they chose! — was to draw sufficient votes from Bryan in some 
of the border states to throw the electoral vote to McKinley.” 


*7 Cleveland MSS. 
‘Curtis MSS. 
‘Lamont MSS. 


‘Third ticket will poll 40,000 Democratic votes in Kentucky, which will give 
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The impending danger of the silver campaign, in fact, forced th, 
gold Democrats and the Republicans closer together as the eoy. 
flict progressed. Never before, perhaps, had so fine an oppor. 
tunity to criticise the opposing administration been compelled 
to go unnoticed; four years crammed full of good campaign ma. 
terial was of little use. The Republicans could not attack th 
gold Democrats, for they themselves were but proposing to tak. 
up the financial fight which Cleveland and Carlisle had bee 
earrying on for four years. Certainly Bryan and his followers 
were not responsible for anything which the administration had 
done! The sonorous voice of Tom Reed which had for three 
years been telling of the evils of the ‘‘ Democratic panic’’ was 
stilled; few of this party, which had barely escaped the ills that 
had come, dared criticise. 

Even though they were at heart still enemies, the two parties 
were forced to praise each other. The Republicans were con 
pelled to regard ‘‘Bryanism’’ as a heresy, and with the absence 
of an opposing party to criticise, they turned to a patriotic ap 
peal — the Union was again in danger, and the Republican 
party must save it from its enemies. It was something of 
‘*bloody shirt’’ campaign with all evidence of Democratic guilt 
washed away. The feelings of many National Democrats in re- 
ciprocating were well expressed by James W. Bradley when he 
wrote the President on October 29: ‘‘In what an unfortunat 
position the Chicago Convention has placed honest, constitu 
tional democrats. To save the country from ruin we are con 
pelled to give aid and support to the party that sowed the seeds 
of, and made that ruin possible!’’™ 

The last few days of the campaign were anxious ones both for 
the gold Democrats and for the Republicans. The silver grou 
was daily growing more excited as the tide turned against the 
in the last few weeks; their aroused emotions found expressio! 
in violence at gold-standard meetings. On October 23, John G 
the electoral vote to McKinley,’’ wrote Haldeman to Henry Watterson on August - 


Watterson MSS. At Warrensburg, Missouri, Palmer is said to have told his audien 


g, I 
‘*T promise you, my fellow Democrats, I will not consider it any very great fault 1 
you decide next Tuesday to east your ballots for William McKinley, although y 
may, if you desire, vote for Palmer and Buckner.’’ Chicago Tribune, Novemb« 
1896, 


71 Cleveland MSS. 
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(orlisle, a leader whom no political opponent had ever accused 
‘narrow partisanship, was grossly insulted while making a 
cech in his home eity of Covington, Kentucky. Rotten eggs, 

nieces of bricks, cigar stubs, and other missiles were thrown at 

m in the town in which seareely ten years before, his carriage 
had been drawn through the streets by hand.** Assistant Secre- 
tory Hamlin, who was then speaking in Massachusetts, noted in 

a iry on October 24, ‘‘Silver men tried to break up meeting,”’ 

nd again a week later, ‘‘Some trouble with the silverites.’’ On 

October 31, Palmer and Buckner were met by a crowd in Paris, 

\lissouri, which hooted, jeered, and cried: ‘‘Look at the Mc- 

Kinley Aid Society.’’ ** These demonstrations of passion were 
nfortunate, and were probably greatly regretted by Bryan. The 
ttack on Carlisle most assuredly lost the silver party votes in 

Kentucky, easily accounting for the 281 ballots by which Bryan 

was defeated in that state. 

The monetary situation grew more critical on the eve of the 
election. On October 30, at New York alone, over a million dol- 
lars of the treasury’s gold was drawn out in exchange for legal 
tenders. On that day, Jordan of the New York sub-treasury 
vrote Curtis at Washington, ‘‘The banks are hard up for cur- 
rency and may need more tomorrow and Monday, but I think 

| will come from Morgan.’’** Interest rates on call money 

se as high as 127 per cent; many people rushed to the treasury 
get gold for their legal tenders, or to brokers to buy foreign 
securities. Large quantities of gold were hidden away to pro- 
ide against the threatened danger of Bryan’s election, and to 

up in a measure the losses which would be incident to such a 

‘atastrophe.”® 


y 


The vote on election day had two striking results: scarcely had 
the ballots been counted before the people who had carried away 


entire press condemned the silver participants. George C. Tichenor wrote 
sident, ‘* When... a statesman distinguished alike for his purity of character 
t abilities, is publicly insulted and threatened, ... by a mob of the parti 
fa candidate for the Presidency of the United States, the need for the admir 
e and admonitions given in your [Princeton] address, appears singularly 
gent.’’? Cleveland MSS. See also Clark, op. cit., Il, 235-36. 
go Tribune, October 31, 1896. 
‘¢Curtis MSS. 


ercial and Financial Chronicle, November 7, 1896. 
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the gold from the treasury were back wanting to change it jpt, 
legal tenders, while at the same time numberless small groyp; 
over America were nominating William Jennings Bryan for the 
presidency in 1900. 

The emotions which were provoked by the results of the elec. 
tion were varied; no greater relief or keener disappointment. 
perhaps, has ever marked the termination of a campaign. 
failure of the silver cause was certainly a grievous blow to th 
followers of that metal. They ascribed their defeat to two fa 
tors: the corrupt practices on the part of the gold advocates, 
and the ignorance of the common people which had prevented 
them from understanding the opportunity which was within thei 
grasp.”° To many of these common people the results were trag 
ic; women and children shared in the grief. They had no idea 
of the economic principles involved, but they had felt the emo 
tional eall of the Bryan campaign. The Republicans gratuitously 
praised the gold Democrats for the victory which had come, and 
were repaid by insistent demands for office by members of that 
party.” 

The campaign was certainly a thorough one; perhaps at n 
time has a greater percentage of the population of the countr 
been so completely interested. Bryan has said of it, ‘‘The cam 
paign of 1896 was a remarkable one whether we measure it b 
the magnitude of the issues involved or by the depth of inter 
est aroused.’’ ** The two groups were intensely concerned wit! 
the outcome. The gold men were fighting against an event whic! 
they feared, the dangers of which could not be exactly known. 
They sincerely believed that the success of the silver forces 
would mean calamity and complete destruction of the only sound 


76 Letters in the Bryan correspondence show the bitterness of the silver followers 
toward those who had not had the intelligence to grasp the opportunity at han 
Some felt that it was not ignorance on the part of the people, but their inability t 
resist the temptations of the wealthy. ‘‘I take off my hat to Mr. Hanna and * 
‘campaign of Edveation,’ and at the same time I divest myself of every vestig' 
respect I may hitherto have entertained for ‘the masses.’ Laboring men are, 
seems, as purchasable as Street walkers,’’ wrote Frank O. Howe to Bryan on Nove 
ber 4, 1896, Bryan MSS. Letters on this subject are of a great number, but the mos 
of them express regret and not contempt at the fact that the people failed t 
in their own cause. 

77 Bynum MSS. Bynum refused to be a party to such requests. 

‘8 The First Battle, 11-12. 
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lard of value. They desired to protect not only their own 
property, but also the property of the deluded brother from him- 
lf, On the other hand, the silver men were laboring equally as 


sincerely for ‘‘the cause of humanity’’; theirs was a great 
rusade against the ‘‘gold barons’’ of Europe and America. In 
any ways, however, the contest was not a satisfactory one. 
y of the silver votes, were cast especially in the Kast, not 
cause the voters understood the principles of free silver, but 
cause they held the theory that ‘‘things could be no worse.’’ 
It is true also that many gold votes were cast not because the 
ters perceived what gains could be secured from a gold stand- 
rd of value, but because they had been led to believe that the 
demands were dishonest. And too, large amounts of 
oney were spent by the gold advocate. The Republican cam- 
ien chest was swollen by donations from life insurance com- 
ies, bankers, and others of the Wall Street group. Even the 
Democrats were able to share somewhat in these lavish 
They could not draw such generous sums as did the Re- 
iblicans, however, and they were often in need of funds. This 
ck was made up in part by donations from the Republicans.” 
\lark Hanna himself supplied some of the cash which carried on 
Palmer-Buckner ticket.*° 
[tis difficult to say just what part the gold Democrats played 
this contest over the money standard; they were responsible 
throwing Kentucky to the Republican column, they had some 


ey seem to have given the most assistance in the Middle West (Illinois, Ohio, 
na), Oregon, and West Virginia. Oregon may not have accepted the aid; 
f September 11 says: ‘‘We will arrange to take care of our own finances; 
seems to be a general reluctance to receive assistance of any kind from 
can committee, though I am satisfied it can be had if requested. But 
ir active workers, and especially the members of the committee, are such 
tisans, and so devoted to principle for its own sake, that they spurn the 

e protectionists.’’ C. E. S. Wood to Bynum, Portland, Oregon, Bynum MSS. 

m MSS.; Cincinnati Enquirer, October 13, 1896. On October 7, Z. T. Vin- 

rman of the gold Democratic organization in West Virginia, wrote Bynum: 

r. Peabody of the New York Committee was not aware that the Republican Com- 
1 given your committee any assistance. I presume he had not been notified 
e | saw him. He asked me to write you, requesting you to see Mr. Hanna 
nge for him to send us some aid in West Virginia. We ought to have $10,000 
$60,000 already raised and subject to the order of your Committee. But 

n get $5,000 it will enable us to do some good with it in organization and 


ir people into the mountain counties.’’ Bynum MSS. 
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influence in the Middle West, and they were undoubtedly a facto; 
in holding the South on its conservative lines. In the latter goo. 


Georgia, Louisiana, and Virginia — and if the Populist vote x 
counted as silver, in Florida and North Carolina in additioy: 
His increase over Cleveland’s vote was only 84,000, while Me. 
Kinley drew some 285,000 more ballots than his predecessor. | 
is perfectly evident that there were in the South many peop) 
who believed in free coinage, but the thing which in the maiy 
guided the hand of the Southerner in marking his ballot o 
November third was ‘‘Democratic regularity’? — and this was 
considerably shaken. 

The victory which was won by the gold advocates was no! 
sufficient to quiet the fears in the hearts of those who had spo 
sored that metal.** The cartoonist who depicted the defeat o! 
Bryan in the words, ‘‘It may be Fo(u)r Years and it may | 
Forever,’’ caught what was in the minds of the victors. This 
fear led to a continuation of the fawning tolerance which tly 
gold Democrats and the Republicans had shown each other in 
the campaign. Richard Watson Gilder is authority for thi 
statement that when Cleveland and McKinley parted at the lat- 
ter’s inauguration, the former said to the new President, ‘! 
beg you to remember that the time may come again when it will 
be necessary for another union of the forces which supported 
honest money; and for this reason I ask you to use your influ- 
ence against any such executive action as would prevent suc 
a union.’’ ** McKinley replied that he had remembered that 1 
the make-up of his cabinet; and, indeed, Lyman J. Gage, a gold. 
standard Democrat of Chicago, was appointed secretary of the 
treasury. 

81 If the South had been permeated with the doctrine of free silver, Bryan sho 
have carried a large part of the 20 per cent increase of the vote in that section. 1 
increase for the various sections was as follows: New England, 01 per cent; Nor 
Central, 19 per cent; South, 20 per cent; and West, 21 per cent. 

82 The gold advocates fully expected the issue to reappear in 1900. Bynum wrot 
‘The advocates of free silver seem inclined to hold to the issue, and may force the 


same into the next contest with the same result as the one that has just passed 
Bynum MSS. 

83 Rough memoranda of Gilder in the Cleveland MSS. His articles in the ( 
on the Cleveland administration were later based upon this. Century (New York 
1909, Vol. 78, pp. 483-508, 687-705, 846-60; Vol. 79, pp. 24-31. 


84 Many charged that this bargain had been agreed to during the campaig! 
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Election day, 1896, by no means ended the difficulties which 
had come to the Democracy. The wounds of the period remained 


only with the death of the individuals involved. Cleveland and 
Carlisle — deserted by the people — had the empty consolation 
that their ideals had won, but the remaining years of their ex- 
istence were none too pleasant.** Cleveland retired to Princeton 
to live among his books at Westland while he grumbled at the 
meanderings of his one-time party; Carlisle went to New York 
to engage in a none too lucrative law practice. Other members 

f the administration ‘‘less steeped in guilt’’ returned to their 
professions, some to join the Bryan Democracy in less than four 
years. 

The two Democratic parties continued their labors after the 
election. Educational work was pushed forward by the gold 
Democrats with greater energy than ever in anticipation of the 
future conflicts which the members of the party were sure would 
come. William D. Bynum, chairman of the executive committee, 
remained at his office in Indianapolis and made every effort 
possible to extend his political machinery into every state. On 
November 18, he wrote to Robert West, ‘‘We shall, not for a 
single moment, cease to carry on our campaign, or fail to per- 
fect and extend the influence of our organization,’’ and on the 
same day, he said in a letter to George M. Davey of Louisville, 
Kentucky, ‘‘I fully agree with you that the impression should 
not be allowed to prevail that our work is completed and that 
we are ready to lay down our arms and surrender the leadership 
of the Democratic party to the hands of those who controlled the 
Chicago Convention.’’ ** The headquarters of the organization 

num, however, denied the assertion. Bynum MSS. He wrote to W. W. Baldwin, 
‘‘The performance of this duty [aid in currency reform] may bring some of our 

t prominent Democrats in close proximity with the Republican administration, 
but I do not think that the intimate relations which may take place, should be a 
bject of censure, or even of criticism.’’ 

*° Three days before his retirement, the President wrote to A. B. Farquar, who 
| prepared an article in his defense: ‘‘In a few hours I will cease to be President. 
® people seem to have deserted me, and I would advise you to withold this publi- 

n. Any defense of me will only hurt you, and since I have done my duty as I 
, I feel that I need no defense.’’ McElroy, op. cit., II, 252. 


Bynum Letter Books; letters of this nature were sent to the leaders in practi- 
uly every state. 


A 


saw it 
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were eventually moved to New York City, but its work became 
less and less important as dissension arose, and as the issy 
which had maintained the two groups dwindled in the face , 
new developments which dwarfed this once great rallying point 


The Democratic organization under Bryan was not withouw 
its difficulties in the years immediately succeeding the electio 
of 1896. Party dissension arose, and it taxed the energies of t! 
ereat campaigner to hold the dissimilar groups together.*’ Wit) 
economic changes the ery of ‘‘ Free Silver’’ lost its power as a 
political talisman, and many people deserted the party. T 
reason for this loss was probably truthfully though not delicat 
ly put by W. M. Disher, at the time when he wrote in a letter t 
Bryan, that ‘‘the average workingman cannot, or will not, thi 
beyond a full belly.’’ ** These losses were in part made up | 
the addition of gold Democrats, even though Bryan aggressively 
objected to their return. Senator Jones, however, opposed this 
ostracism, and he wrote Bryan on April 26, 1900, ‘‘If men w! 
opposed you in ’96 [want] to stand up in the front row now, and 
throw their hats around and yell, and do things of that kind, 
for one [am] willing that they should do it... .’’ ® 

The difficulty was that each of the Democratic groups expected 
the members of the other wing to see the error of their ways and 
return to the fold. Indomitable Grover Cleveland was sure that 
if the party was ever to accomplish anything again ‘‘it must 
cease to wander and return to the old faith, diligently seeking 
the old landmarks,’’ *° while ponderous Ollie M. James of Ken 
tucky believed that ‘‘Judas Iscariot would have had as muc! 
right to have been clambering over the hill of Calvary after 
Master’s Crucifixion attempting to reorganize the believers | 
christianity as Grover Cleveland, John Carlisle or Don Dicke1 

7 The Bryan correspondence shows the growth of divergent issues and ideas ' 
strongly between 1896 and 1900. See especially James K. Jones to Bryan, April - 
1900, Bryan MSS. Similar difficulties were experienced in many states. 

88 November 7, 1900, Bryan MSS. 

89 Bryan MSS. However, as late as 1904, Bryan wrote, ‘‘What about those whit 
guineas that you promised me a year ago. I want a pair — I will pay you a1! 


able price for them or name them after you or do anything else in return for t 
except advocate the nomination of a Clevelandite.’’ Bryan to Hamlin, Hamlin MS 


0 Cleveland to W. J. Curtis, September 1, 1897, Cleveland MSS. 
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» [Dickinson] have to rush forth to reorganize the party they 
etrayed.’’ ™ 

The campaign of 1900 supplied the first real test of the course 

hich the two Democratic parties expected to take toward each 

er, In spite of the evidence of its declining popularity, 
Brvan foreed the silver plank into the 1900 platform.” Cleve- 
ad, Carlisle, and Bynum were among the irreconcilables, but 
Richard Olney, W. B. Haldeman, and many others who had 
rked in the cause of the gold standard joined the Bryan for- 
August Belmont, one of the men who had ‘‘choked’’ the 
covernment and the people in the bond issues, was now promis- 
ng ten thousand not unwelcome dollars to the campaign fund.” 
Andrew Carnegie and others of the Wall Street group joined the 
Bryan ranks. Bryan lost the election; his papers and the vote 
ihe country show that he lost, in addition, a part of his hold 
upon the hearts of the common people. 

Alton B. Parker, in 1904, promised momentarily to lift the 
‘Democracy ... from the mire of wilful defeat,’’ but even this 
promise failed. It was only in 1912 that something of a unity 

is achieved. A few days after the election of that year, Wood 

w Wilson, President-elect, wrote to Bryan: ‘‘We have won a 
rreat victory, and it is now our privilege to show that we can 
ive up to it. It is delightful to see the new forces of the party 
united, and their union should now bring fruit of the richest 

rt.’’ ** The union did indeed bring forth fruit as was predicted, 

it the harmony which was attained did not outlast the Presi- 
nt’s years at the White House. 

Today few people remember little more about these trying 
olitieal years than the glamour which surrounded the conflict. 

James to Bryan, January 30, 1901, Bryan MSS. 


On June 30, Bryan wrote former Governor Stone of Missouri: ‘‘I have gone 


er +} 


platform as you sent it. If it were not for the fight that has been made 
nst the silver plank for the last four years, it would not now be necessary to 
te it.... If we do anything that can be constructed as a surrender or as coward 
[the Republicans] will make their fight upon that question and assert that 
r making silver the paramount issue in ’96 we are willing now to accept the 
standard, and that in 1904 will be willing to accept trusts and imperialism.’’ 
e telegram of William Randolph Hearst to Bryan, May 20, 1896, Bryan MSS. 
Jones to Bryan, April 26, 1900, Bryan MSS. 
* Wilson to Bryan, November 9, 1912, Bryan MSS. 
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The demands of the ‘‘radicals’’ of those days, which have } 
come law, have also become commonplace, and the proposed 
measures that never became law have been forgotten. The Golj 
Standard Act of 1900 remains a little known statute; the last o/ 
the silver dollars were coined in 1904; and the phrase ‘‘go\j 
reserve’? which was once so potent is now recognized only }; 
those who are particular students of government finance. T) 
great leaders of the struggle have passed away, and with ther 
has gone the bitterness of the conflict. It seems now a rationa 
statement to say that the condition of the Westerner, in thes: 
years, was worse than is commonly believed, and that the actions 
of the Kasterner were prompted by far less selfish motives than 
those with which he is credited. 
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CopRESPONDENCE OF Henry Stuart anp ALEXANDER CAMERON 
WITH THE WATAUGANS 


Epirep By Puinie M. Hamer 


In Purdie’s Virginia Gazette, June 7, 1776, there was printed 
what purported to be a letter from Henry Stuart * to the inhabi- 

nts of the region that is now the northeastern part of Ten- 
essee. With it was printed the affidavit of Nathaniel Read, 
sworn to before John Carter at Watauga, May 19, that this was 
a true copy of a letter that a stranger had delivered at Charles 
Robertson’s gate the preceding evening. The letter stated that 
a British army was to land in West Florida, march to the Chero- 
kee Country, and, with Creek, Chickasaw, and Cherokee war- 
riors, take possession of the frontiers of Virginia and North 
Carolina. To the frontiersmen, however, it gave assurances 
that it was not the desire of the British king ‘‘to set his friends 
and allies, the Indians’’ on his loyal subjects, and those, accord- 
ingly, who should acknowledge their allegiance to the king and 
oin his army would secure protection for themselves and their 
families.” 

A copy of this letter, with a request for aid, was sent to Wil- 
liam Preston, chairman of the Committee of Safety of Fincastle 
County, Virginia.* Copies were presented to the Virginia Con- 
vention, to the North Carolina Convention, and to Congress,’ 
and seem otherwise to have been widely circulated. They were 

msidered as confirmation of reports that the Cherokee, in the 

terests of the British, were being incited to attack the frontier 
supporters of the American Revolution. Steps were taken by 

For a brief account of Henry Stuart’s mission to the Cherokee, see ante 351ff. 
s letter may also be seen in David Ramsay, The History of the Revolution of 
‘h Carolina (351ff. Trenton, 1785), I, 334, and in J. G. M. Ramsey, The Annals 

essee (Charleston, 1853, reprinted Kingsport, Tennessee, 1926), 147. 

thony Bledsoe to William Preston, May 22, 1776, Draper Papers, 4QQ42. 

r Foree, American Archives, fourth series, VI, 1554; Edmund C. Burnett, 
’ Members of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1921 ), I, 498. 
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to defend the frontier settlers. 

Henry Stuart denounced the letter as a forgery. To }jx 
brother, John Stuart, he reported in detail his efforts to restra; 
the Cherokee. He asserted that Isaac Thomas, an Indian trade, 
who acted as his agent in conducting his correspondence wit! 
the Wataugans, had declared on oath that a number of the j; 
habitants of that settlement had informed him that Jessy Bent 
had forged a letter and that it was ‘‘ given out that it was broug); 
to the House of one Roberts[on] in the night by a man wrapp 
up in a blanket who immediately rode off; that it was said ¢ 
contain information that 500 Creeks, 500 Choctaws, 500 Chick 
asaws and a Body of Troops from Pensacola with all the Che 
kee Nation were immediately to fall on the Frontiers of Virgi 
and North Carolina; that the letter was forwarded to Nort 
Carolina and Virginia in order to engage their assistai 
against the Cherokees.’’® Henry Stuart gave copies of 
correspondence with the Wataugans to his brother who in tw 
sent copies to England. An attempt to locate the originals « 
copies in the Draper Papers and in the Virginia State Library 
has been unsuccessful. Copies of this correspondence, from t 
Library of Congress transcripts from the British Publie Reco: 
Office, are here printed. No attempt has been made to correct thi 
numerous inaccuracies in spelling and punctuation. 


HENRY STUART AND ALEXANDER CAMERON TO THE INHABITANTS 0! 
WATAUGA AND NONATLUCHLY 


TOQUA ® in the Cherokee Nation 7'° Ma: 
1776 
To the Inhabitants of Watauga) 
& Nonatluchky & others settled) 
on this side the Boundary line) 

Humanity and a sincere desire to preserve innocent and wrong ! 
formed people from the great danger that seems to threaten them a! 
our only motives for writing to you at this time. 

We have lately found a general discontent among the Indians | 

5 Henry Stuart to John Stuart, August 25, 1776, Colonial Records of North ¢ 
lina, X, 763-85. 


6On the southern bank of the Little Tennessee River in what is now Mon 
County, Tennessee. 
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arly among the Young people on account of the new Settlements 


on this side the boundary line especially those of Watauga and 
tluchky which are more immediately in their neighbourhood, which 


iot been for us might have proved fatal to many before [this] 
At a meeting we had some days ago with the principal Headmen from 
different parts of the nation, we mentioned to them that we per- 
| a discontent among their people on account of the new Settle- 
nts; We promised that we would write to you to remove to a Country 
. favourable to industrious White people and that we did not doubt 
should obtain a favourable answere: in the meantime we begged 
t their young Fellows might be restrained from Committing any acts 
lence. 
any of your people should be inclinable to remove to West Florida * 
enture to say that the Indians will not Molest them. We promise 
r parts to any of them that are disposed to go that way and to live 
rood and peaceable subjects, Certificates that will obtain immediate 
ts of Land for them in a Climate and Situation much better suited 
istrious white people than where you now live and where you may 
to rise in the world by your industry. 
Ve are sensible that your removing at this season of the Year must 
ttended with a great deal of trouble and inconvenience, but this 
sideration is but trifling when compared to the danger to which 
rselves your families and effects must be exposed from a Mercyless 
enraged Enemy, if you should think of remaining longer on their 
to which the Indians never will acknowledge your claim. A Claim 
hich You never can hope to be supported by Government or the 
vs of your Country. They have now sent you a talk which we in- 


Nothing in our power shall be wanting to prevent the Indians 
doing] you any injury We can have no hopes of any application 
rs in Your behalf having any effect should not your answere prove 
Not sfactory. 
The Indians expect that you will remove in twenty days 
We are 
Your Humble Serv‘ 
Signed Henry Stuart 
Alex’ Cameron 
lorsed:] Copy of a letter from Henry Stuart and Alex’ Cameron 
Henry Stuart had met a party of settlers on their way to the lower Mississippi 
‘ Holston region, as he came up the Tennessee River. 
t found. 
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Esq’ To The Inhabitants of Watauga and Nonatluchly & others §¢. 
tled on this Side y* Boundary Line date Toqua 7" May 1776. In \: 
Stuart’s of 23° August 1776. 6.° 


JOHN CARTER TO HENRY STUART AND ALEXANDER CAMERON 
May 13" 1775 

Gentlemen 

On the 12° Day of May we received Yours by One M' [Isaac] Thomas 
whom you have sent as an Express to us informing that our Brother th 
Cherokees as we always looked upon them to be from the long Chain 0; 
Friendship and their brotherly Love to us are a Mind to destroy Our 
innocent Women and Children if possible and likewise ourselves wh 
have long since been in brotherly Love with them and always expected 
to be so until this unhappy Crisis has approached that is between Our 
Mother Country and America, that they should now want to wash their 
hands of us is amazing when they have for a long Time been in Peace 
with us. We Gentlemen from *° the warning we have received from you 
is so laudable that it certainly must be handed down to Posterity after 
we shall be no more. That you have been the material Instruments of 
our Brothers not shedding innocent Blood, We shall now Gentlemen 
inform you, by this Gentleman who sets his Name to this Letter; That 
We want to live in Peace with the Cherokees our Brothers notwithstand- 
ing any tumultuous Reports that may have been spread amongst them 
that is in keeping and possessing their Land [sic|their Right to it, we 
rely upon the Contract that was made with Our Brothers the Cherokees, 
if it is not binding we are willing to give it up, when we are legally 
‘alled upon, whenever our Brothers will meet as Brothers 

Gentlemen as relative to our joining any Party in this great Contract 
between our Mother Country and America it may be clearly solved with 
which you and every Gentleman that is acquainted with the Laws of 
Our Country must be satisfied that the Subjects must Obey Their Sov- 
ereign, which We as Subjects sincerely determine to do, as Our Brothers 
the Cherokees has given us such short Warning to leave this Place which 
you Gentlemen must be certain it is impossible for us to perform, there- 
fore we hope you Gentlemen who is endowed with Humanity and them 
selves will give us a longer Respite because should they proceed against 
the Time they have limited they may murder the Innocent who would 
have sincerely joined them which they by a longer Delay may find out 
by their being in Readiness either to be as Neuter or agreeable to their 

9 Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 5:77, p. 281. 

10 Apparently a copyist’s misreading of ‘‘think.’’ 


1 


11 Copyist’s misreading of ‘‘conflict.’’ 
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~octions therefore We pray that they will let us know by some Express 


nediately after you receive this where we shall make an Asylum for 
some of us at least,) are determined to support His Majesty’s 
vn & Dignity, this the Majority desire me to relate to you. 
am Yours 
(Signed. ) John Carter.’* 


The Express that you send) 
We unanimously agree to Pay) 

Endorsed:}| Copy of a Letter from John Carter In the Name of the 
ple at Watagau. [sic] to Mess™ Henry Stuart & Alex’ Cameron Esqrs 
May 1776. In Sir W™ Howe’s (N°. 43) of 17 Jan’. 1777. (6) ** 


Henry STUART AND ALEXANDER CAMERON TO JOHN CARTER 

Toqua 23 May 1776 

We do not apprehend the dispute between Great Brittain and the 
Provinces, influences the Indians in the least in their behaviour to the 
ple who are settled on their Lands. The discontent of the young 
ellows is not at all new although the effect of it has not hitherto ap- 
ard. It was like to have made bad blood among themselves; but Now 
‘'y seem unanimously resolved to recover their lands. Those of Watauga 

& Nonatluchky seem to engross their attention most. They mentioned 


m only to us in their Talks. We do not know if they have any 

View to the other settlements on this side the Boundary line, but they 

that they have no intention of hurting or Molesting any any [sic] 

{ the inhabitants on the other side the line, all that they want (they 
is their land & that they are determined to have. 


ry 


n Carter was chairman of the Watauga Committee of Safety. The pro 
f loyalty to the king cannot be taken at its face value. The Watauga Com- 
etitioned the Virginia Convention to be taken under its protection (William 
tian to Preston, June 15, Draper Papers, 4QQ49). Two days after its arrival 
tter of May 7, or what purported to be this letter, was sent to William Preston 
request for aid (Anthony Bledsoe to Preston, May 14, Draper Papers, 
Henry Stuart reported that Isaac Thomas declared on oath that he had 
| that Jessy Benton ‘‘ was employed by Carter to transcribe our letter, which 
ty different from the original, and that it was sent to one of the Committees 
ginia.’’ Colonial Records of North Carolina, X, 769). This was not the letter, 
uted in Purdie’s Virginia Gazette, which was said to have been delivered on May 
There was, however, some loyalist sentiment, particularly in the Nollichucky 
ement. As a result a party of men under Captain John Shelby from Holston and 
inder a Captain Robinson from Watauga captured more than seventy suspects 
mpelled them to take an oath to be true to the rights and liberties of America 
lam Preston to Pendleton, June 15, Draper Papers, 4QQ50). 
Publie Record Office, C. O., 5:94, p. 105. 
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There were some Indians here lately from the Lower Towns who } 


been at Fort Charlot '* at the congress with Commissioners from Vj 


ginia & Carolina they informed us that they were assured by the ( 
missioners that the Congress intended to order the people off who wer 
settled on their lands without loss of time. 

| Endorsed:| Extracts of Henry Stuart & Alexander Camerons letter ; 
John Carter & the Other inhabitants of Watauga 23° May 1776 In \ 
Stuart’s of 234 August 1776. 10.*° 


HENRY STUART AND ALEXANDER CAMERON TO AARON PENSON 


Toquah 23* May 177 
M' Aaron Penson 
& the other inhabitants of Nonatluchky 

Your letter by Isaac Thomas dated the 12° Instant came to hand 
few days ago, with a Letter from the Inhabitants of Watauga and Ta 
from M' Brown to the Raven; ** and immediately after receiving it » 
assembled the Indians together, and Communicated the Contents to the 
in Consequence of which they have Sent you the enclosed talk 

The Notice we gave of the intention of the Indians was intended { 
the Inhabitants in general without any regard to their Political Pri 
ciples, for howsoever different Our Opinions may be from any of t! 
Inhabitants we Could never have forgiven Ourselves if by Ommitting 1 
inform you of what Came to Our knowledge of the Intention of the In 
dians, if we had suffered innocent women and Children to fall a Saer 
fice. 

What we recommended with Respect to your moving to West Florid 
is meant only for those who by the present unhappy situation of affairs 
are foreed to Abandon their habitation in the other Provinces or who 0! 
account of their principles Are affraid to Return to them for such peop! 
only are by the King’s instructions to his Governours of East and West 

14 Fort Charlotte was on the South Carolina side of the Savannah River, : 
sixty miles above Augusta. Delegates from some of the Cherokee towns had met t 
American commissioners there in April. 

15 Publie Reeord Office, C. O., 5:77, p. 301. 

167 have not been able to find Penson’s letter or Brown’s talk to the Rave 
Henry Stuart reported regarding them: ‘‘Thomas informed us afterwards 
Aaron Pinson did not sign the Letter, but that his name was affixed to 
desire of one Patrick Brown and sent in a Talk to the Raven in the same ! 
writing, expressing his surprize that he should deny his claim to the Lands on W 
he was settled, the Boundaries of which he and the [Little] Carpenter had mark 
and enumerated the different articles he had given in payment.’’ Colonial Reco 
Vorth Carolina, X, 769. The Brown referred to was not Patrick but Jacob Br 


who in March, 1775, had purchased from the Indians a considerable tract of lar 
the Nollichucky River. 
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ia intitled to Grants of Land, We thought that a Certificate from 
. any of your people that had an inclination to remove to that 
try might be a means of not only obtaining immediat grants for 
m but of procuring the Assistance of Government as in their present 
ressed situation they Can be but badly provided with necessaries to 
, new Settlement. 
man who Came in here with Thomas seems to have no *™ inclina- 
move to West Florida and if all the Rest of your people should 
s mind he Can inform you of the indulgence that the Indians 
ven you through our intercession, from the Character that Cap- 


est '8 who has been all over West Florida and from what we 


that Country, we venture to Recommend it to you as a very fit 
for poor people; And if any of Your people should think of 
wn thither by Water the Indians have promised to let them 
nmolested, or if they should want any provisions they have 
ised to barter them for any Articles that your people can Spare 
they should have an inclination to drive down their Stocks as far 
: Murshell Shoals and to Cross over you may acquaint us by the 
we think that they will be in no danger of receiving any injury 
Cherokees, we applied to them for a party to Conduct your 
so far to which they do not seem inclinable. 
give us great pleasure to have it in Our power to render you 
service, but the Indians are determined that the people that are 
d in their Lands shall remove and we Can have no hopes of obtain® 
romises for the safety of any persons that may be hardy enough 
ain in the Land after the time Limited, and should they make any 
ses there Can be but very little dependense put on them such is 
resent disposition of the Young fellows throughout the Nation to- 
s the inhabitants of the New Settlements. We wish you well & 
1 will believe us 
Your sincere friends 
(Henry Stuart 


re 
pene ( Alex". Cameron 
ly a misreading of ‘‘an.’’ 
n Nathaniel Gist had been an officer in a Virginia company in the French 
in War. He had come from West Florida to the Cherokee country with 
Stuart. In July, in the pay of Alexander Cameron and for the purpose of 
ng loyalists and women and children, he accompanied the Indians in their 
n the Wataugans. Later, when Colonel William Christian invaded the 
nation, he deserted the Indians. The soldiers desired to kill him. The 


Council, however, decided that he was ‘‘ 


really a Friend to his Country and 
g in that character most effectually at the time he was suspected of en- 


ging the Indian Hostilities.’’ 
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[Endorsed :] Copy of a Letter from Mess™ Hen” Stuart & Alex" Camergy 
to M' Aron Penson &e dated Toquah 23 May 1776 In M’ Stuart’s 
the 23d August 1776.° 


Henry Stuart TO Epwarp WILKINSON 


Toqua 28" June 177| 

Sir 

The long Acquaintance I have had of You and the Confidence I hay 
in your Candour and Honour makes me take the Trouble of inclosing 
Duplicates of all my Correspondence with the People of Watauga and 
Nonachtluchkey, which I assure you upon the Word and Honor of 
Gentleman is all that I have ever had with them. I send them and [sag 
Thomas’s Oath, in hopes that You will endeavour to expose and bring 
to Justice those Villains that can be capable of Forgery in Order : 
involve the Settlements of Virginia and North Carolina in an unjus' 
War with the Indians, in Support of a Set of People who we are er 
ibly informed have endeavoured to defraud them of a Country mu 
larger than Carolina. 


The Power and the Laws have lately been in your own Hands, A: 
it had been but good Policy (if you had wanted to preserve the Friend- 
ship of the Indians) to have seen Justice done to them, and prevent 
fraudulent Purchases and Encroachments, and to have inforced t! 
due Observance of such Laws & Regulations as were intended to preser 
Peace and Good Order among the Indian Nations. 

M" Cameron and I have done all in our Power to prevent their going 
to drive the People off their Lands, in hopes that we could get them t 
go off quietly; ’till at Last we had it hinted that they believed all t! 
White People had combined to deprive them of their Lands and to ce- 
stroy them from being a Nation. 


The Talk sent them by one of the Virginia Committee has only served 
to exasperate them, And I am informed and have Reason to beliey 
that many of the Members are concerned in the Lands. 


The People of Watawga [sic] have made me the Author of a mos! 
horrid Falsehood, but I can assure you of One Serious Truth, that th 
Cherokees are not alone in the Resolution to free themselves from t 
unjust Incroachment of their Neighbours. 


I have been informed that Copies of the forged Letters have been ver! 


industriously circulated. As such Practices are a Scandal to any Cau‘ 


19 Public Record Office, C. O., 5:77, p. 297. 
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[ trust that You will take some Pains in Undeceiving People And You 
will much oblige 
Sir Your most Obedient 
humble Servant 
(Signed) Henry Stuart 

Endorsed:] Copy of A Letter from Henry Stuart Esquire To Edward 
Wilkinson Esquire * dated Toqua 28" June 1776 In Sir W™ Howe’s 
\° 43) of 17 Jan” 1777. (14) 73 

Wilkinson was an inhabitant of the South Carolina up-country. 

Publie Reeord Office, C. O., 5:94, p. 137. 
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Anne Hutchinson, A Biography. By Edith Curtis. With an Introd 


~ 
uc. 


tion by W. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge: Washburn and Thomas 
1930. xi-+-122 pp. $2.50.) 
Until the tercentenary of the founding of Boston, Anne Hutchingoy 


was neglected as a subject for biographical writing. Evidence of renewed 


5] 


interest in ‘‘the first American club-woman’’ is shown by the appear 
ance of three biographies this year. The writer of the one herein r 
viewed is appropriately a Rhode Island woman, now residing in Bostor 

Mrs. Curtis has analyzed the events connected with the life of Ann 
Hutchinson in a concise, interesting, but not vivid style. Although t! 
account is somewhat popular in character, it is not an example of th 
new ‘‘creative’’ type of biography. The writer is to be commended for 
avoiding attempts to bridge the gaps concerning Anne Hutchinson’s ear 
years in England, her later experiences in Rhode Island, and her deat 
on Manhattan Island, inasmuch as documentary material for thes 
events seems to be scarce. Likewise the biographer has refrained from 
presenting a psychological portrait based upon insufficient knowledg 
of Mistress Hutchinson’s real thoughts and ambitions. She raises, | 
leaves unanswered, the question whether this Boston social leader | 
merely a ‘‘mystic’’ or an aspirant for political power. 

In short chapters, Mrs. Curtis sketches rapidly the coming to Ameri 
of Anne Hutchinson, her influence with Henry Vane and John Cott 
the weekly gatherings in her home for the critical discussion of 
sermons, her announced belief that John Cotton and John Wheelwrigh' 
were the only ministers who benefited by the ‘‘Covenant of Grace,’’ a) 
that John Wilson and the others were under the ‘‘Covenant of Works 
her admission of direct revelations from God, in the unfair trial befor 
the General Court at Newtowne, her conviction there, and later bef 
her former followers in the Boston Church, her banishment, and he! 
second defeat by William Coddington in Rhode Island. 

The connection of the political and theological threads is clearly set 
forth by showing the antipathy between the two magistrates, John Win 
throp, the enemy, and Henry Vane, the staunch supporter of An! 
Hutchinson and religious toleration, as well as the antagonism of John 
Wilson, the conservative, narrow pastor toward Mrs. Hutchinson 
John Wheelwright, her radical brother-in-law. 


460 
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uthor is fair and unprejudiced in depicting the participants in 
Antinomian controversy. She considers Vane ‘‘brilliant,’’ ‘‘attrac- 
and tolerant, but Winthrop ‘‘a far sounder leader for Mass- 
husetts in 1637.’’ The unsympathetic and intolerant attitude of Win- 
-hrop and Wilson in the unjust trial is partially justified on the ground 
hat they believed repeated criticism of the ministers, claims of direct 
nspiration, and a belief in a ‘‘Convenant of Grace’’ as dangerous to 
“theocratic position of the church. She makes clear John Cotton’s 
ficult position, and suggests that ‘‘worldly wisdom’’ warned him to 
rsake his interest in Anne Hutchinson and her views, and even to 
\dmonish the culprit for her heresies. 


cc 


As for the heretic herself, the author describes her as ‘‘magnetic and 


’ 


egressive,’’ ‘‘proud, ambitious,’ 


and as possessing ‘‘singular intellee- 
tual seduction. Every kind of person fell under her spell, and beneath 


’ Should posterity condemn this influential 


sway of her opinions.’ 
ider for causing dissensions and disturbance of the religious peace by 
» publie assertion of her views, or praise her for her martyrdom in the 
ise of religious freedom? That question is not definitely considered by 
biographer. 

While commending the author for her restraint in dealing with events 
eagerly recorded, the reviewer believes that the dictates of scholarship 
ild not be violated by a more complete estimate of the main character 
nd her contributions. Also, the absence of an index, and a bibliography, 
» need for improved footnote technique subtract from the scho- 

rly aspect of this short but reliable and worth while biography. 


Ruty L. Hiaeins 


Rogers Clark and the Revolution in Illinois, 1763-1787: A Ses- 
juicentennial Memorial. By Theodore Calvin Pease and Marguerite 
Jenison Pease. (Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library, 1929. 
46 pp.) 
This is a remarkable book, it deserves careful examination and strict 
‘uation. The authors are eminently fitted for their task, having de- 
ed years of service to the study of Illinois origins. They also have 
| access to source material on the period not open to the ordinary 
searcher. These facts, however, do not make a worth while book, and 
‘h a book is the one under consideration. It is the synthesis of facts, 
correlation of source material, the new light thrown on well-known 
nts that make the value of the volume. Moreover, it is precisely what 
title indicates, not a biography of George Rogers Clark, not a history 
the West during the Revolutionary years — interlocking tasks that 
re been well done by other historians — this book is a history of the 
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Revolution in Illinois and of George Rogers Clark’s share in that ey: 
In order to understand the Revolutionary years, 1775-1781, the » 
thors found it necessary to present the preceding period of British o¢ 


pation after the Treaty of Paris in 1763. The title of the first chapter 


‘tp 


explains that necessity: ‘‘ British Policy Provokes the Revolution jn ¢) 
West.’’ It seemed right to the authors to allot a full quarter of th; 
discussion to this germinating period, and they have done it more sy 


cinetly and authoritatively than it has yet been stated, summing up ; 


evidence presented in Clarence W. Alvord’s epoch-making Mississi, 
Valley in British Politics, and adding to it a broad knowledge of + 
local situation. If the reviewer ventures any criticism on this portion 
the book it would be that not enough attention is given to the Indi 
tribes of the Northwest, except when embattled under Pontiac. That 
due, no doubt, to the insignificance and incompetence of the tribesn 
settled on Illinois soil — the remnants of the once powerful Illinois | 
dians, but this does not hold true for the surrounding tribes of + 
upper Mississippi, the region around Lake Michigan and eastwar 
Many of these tribes were hostile to the Illinois Indians; their mo 
ments, moreover, had considerable effect upon British policy. 
In this portion of the book the main thesis is stated, that the Rey 


tion in the West must be explained not only by British incompetence 
but by the rivalry of the colonies of Virginia and Pennsylvania, or ' 


put it more broadly, the jealousy of the landless colonies for Virgin 
great western domain. The Revolutionary movement in [Illinois a 
George Rogers Clark’s action therein all turned on Virginia’s 
hunger, and her determination to keep for herself the western portior 
her vast domain. 


The main portion of the book consists of two chapters dealing wit! 


early Revolution in the West and Clark’s conquest of Illinois and t! 


later years, 1778-1781 — the period of success and decline. In the forn 


of these chapters the story is well woven, the many factors gathered int 


an organized whole. It is not swift narrative writing, yet the adject 


- *“the ben 


forms are remarkably effective: ‘‘Clark’s laconic diary’’; 


lent neutrality of the Spanish government,’’ tell the story better tha 


pages of fine writing. One fact emerges in this narrative that has ! 


elsewhere been emphasized, namely that Clark’s conquests forestalled 
Spanish seizure, and in that measure secured for the United States t! 


boundary line to the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. This appears 1! 


the discussion of La Balme’s futile expedition and again in that of 1! 
drawing of the treaty of peace. ‘‘Until it was evident that the land 


states had lost their selfish battle to monopolize the West, some 0! 
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tes, as Maryland, were inclined to prefer Spanish to Virginia domina- 
» of the Ohio Valley.’’ And again: ‘‘The debt of gratitude which the 
tyre fellow citizens owed to the memory of Clark would be due from 
nation at large and not exclusively from the state he had tried to 
. better than she would let him.’’ Although the authors of this book 
, not say so, this angle on Virginia’s selfishness and the ultimate 
triumph of the Pennsylvania idea may explain in a measure Washing- 
‘s coldness to Clark’s later plans, and his decision in 1781 that 
thwarted the advance on Detroit. Had the commander-in-chief at that 
e ordered jealous Brodhead at Fort Pitt to support Clark with regu- 
is, might not Detroit have been secured and the humiliations of 1781 
nd 1782 have been avoided ? 
The last chapter is entitled ‘‘The Outcome of the Revolution in 
[linois,’’ and is devoted for the most part to the anarchy prevailing in 
inois after Clark’s retirement. It is a study in raseality and scandals 
1 it was certainly a blot on the fair fame of the infant nation that 
is outlying portion was so long neglected. The ‘‘ Epilogue’’ on Clark’s 
ist years is brief but explanatory; the conclusions may be indulgent 
t ‘‘a man must indeed feel sure of his own patriotism to cast the first 
stone at the sinner.’’ There is no mention of Clark’s relation to the 


ien and Sedition Acts which makes such spicy reading in the nine- 
enth chapter of James A. James’s biography. 
This monograph is so valuable that we cannot but regret it is not made 
re useful and usable by documentation. It is very much to be hoped 
t another edition may be issued with notes of the authorities used and 
inclusive bibliography. One also misses a table of contents, a list of 
istrations, and an index. Surely the Illinois State Historical Library 
printing so unusual a book should afford it the customary equipment, 
r this is a book for scholars more than a treatise for the general public. 
he reading publie will no doubt obtain its knowledge of Clark and his 
nois campaigns from Lockridge’s attractive biography, Frederick 
Palmer’s Clark of the Ohio, or at best James’s George Rogers Clark. 
t no student of the West during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
can afford to neglect this treatise. It throws new light on every 
ase of that era; it embodies the results of thorough knowledge, ecare- 
scrutiny, and masterly synthesis; it is a book to be reckoned with by 
students of the history of the Mississippi Valley and of the West. 


LouisE PHELPS KELLOGG 


y 


ales of the Dark and Bloody Ground: A Group of Fiftee n Original 
Papers on the Early History of Kentucky. By Willard Rouse Jill- 
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son. (Louisville: C. T. Dearing Printing Company, 1930. xiii+15) 
pp. Illustrations. ) 

This book is made up of fourteen unrelated papers of varying import. 
ance and an ‘‘ Historical Bibliography of Willard Rouse Jillson.’’ Nip 
of them are reprints, seven being from the Register of the Kentuc! 
State Historical Society. All but three of them deal with the pionee; 


period and those of much value consist largely of documents drawn froy 
the Draper manuscripts in the library of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. The first article, on the discovery of Kentucky, contains {| 
letter of Abraham Wood to John Richards, written in 1674, describing , 
trip of Gabriel Arthur through the region later to be called Kentucky 


Other documents included in the book deal with Boone’s first visit 
1767, the founding of Harrodsburg and the dimensions of the fort, t! 
McAfee settlement, the life of John Rowan, and with John Rowa 
visit and Levi Todd’s experiences. The chief value of the work rests i: 
the publication of these documents, but a question on the editing is in- 
mediately raised when the documents are introduced with such expres 


‘ 


sions as these: they are exact copies ‘‘except that such editorial changes 
as were absolutely necessary for an easy and perfect understanding 0! 
the text have been made’’ (p. 34) and ‘‘Only such editorial changes as 
were necessary to improve its readibility have been made’’ (p. 70 

There are no indications of what changes were made or where. Th 
article on John Rowan consists largely of his autobiography discover 

in the form of a ‘‘typewritten fragment,’’ but as Rowan died long befor 
the invention of typewriters and as apparently nothing is known of th: 
original or who copied it, caution might be exercised in its acceptance 
Of the other articles only two are based on serious historical investiga- 
tion, ‘*‘The Founding of Lexington — 1779’’ and ‘‘The Texas Movement 
in Kentucky, 1820-1836.’’ 

Mr. Jillson is the state geologist, but he is one of a group of Ken 
tuckians who have become much interested in the history of their stat 
In his bibliography he mentions thirty items which he has written dea! 
ing largely with historical subjects. For this industry and his broad 
interests he is to be commended. 

E. M. Courter 


The Raven, A Biography of Sam Houston. By Marquis James. 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1929. 489 pp. Illustrations 
$5.00.) 

The chief lives of Sam Houston are by Lester (1846), expanded anon) 

mously into a campaign biography (1855), Crane (1884), Bruce (1891 

Williams (1893), and Creel (1928). Though students will still turn % 
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roster and Crane for certain purposes, these biographies are now super- 
i by The Raven — a much better and more serious book than one 
be led to expect from the romantic title. The materials for such a 
sraphy are abundant and scattered, for Houston was a prolifie writer 
ng letters. Marquis James has shown great industry in his study of 
se materials. The style is vigorous, and the author’s evident and 
ver interest in the romantic side of Houston’s life has produced a 
d picture of Houston’s boyhood in Virginia and Tennessee, of his 
in polities, of his relations to Eliza Allen and Tiona Rogers, and of 
; career to 1836, to which the reviewer, having traversed the same 
ind for a different purpose, does not believe that later biographers 
| be able to add details of importance. The account of Houston’s life 
the Indian country, based on Foreman’s Pioneer Days in the South- 
st, is especially well done. 
lhe book has all the merits and defects of the modern romantic biog- 
y; and though the author tells us that he is writing a biography of 
ton ‘‘against the background of national affairs,’’ in the considera- 
of such topies as the relations of Houston and Jackson, Houston’s 
titude to annexation, and his career as Senator, there are evidences of 
torical and eritical immaturity. In his account of annexation, James 
kes no use of Houston’s executive order of September 24, 1844, a 
ment of the greatest importance. He shows no acquaintance with the 
rk of Ephraim D. Adams. In spite of Professor Barker’s researches, 
mes still writes (p. 344): ‘‘Jackson wanted Texas and Houston went 
re to get it for him.’’ Four pages later we find the following sur- 
rising analysis of the nomination of Polk: ‘‘ Jackson still ruled the 
mocracy. Thrusting the astonished Van Buren aside, he nominated his 
rsonal spokesman and lieutenant, James K. Polk.’’ Such a sentence 
nly needs at least a footnote. And these are only two examples of 
tements opposite which most historians will place question marks. 
‘he author never misses a chance to tell a good story, even when it will 
t stand the test of critical investigation. For example, the death of 
Anson Jones is pictured (p. 426) as follows: ‘‘ Ascending the steps of 
onnaded Capitol Hotel, he exclaimed, ‘Here I began my eareer in 
xas and here I end it,’ and applied a pistol to his temple.’’ In fact, 
nes shot himself in the undramatie privacy of his bedroom (Houston 
graph, January 11, 1858). A familiar Houston story on page 419, 


early disproved in the footnote used to support it. Such instances do 
crease confidence in other details not so easy to check. 


‘more, the romance of Houston’s career has served to conceal his 
rtance as a figure in American history. 


Rosert G. CALDWELL 
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America in the Forties: The Letters of Ole Munch Raeder. Translate; 
and edited by Gunnar J. Malmin. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1929. xxi+244 pp. Frontispiece. $2.50.) 

In publishing the travel letters of Ole Munch Raeder, the Norwegia; 
American Historical Association has made available to the student 
American history one more decidedly worth while volume of source m 
terial. Raeder was a prominent Norwegian publicist and jurist wh 
traveling on a government stipend, spent a year and a half in America 
studying our institutions, particularly the jury system. His letters hay. 
a special value because they belong to that scattered material on Amer. 
ican history found in the less ‘‘obvious’’ corners of Europe. The author 
writes with unusual detachment and freedom from prejudice. Coming 
as he did from a country that is insignificant in international affairs, |: 
is especially qualified to act the part of a disinterested observer, whi! 
his keen mind, sympathetic attitude, and his juristice training give to his 
observations a value quite different from that of the stories told by t 
average superficial traveller. While he has definite opinions, they ar 
not confused with his observations. 

The letters are naturally full of little details of daily life especially on 
the frontier, of travel, hotels, chance acquaintances, — all told wit 
brightness and a quiet humor. The reviewer is tempted to quote suc! 
expressions as, ‘‘The Englishman enjoys his dinner, the American eais 
it.”” He was amused, but not shocked at the erudities of social life o 
the frontier and assures the more squeamish among his readers that thes 
will disappear when the West grows up. 

Raeder was particularly interested in the Norwegian pioneers. Whi 
he believed in the ultimate amalgamation of the settlers into the Ame 
ican people, he regretted the haste with which many of them were losing 
their language and traditions as well as the too great reverence for ¢! 
‘*Yankees’’ which he found among many of them. This was confin 
however, to the uneducated immigrants. The greatest need of his 
countrymen, as he saw it, was more educated leaders, such as were to ! 


furnished later by the clergy, who could create among them respect { 


their heritage and help them preserve their own language and chur 
Thus only could they finally make their contribution to American 
ture. 

The very purpose of Raeder’s travels made it impossible for him | 
confine his studies to his own countrymen. Among his many comments 
on American conditions, none are more significant than his discussio 
on the relations between America and Europe. ‘‘The prejudice 


Americans| against Europe, which they regard as hopelessly lost 
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and wretchedness,’’ irritated him, and when the Norwegian im- 
nts were commended for the rapidity with which they ‘‘ became 
ed.’ he found it hopeless to try to convince his listener that they 

1 come from a country with no mean civilization of her own. The 
vid account of America’s reaction to the Revolution of 1848 deserves 
. mentioned, and also the keen comments on America’s future great- 
when her isolation would have to be broken and her naval power 
| rival that of Great Britain. 
s travels, Raeder found time to philosophize on the lessons that 
might draw from the New World: — to speculate, for example, 
advantages of a free church as compared with a state church, to 
plan for a pan-Seandinavian union resembling in some respect 
nstitution of the United States, and to predict that in the face of 
ng power of the United States, the continental countries of 
» would eventually have to form a ‘‘ United States of Europe.’ 
letters are given to us in an attractive and usable form. The 
tion is very well done, although the carping critic might find a 
awkwardness in sections where the style is more informal and 
criticize the word ‘‘suitease’’ as a harmless anachronism. The 
f the editor has been done in a thorough and painstaking manner. 
nt notes have been supplied to meet the needs both of the reader 
knowledge of American history is limited, and of him who is but 
‘quainted with things Norwegian. 
KAREN LARSEN 


and Records. Vol. IV. (Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
\merican Historical Association, 1929. vii+159 pp.) 
juality this volume is fully up to the standard set by the earlier 
tions of the Norwegian-American Historical Association, and it 
vader in scope. It contains four documents from the fifties and 
translated from the Norwegian and carefully edited. The ‘‘ Re- 
f the Annual Meeting of the Haugean Churches Held at Lisbon, 
is, in June, 1854,”’ translated and edited by J. Magnus Rohne, 


the most significant of the documents, belongs strictly to the field 


rwegian-American history. Of more general interest are the other 

“Three Civil War Letters from 1862,’’ translated and edited by 

ssor Hovde ; ‘‘The Sinking of the ‘ Atlantic’ on Lake Erie,’’ a letter 

ated and edited by Hlenrietta Larson; and ‘‘An Account of a 
to California in 1852,’’ translated by Einar J. Haugen. 

four articles which comprise the rest of the volume, cover a wide 
of subjects. ‘‘ A Contribution to the Study of the Adjustment of 

eer Pastor to American Conditions: Laur Larsen, 1857-1880,’’ by 
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Karen Larsen, shows the complexity of the problem of ‘‘ Americaniys. 
tion,’’ as illustrated in the life of a prominent schoolman among th» 
immigrants; ‘‘The Attitude of the United States toward Norway in | 
Crisis of 1905,’’ by H. Fred Swansen, is a study of international rel, 
tions of a much later period; Joseph Schafer’s article, ‘‘Immigr, 
tion and Social Amelioration,’’ shows how the immigrants often leaye 
their stamp on the communities they settle; while George M. Stephensoy 
tackles a phase of a most elusive historical problem in his article, ‘Ty 
Mind of the Seandinavian Immigrant.”’ 

The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861. By R 
dolph Leopold Biesele. (Austin, Texas: The Author, 1930. viii+25 
pp. Illustrations and maps. ) 

Several monographs already are available for the history of the Ger 
man settlements in Texas, notably Tiling’s History of the German El 
ment in Texas from 1820-1850 (1913) and Benjamin’s The Germans j 
Texas (1909). Dr. Biesele has gone over the ground once more, wit! 
great industry and thoroughness, and has used some manuscript materia 
in the archives of the General Land Office, the secretary of state, t! 
Texas State Library, and the library of the University of Texas, which 
was not exploited in the work of his predecessors. Although many d 
tails have been added, and some controversial questions reconsidered 
the broad outlines of the story of German immigration to Texas remai 
the same, and most readers probably would agree that the earlier narra 
tives are the more readable and interesting. 

The present study was prepared as a doctoral dissertation at tl! 
University of Texas, and in fairness, it should perhaps be evaluated 
entirely from the point of view of the technique of historical scholar 
ship, and not by exacting standards of literary composition. As a pie¢ 
of thorough research, the author’s work leaves little to be desired. Hi 
apparently has exhausted his sources, in German and in English, and 1 
a number of instances he has dealt with nice problems of historic 


criticism in an altogether satisfactory manner. Every page bristles wit! 
an array of facts, names, and dates almost bewildering in their complete- 


ness. 


About three-fourths of the book is devoted to the European back 
ground for the German immigration to Texas, German schemes for t! 
colonization of Texas (from the days when the provinee still belonged 
to Spain to the middle of the nineteenth century), and the founding and 
progress of scores of German settlements in various parts of Texas. OU! 
preliminary chapter alone deals with twenty of these settlements, anc 
from towns of major importance, like New Braunfels and Fredericks 
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ry, many other German communities had their origin. Quite properly, 
ch space is given to the work of the Society for the Protection of 
rman Immigrants in Texas, the famous Mainzer Adelsverein, an or- 
vation of German nobles who met at Biebrich on the Rhine in 1842, 
actuated by a curious mixture of motives of trade, imperialism, 
fit, and philanthropy, laid plans to turn the tide of German emigra- 
) into Texas. Although the society failed in some of its major pur- 
ses it had an interesting history under leaders like Prince Solm and 
Baron von Meusebach, and its work in opening West Texas to settlement 
s of lasting importance. The author describes in great detail the 
various land purchases and colonization contracts of the society, its 
preliminary work in Germany, and its settlements in Texas. By 1850, 
w Braunfels, named after the estate of Prince Solm on one of the 
.’s most beautiful tributaries, was the fourth largest city in Texas. 
‘ith typical Teutonie thoroughness, Dr. Biesele chronicles the progress 
‘each German settlement, and with great patience, lists the names and 
pations of hundreds of settlers, and other details gleaned from 
merous records. 
Unfortunately, after this exhaustive treatment of beginnings, only 
ut fifty pages are left for the discussion of the social, economic, and 
ical life of the German pioneers. A short chapter treats the rela- 
us between the Germans and the Indians; another deals with the politi- 
activities of the Germans in Texas before the Civil War. About a 
hundred Germans fought in the Texas Revolution; one company par- 
ipated in the Mexican War; and as elsewhere on the frontier, most 
rman immigrants voted the Democratic ticket. The author’s account 
eals some interesting contrasts between the attitude of the Germans in 
Southwest and those of the Northwest during the slavery controversy 
the 1850’s. It has generally been conceded that the Germans have 
le large eultural contributions to America, and the final chapter on 
nomie and social life shows that the Germans of Texas were no ex- 
ption in this respect. Even in the most primitive and struggling pio- 
settlements, there was time and money for education, churches 
cricultural societies to promote scientific farming, workingmen’s clubs, 
iterary, dramatic, and singing societies. The first Saengerfest was 
{in New Braunfels in 1853; in the same town the Germans estab- 
shed a private school for the study of Greek and Latin; and preten- 
is but unsuecessful plans were made to found a university on the 
xas frontier. 


Good maps, interesting illustrations, and reproductions of important 


iments have been scattered through the narrative or gathered into 
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an appendix. The bibliography fills ten pages, and the entire work gives 
the impression of unusual industry, thoroughness, and detail. Althoug! 
one feels that the author has ruthlessly tracked every name and date + 
its last hiding place, his style leaves the reader cold. Here is one of thp 
most unique immigration schemes ever tried in Europe and America 
and the story of how these Germans brought civilization to the Texas 
wilderness should be one of absorbing interest. There is something 
dramatie and gripping about the experiences of the little German oy 


posts in Texas, which the present narrative hardly suggests, for its sty! 


does not transcend the ordinary level of dullness of doctor’s disserta. 
tions. 


CaRL WITTKE 


Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest. By Harry Ells 
worth Cole. Edited by Louise Phelps Kellogg. (Cleveland: T| 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1930. 376 pp.) 

There are few, historians or others, who have any realization of t! 
complicated network of stage lines which covered all sections of t! 
United States before the railroads took their place. Every communit; 
has had its stagecoach days. A few years ago Mr. Cole published for 
local consumption a pamphlet, ‘‘Stagecoach and Tavern Days in th 
Baraboo Region,’’ which had wide value in that it illustrated the wealt 
of stories and picturesque detail which could be recovered in a typica 
mid-West locality. The subject evidently appealed to the Baraboo editor 
for he extended his field geographically and with his car spent his leisur 
hours traversing the old roads of Wisconsin searching for those wisps o! 
fact and tradition which would bring back the highway life of pioneer 
days. After his death his manuscript was left in Miss Kellogg’s abi 
hands for editing. 

The region which Cole covered in his researches is that between Lak 
Michigan and the Mississippi River. Though, as Miss Kellogg says in 
her preface, the words ‘‘The Old Northwest”’ in the title may be justified 
because the tales are characteristic of all the states of the Old Northwest 
it seems necessary, to point out that readers interested in particular 
taverns, stagecoach routes, or related details in Michigan, Ohio, India! 
or the greater part of Lllinois will be disappointed in not finding her 
what from the title they may feel they have a right to expect. It is als 
necessary to emphasize that this is not a serious study but an anecdotal 
work. Seventeen of the twenty-two chapters relate to taverns. Since t! 
first chapter is introductory and the next two are on the very ear! 
military roads, the stagecoach comes in for but minor emphasis in two 
inadequate chapters, filled chiefly with stories. There is no attempt 1 
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+o particular routes, no analysis of the moving frontier of which the 
- lines were an index, no comprehension of the magnitude or of the 
vhly organized nature of the staging business, and no adequate presen- 
n of the role of the stagecoach in frontier development. Mr. Cole has 
ven only disconnected fragments picked up along the trail, or in several 
:s of early travellers, and has not gone to the newspapers or post- 
records for a connected story. 

His method of research, however, has had better results in the treat- 
ont of taverns and tavern life, and has led to the accumulation of a 
-are type of material which the library researcher would miss, but which 
nderfully supplements his work. Such chapters as ‘‘The Log Tavern,’’ 
Accommodations at Early Taverns,’’ and ‘‘The Tavern as a Commun- 
ty Center’’ are recommended as excellent studies in social history. This 
terial would make good supplementary reading for high school 
isses Where it is desired to recreate the atmosphere of the pioneer 
When the spirit was upon him Mr. Cole wrote in vivid manner, 
ile his good-humored, democratic nature enabled him to identify him- 
wholeheartedly with ‘‘the era of phrenology, of the first sulphur 
tches, of caseading tobacco juice on board walks, — vest woodpiles 
| whittling in front of the general store.’’ He loved his pioneers, and 
t home in their minds as well as in their taverns. The large amount 
space and the thirty or more photographs devoted to individual tav- 
rns of Wisconsin will interest local readers, but will have less appeal to 
wider public. The reviewer finds no value, either decorative or in- 
rmational, in the map which the publishers have inserted as a frontis- 
That prepared by T. T. Brown, though better, is incomplete and 
s not give dates; but, it may be added, mapping stage lines is a diffi- 

t and thankless task. 

OuiverR W. HoLMes 


ttainment of Statehood. Edited by Milo M. Quaife. Publications 

of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Collections, Vol. 

XXLX. Constitutional Series, Vol. IV. (Madison: State Historical 
Society, 1928. xiii+965 pp.) 

With the publication of this bulky volume, Dr. Quaife at last com- 

es an editorial undertaking begun as far back as 1915, At that time, 

Ss superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, he 

nned to print in great detail the sources from which an accurate his- 

of the formulation of the Wisconsin constitution could be drawn. 


y 


volumes, he estimated, would be necessary to do this task ade- 


and four volumes have now appeared. The first volume en- 
( The Movement for Statehood, 1845-1846, cleared the way for the 
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more formal business of drafting and adopting a constitution. Ing. 
dentally, the contents of this volume revealed clearly the remarkabj\: 
richness in newspapers of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
About three-fourths of the material presented was drawn from conten. 
porary territorial newspapers, ten such sheets being cited. To the may 
or men who had the foresight to collect and to preserve these files the 
whole guild of western historians is deeply indebted. The writer of this 
review has recently been assured that many years ago stacks of early 
Nebraska newspapers were deliberately destroyed because of the incop- 
venience of housing them. Thanks to the pursuance of a contrary policy 
in Wisconsin, however, Dr. Quaife was able to present with rare com. 
pleteness every side of the debate over statehood and probably every 
significant suggestion that was made as to the contents of the proposed 
constitution. The popular interest in what was going on was intense, 
and the popular understanding of the problems of government was far 
greater than might have been expected from a sparse frontier popula- 
tion. 

The second volume of this series, The Convention of 1846, and the 
third, The Struggle for Ratification, 1846-1847, have already been re. 
viewed in this periodical (X, 200-203). They reproduced the journal of 
the first Wisconsin convention, which had previously been available in 
manuscript form only; they filled in from newspaper sources the 
bates of the convention delegates so fully, indeed, as to make one wonder 
if the penuriousness which denied a stenographic record of the proceed- 
ings was not after all a reasonable economy; they drew again from the 
newspapers to show what the people thought of the work the convention 
was doing or had done, and why this first effort at constitution-making 
in Wisconsin miscarried. When, as probably will happen, some future 
historian of the West writes a book or an article to set forth the essential 
conservatism of the American frontier, he will not neglect this Wis- 
consin election of 1846. Such a book, however, to have any meaning, will 
probably have to come from ‘‘Trans-Appalachia.”’ 

The radical propositions which caused the rejection of this ‘‘constitu- 
tion of democracy,’’ as Professor Paxson has called it, were those which 
forbade anything resembling banks or bank-note issues in the state, 
which guaranteed to married women the property which they possessed 
at the time of marriage, and which in the interest of the debtor class 
exempted homesteads from forced sale. A clause, separately submitted 
would have extended suffrage privilege to negroes on the same terms as 
whites, but this proposition was more decisively defeated than the consti- 
tution as a whole. All these items came in for extensive modification at 
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» hands of the second constitutional convention, with which the last 
yme of the series deals. With the approval of the people on separate 
referendum, a general banking law might be passed ; married women and 
negroes were left to suffer under their accustomed disabilities ; the home- 
id exemption was toned down and became a part of the bill of rights. 
se were the important changes, although the second convention could 
t resist the temptation to revise throughout the wording and arrange- 
ment of clauses for which its predecessor had been responsible. Thus 
tered, the constitution was adopted without much opposition, and with 
nly desultory debate. The excitement of battle was gone. 
In the fourth volume Dr. Quaife draws less than in the first three 
from newspaper sources. This is primarily because the second conven- 
on, somewhat tardily to be sure, provided for a record of its debates 
eing kept. This record is reprinted, not, however, without considerable 
nforeement from newspaper accounts, and a preliminary survey one 


ate 


hundred pages long of newspaper discussion. The editorial work has 
en done with Dr. Quaife’s usual accuracy and meticulous regard for 
e proprieties. He is to be congratulated upon the completion of a 
table task, and the State Historical Society of Wisconsin is to be con- 
tulated upon seeing the project through. The day has passed when 
ne must explain the importance of state constitutional history or dilate 
ipon how records such as these may be used. 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg contributes in thirty pages informing 
biographies of convention delegates. 
Joun D. Hicks 
Yew Letters and Papers of Lincoln. Compiled by Paul M. Angle. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. xi+387 pp. Illustrations. 
S).00. ) 
For the past few years the Abraham Lincoln Association, formerly the 
Lincoln Centennial Association, of Springfield, Illinois, has engaged in 
storical research as well as in popular commemoration. In this it has 
| the services, as its secretary, of Paul M. Angle, formerly of the 
iversity of Illinois. Its year books are now supplemented by a series, 


> 


Lincoln Day by Day,’’ with books for various years of Lincoln’s life, 
ral issues of which have already been published. In his work, Mr. 
Angle has not only had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
ts of Lineoln’s life, but has gained an intimate knowledge of collec- 
ns of material, of collectors, and of isolated documents. This, together 


with diligent search and extensive correspondence, has enabled him to 


¢ together a surprisingly large mass of material hitherto unavailable 
most people. 
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Mr. Angle’s compilation is intended as a third supplement to the eon 
prehensive Gettysburg and Biographical editions of the Complete Wor! 
of Abraham Lincoln, published by the Tandy Company (1905), ag, 
revision of John 8. Nicolay and John Hay’s two volume publicatiyy 
under that title in 1894, Gilbert A. Tracy’s Uncollected Letters of Abn 
ham Lincoln (1917), and Lincoln’s Letters Hitherto Unpublished in jj 
Library of Brown University and other Providence LAbraries (1927 
With the exception of telegrams, mostly identical in form, published } 
Ida M. Tarbell’s life of Lincoln, these four works mentioned shovw)i 
contain all of Lineoln’s known writings. The great bulk of it, of cours 
is in the twelve volumes of the Complete Works, on the whole a satis 
factory edition, though cluttered up with unnecessary and therefo: 
undesirable trimmings. Mr. Tracy’s volume of 253 pages made a s 
stantial addition, the Brown University publication added only 56 pages 
most of them containing only a few lines. Mr. Angle’s compilation is by 
far the largest and most valuable publication of Lincoln material which 
has come out since the Gettysburg Edition. The inclusion of papers pr 
viously printed elsewhere than in the works mentioned, though not ind 
cated by the title ‘‘New Letters and Papers,’’ is a convenience for 
which all readers will be grateful. 

No statement is made as to what, if any, unpublished material know 
to be in existence is not included in this book, but there is no claim t 
finality. The status of the Jesse Weik collection is not revealed; 1 
collection left by Robert Lincoln to the Library of Congress will not lx 
open for many years; doubtless other papers or groups of papers 
known or closed to investigation will turn up. Mr. Angle’s compilatio 
however, is surprisingly full, remarkable both in the diversity and nu 
ber of sources from which it is drawn and in the variety of the subj 
matter covered by the letters and papers. The arrangement is strict 
chronological save for a few undated fragments put at the end. Of 1 
375 pages of text, 262 contain documents dating from before Lincol: 
presidency, and 112 are given to his presidency. The first document 1s 
bill introduced in the Illinois legislature, December 9, 1834; the 
dated one is a request to Attorney-General James Speed for a comms 
sion, April 13, 1865. 

Not the least merit of the work is the evident care in exeluding fo 
geries, with some of which the public is already familiar. So far ast 
reviewer could check the accuracy of the text by comparing a limit 
number of letters with the sources from which they were taken the works 
has been very well done. The only mistakes noted were ‘‘rising’’ ! 
‘‘arising’’ (p. 211, 1. 30) and ‘‘chose’’ for ‘‘eame’’ (p. 215, 1. 11). T! 
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sydent of Lincoln’s writings can use this collection with every assur- 
nee that it is dependable. The frontispiece is the last portrait known to 
have been made of Lincoln, that by Alexander Gardner, April 10, 1865. 
Each document is prefaced by a short explanation, usually followed 
comment giving further explanation and often the outcome of 
matter involved, and is accompanied by a footnote telling the owner- 
ship of the original or the copy used, or giving the book or newspaper 
where it was printed. This editorial work is a model of its kind, un- 
stentatious but thorough, and is a valuable part of the book. Much 
nformation about Lincoln and his associates is conveyed in compara- 
tively little space. 
The documents printed for the first time, while numerous, do not 
int to any great modification of our knowledge of, or opinion about, 
\braham Lineoln. They extend the number of persons whom ke helped, 
they illustrate afresh the practical aspects of a politician’s career, they 
nfiirm the depth and breadth of his sympathy. They reveal more fully 
s personality, and, one may add, they bring out nothing to his discredit. 


CHRISTOPHER B, COLEMAN 


| Cartoon History: Abraham Lincoln, His Path to the Presidency; The 
Year of his Election. By Albert Shaw. (New York: Review of Re- 
views Corporation, 1929. Vol. I, xili+236 pp. Vol. II, ix+-277 pp. 
Illustrations. $10.00.) 

Considering the excelleney of Albert Shaw’s work observed in the two 
mes now before us, it appears that at last historians have qualified a 
ter, who is capable of carrying on the story of Lincoln through the 

residential years, that most neglected field in Lincoln literature. The 

e Senator Beveridge aspired to this task and laid an adequate founda- 
in his preliminary efforts, which were brought to an abrupt close by 
intimely death; his discussion closed with the chapter on ‘‘The 

Great Debate.’’ 

Mr. Shaw has brought down the Lincoln story, which might be ealled 

political history of America, contemporaneous with the days of Lin- 

in, to the inaugural address of 1860. We are now the richer by having 
an authentic and exhaustive history of that interval between the debates 
nd the first inaugural. It is hoped that Mr. Shaw will find it convenient 

» complete the story of Lincoln in subsequent volumes. 

The position which the author occupies as editor of the Review of Re- 

éws, Invites a somewhat unusual method in reviewing his Lincoln pub- 
ition. It might be called a review of the reviews of his book. 

The illustrations which embellish the text are by far the most unique 

features of the publication and attract, naturally, the attention of the 
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book reviewers who contribute to the daily press. Excerpts from some ¢ 
the New York papers are typical of those to be found throughout ¢; 
country. The Times states, ‘‘There is at least one cartoon on every pag 
most of them rare and unknown, and often derived from the most remy; 
sources. The idea is so novel that this review will be devoted entirely ; 
the cartoon motif and will pass by the text with the statement that it \ 
a careful, impartial, and well written history.’’ The Herald-Tribyy 
has been slow to recognize this fact.’’ .A Post headline announces thy: 
the book’s ‘‘ Drawings and Caricatures of the times make history grap) 
ic.’’ The World feels that ‘‘so long as we have access to cartoons and 
caricatures we won’t be making saints out of national heroes.’’ 

Nearly thirty years ago, Mr. Shaw prepared an article on ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln in Contemporary Caricature,’’ for the February, 1901 issue o 
the Review of Reviews. In this contribution the purpose of the author 
was to exhibit a collection of forty Lincoln cartoons, the running com 
ment used was explanatory of the caricatures. In the work before us th 
relation of text and illustrative material is reversed. The cartoons ar 
used, primarily, to take the writer back into the environment of the times 
and make the text more vivid. 

While the scholar will appreciate the illustrative features of the book 
his final appraisement will more likely coincide with the findings of such 
men as: Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, w! 
calls it ‘‘a truly notable contribution to American history.’’ Edwin A 
Alderman, president of the University of Virginia, who believes ‘‘thes 
Lincoln books ought to make a swift and powerful appeal to thoughtful 
people everywhere, interested in the amazing career of Abraham Lin- 
coln,’’ and J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, wh 
addresses the author in these words: ‘‘ Your interpretation of history 
seems to me so fair and philosophical that I continually wonder at your 
skill.’’ 

While the entertainment feature afforded by the cartoon will pleas 
many, and the contributions to contemporaneous American history i 
volume one will be welcomed as a valuable source of information, thi 
statesman will be especially interested in the second volume. One admires 
a piece of work which is done so thoroughly that its very completeness 
discourages any further attempt to revise or enlarge upon it. ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln; The Year of His Election,’’ is such a book. Elihu Root con 
gratulates Mr. Shaw on ‘‘rendering a very valuable service in collecting 
and preserving in available and permanent form really substantial ma- 
terial for the history of that critical period.’’ Charles Evans Hughes 
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e work as ‘‘an invaluable contribution to the understanding of 
's eareer.”’ 
second volume will not only please the statesman who cares to 
n detail the events leading up to Lincoln’s nomination, but the 
host of Lineoln students over America will welcome a monograph 
Lincoln’s political suecess in 1860. To use the words of William 
White, ‘‘ Albert Shaw has written of one of the crucial moments of 
\merican life with intelligence, with fairness, and with infinite pains. 
s added something real to the Lincoln story.’’ 
These volumes by one of America’s best known publicists measure up 
standard of literary merit which one would anticipate. Josephus 


‘ 


Daniels finds it to be ‘‘a vital moving story told without adulation, but 
th fidelity to the truth . . . it is enriched with the wisdom of the life 
studies of the author with just appraisment and fairness, so that 
1: one finishes reading, the books are laid aside with the feeling that 
With the num- 
r of Lincoln titles well past the thirty-five hundred mark it is refresh- 


9 


r 
no ¢ 


er volume is that era quite so well portrayed. 


ng to find a contribution which is something more than just another 
In book. 


Louis A. WARREN 


High Stakes and Hair Trigger: The life of Jefferson Davis. By Robert 
W. Winston. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1930. vili+- 

106 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and appendices. $3.50.) 
Under this thrilling title, the first biographer of the outstanding south- 
Unionist now presents a study of the career of the titular head of 
southern confederacy. Sympathy and background qualify him for 
erpretation of Civil War developments in which the rancor of 
onal hatred is conspicuously absent. The volume is divided into two 
parts: the first entitled, ‘‘Sowing the Wind,’’ 
heaping the Whirlwind.’’ The story, we are told, is ‘‘one of pride, of 


and the second, 


stinacy without parallel, of triumph and failure, and of love without 


p. 3). As one might expect from these words concessions are 
at some cost it must be noted, to the now popular type of realistic 


ography. On the other hand, despite the claim of the ‘‘use of original 
terial not hitherto taken into account,’’ there is little that is really 
in the story that is told. West Point and brass buttons, the tragic 
riage to Zachary Taylor’s daughter (whose name is not even men- 

plantation life at Brierfield, the marriage to Varina Howell, a 
egislative candidacy as a champion of repudiation, the polities of ex- 


1? 


nsion, election to congress, Mexican War service, the career of United 
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States senator — where he crossed lances with the Tennessee tailor 
are rapidly sketched as background for the main drama. 

The frail Mississippi misanthrope, who broke with his father-in-|, 
the general, and with the older brother who had staked him, and yw 
never claimed many intimate friends, found inspiration for his career ; 
the wife who was his truest and dearest comrade. In the organizatioy 
the movement for southern nationality, Davis, the ‘‘Game Cock of ; 
South,’’ is presented as second, and that only at the start, to the gr 
South Carolinian. Inexorable fate led him straight to the great trag 
of the sixties. The story then becomes pretty much the narrative of 1 


war for southern independence, which is surveyed in some sixty pages 


The South is pictured as a unit in the struggle. Little is said of the eri 
cisms of Toombs and Stephens, of those of Governor ‘‘Joe’’ Brow 
Georgia and of Governor Vance of North Carolina, and of the storn 
they raised. His favoritism to certain generals and his differences wi 
Robert E. Lee are hinted at. We are told that his foreign policy ‘‘ lack 
punch,’’ besides being falsely grounded on the prevailing insistence 
the sacredness of slavery and its extension into the territories. Wi 
staccato sentences, with frequent quotations giving lively story, dialog 
or debate, and with chapter headings like ‘‘Five Gaping Wounds 
‘*Sprinkle Some Blood,’’ and ‘‘ Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck,’’ the na 
rative moves rapidly; at times it nearly accomplishes the appeal o! 
ten-penny thriller. 

When one comes to an appraisal of the scholarly apparatus of t 
volume one is confronted by an unpleasant but unfortunately necessa! 
duty. In view of a popular prejudice against footnote citations, thei 
only justification is to be found in the meticulous accuracy of the dat 
there presented. A check upon the references of this volume reveals 
tragic situation — an utter unreliability in the citations. Quotat 
marks have been used with little respect for the accurate reproductio! 
of the material that they enclose. Material is omitted without indicatio! 
new phrases are added, and in cases parts are stated in the author’s ov 
language, while the sequence of the original is often quite disregard 
Still worse, there are often incorrect citations of pages or of volumes al 
at times nothing can be found relating to the subject matter which 
supposedly thereby verified. Citations to the Congressional Globe 
sometimes to volume and page, sometimes only to page, sometimes to 1 
day of a session, and sometimes only to the month; citations to the 4 
pendix are often not so indicated. Sometimes material is cited that t 
lates in fact to events or situations that had occurred at quite a differ 
time. In general, meticulous accuracy in footnote citation and in dir 
quotation seems not to have been achieved in even one-half of the case 
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w of the more flagrant examples of lapse in scholarly accuracy 
be cited. Relating an episode of Davis’s childhood the author tells 
the five-year-old Jefferson came to the rescue of his older sister with 
assurance : ‘‘Don’t be seared, I’m here to protect you!’’ (p. 5) The 
on is to Memoir, 1, 8, note, but the material is found in the con- 
ition of the note on page 9 where we are told that the five-year-old 
took his sister’s hand and merely said: ‘* We will not run.’’ Davis 

viven more than due attention in the account of a banquet at which 


tman and Davis were honored in the toasts. One toast is quoted as: 


Jeff Davis, the President of the Confederacy’’ (p. 63); the original in 


Rowland’s edition reads: ‘‘Quitman or Davis the first President of the 
Southern Confederacy.’’ In one of a series of inaccurate citations to 
Reuben Davis, Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians, he quotes: 
| give no explanation of my official conduct,’ the judge promptly re- 
\’’; the original read: ‘‘ He replied, ‘I do not, sir, explain my official 

luect to any man.’ ’’ Unfortunately the reference is on page 150 and 

on page 147 as cited (p. 26). To the statement, ‘‘If the abolition 
raze sueceeded, there would be a second Santo Domingo’’ (p. 70), is 
ppended the footnote: ‘‘ The Mississippian went into nearly every home 
the state. Davis, R., 352.’’ The same statement without the qualifying 
arly’’ is made in a footnote on page 91. But the original of Reuben 
Davis says: ‘*|The Mississippian| was in the house of nearly every 


’? 


ligent Democrat throughout the country.’’ Three quotations relat- 


ng to Davis’s campaign for governor in 1851 are given on a single page 
93). For purposes of comparison the texts are here reproduced. 
Winston’s account reads: ‘‘The masterful Davis, ‘about whom there 

s something which captivated the imagination and exalted him into a 
hero, making him dearer than all others to the popular heart. ... His 
ersuasive utterance, indeed, when he spoke, moved the hearts of the 
ple as the wind moves the trees of the woods.’ ’’ But Reuben Davis, 

s authority, says: ‘‘there was something about Davis which captivated 
imagination, and exalted him into a hero, dearer than are others to 
popular heart. There were others who might even equal him in 
jestic and persuasive utterance, but when he spoke ‘the hearts of the 
e were moved as the wind moves the trees of the wood.’ ’’ (pp. 320- 
Again Mr. Winston quotes: ‘‘he ‘was carried to the home of kind 
self-abnegating friends.’’’ But the original in the Memoir Says: 
ortune favored him in his being taken ill at the house of kind and 
'-abnegatory friends’’ (I, 469). In the third instance we have Mr. 


see 


F 


\V y + ? 7 > »] 
"Winston's version: For three weeks he slept all day and walked 


rough the house all night.’ ’’ The original in the Memoir reads: ‘‘ For 
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three weeks he slept all day, arose after sundown, and walked thr 
the house all night’’ (I, 469). 


It must be said that in many instances the author’s liberty wit] 


materials make for a more lively narrative. Perhaps the average pers 


will welcome his improvement of a negro story told by Mrs, Davis 
he quotes it: ‘* ‘Lawd, Missus, ‘tain’t no use to talk, what ain’t brok 
erack and what ain’t erack is broke’’’; whereas her version reads 
‘* *Missis, ‘tain’t no use to talk; what isn’t broke is erack, and what is) 
crack is broke’ ’’ (Memoir, I, 474). One might even concede a simiiy 
improvement when the text credits an inaccurately reproduced story ; 
Seward (p. 144) which was actually told by Senator Fessenden. B 
the gratitude of the general reading public must be offset by the 
appointment that this brings in the world of historical scholarshi 
Unfortunately under these conditions more serious errors of fact er 
into the text. The text refers to Free Soil members holding the bala 
of power in Congress in the summer of 1848 (p. 75). A careless use 
Rhodes makes for a reference to the southern caucus of December, 1545 
and January, 1849 as occurring in December, 1849 (p. 77) ; on the san 
page is a reference to Father ‘‘Mather’’ |Mathew], the well-known r 
former ; on the same page also is a reference to the passage by the Hous 
of a bill abolishing the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, wher 
the House, on account of the speakership contest, was as yet unorgan 
on that day. And so one might go on. It should, however, be clear 
this point that this volume is a doubtful contribution to historical se! 
arship. 


ArtTuHuR C. Cou 


Civil War Prisons: A Study in War Psychology. By William Best 
Hesseltine. (Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 193 
ix+290 pp. $3.00.) 

Although most of the general histories of the Civil War have had 
something to say of the military prisons, especially those of the Cor 
federacy, this is the first systematic and adequate study of that subject 
The treatment is somewhat broader than the title indicates, for three 0! 
the eleven chapters deal with the problems of exchange. At the beg! 
ning, the exchange of prisoners was prevented by the unwillingness 
the United States government to do anything which might imply 
recognition of the Confederacy, but the pressure of public sentim 
finally resulted in a military cartel in July, 1862, under which exchanges 
were effected for about one year. By that time bickerings over the inter- 
pretation of the cartel, especially over paroles, and increased muti 
distrust stopped exchanges. In September, 1864, they began once mor 
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ntinued until near the end of the war. It was during the period 
. exchanges that the crowding of the prisons was the worst and the 
lity rate at Andersonville was highest. The six chapters on condi- 
n the prisons do not make a pretty story. Four of these chapters 
devoted to southern prisons, one of which is given wholly to Ander- 
nville and another to Libby and Belle Isle. The net result of these 
ir chapters is a refutation of the old charges of wanton cruelty and 
iberate starvation and neglect on the part of any responsible Con- 
ite officials; but they do reveal a lamentable lack of foresight and 


+ 7 


ns 


e some inefficiency in management. But the insuperable obstacles 
n the southern poverty of resources in transportation, tools, pro- 


i. 
iii 


r food, clothing, medicines, and skilled medical officers. The North, 


th infinitely greater resources, developed a more adequate system; but 


t section was so flooded with tales of ‘‘the fiendish torture’’ of Fed- 
soldiers in ‘‘rebel’’ prisons and with demands for retaliation, that 
i the responsible officials, yielding to the war psychosis, did retaliate 
their prisoners with direful results. The final chapter, ‘*‘ After- 

’ shows the continued working of this psychosis in the vengeful 


nd execution of the unfortunate Wirz and the hunt for other vic- 


he author has examined all the important sources for the subject. 
hief reliance has been upon the Official Records of the Union and 
federate Armies, Series Il (which, rather strangely, is not listed in 
therwise excellent bibliography), but he has also used manuscript 
tions, public documents, newspapers, and a long list of pamphlets 
| prison narratives. The last named he has found generally unreliable. 
few errors, minor ones, have been noted. The secretaries of war 
hardly give orders to governors of states (pp. 46, 48, 50, 62); 
ion, not Walker, was Confederate secretary of war in August, 1863 
115, 116). The index, despite some omissions, is helpful. Too much 
be said for the judicial spirit and cool detachment exhibited in 

study of a once explosive subject. 

CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


rontier Doctor. By Henry F. Hoyt, with an Introduction by Frank 
». Kellogg (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. xv+260 pp. 
0 
There is much of the frontier, but relatively little of the doctor, in 
interesting tale of the Southwest and of the Philippine insurrection. 
Story of rambling adventure rather than a chronicle of science. 
ung Doetor Hoyt arrived in the wild and woolly ‘‘Panhandle’’ 
1877, with the best of professional intentions, only to find it no place 
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for a practitioner. Forced to make a living in some way, he became eoy 
boy, gambler, and bar-tender in turn, and in the course of this color? 
career suffered numerous and oftimes amusing experiences. 

Dr. Hoyt is evidently a man who has found himself at home in the ope: 
and who has enjoyed adventure for its own sake. It is also obvious tha: 
he has had a knack at sueceeding in whatever tasks he undertook — 
including his later work as public health officer and surgeon — and jy 
making himself generally liked the while. Some of his most interesting 
acquaintances were numbered among what might be termed the younger 
rough set; indeed, he enjoyed what almost amounted to a penchant for 
outlaws. ‘‘ Billy the Kid’’ was his friend, and he was at least on speak 
ing terms with Jesse James. 

The account afforded of these men suggests their human and mor 
likeable qualities. In other respects, the many pictures of frontier |i! 
seattered throughout the book conform in general to the traditions a 
cepted by historians. In many cases they would fit even into the stere: 
types employed by scenario writers. Consider for instance such an 
excerpt as this: 

‘‘The warriors clinched in a deadly embrace. Bang went the gu 
again, and between powder, smoke, and dust raised from the dirt floor 
by their struggles, they were soon half hidden from view. The gu 
cracked four more times. Then Benito was seen staggering from a sid 
door, and collapsed on the ground a few paces away. All this took but 
few seconds. I ran across, calling to Jack, ‘Are you hurt?’ ’’ 

‘* *Hell, no,’ he replied, ‘but I put six bullets through that greaser al 
right. You had better look after him.’ ’’ 

It is interesting to note in this connection that a play featuring th 
story of ‘‘Billy the Kid’’ was presented some years ago, and that D: 
Hoyt discovered himself duly represented in the east. The review 


might add that the same theme has recently been adopted by the ‘‘talk 


ies,’’ and it is to be hoped that some use has been made of these memoirs 
in preparing the film. 

A suggestion of more or less unconscious egotism pervades some 
the pages of this book, but it is neither extreme nor objectionable, a! 
is perhaps inevitable in memoirs of this sort. The chief criticism to 
offered relates to what is really a matter of taste rather than a posit 
weakness. Dr. Hoyt has chosen to omit ali account of the more persona 
and subjective aspects of his career. Such episodes as love and marriag 
are largely ignored in the narrative, though one learns rather casua 
towards the close that the author has in some way procured a fam 
This treatment is deliberate, and is explained in the preface as an ” 
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aversion to the over-emphasis in current literature on 


os, seandals, and sex complexes.’’ It is the purely personal 
of the reviewer, however, that Dr. Hoyt has gone from one 


to the other. In avoiding the subjective — lest too much be 


it is possible to become so objective that too little is told. One 


oceasionally like to know of what goes on within a man’s head, 
| as outside it. 
Ricuarp H. Suryock 


Americanization of Carl Schurz. By Chester Verne Easum. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. vii+374 pp. $3.50.) 
This book is a study in the life of one of our country’s greatest na- 
lized citizens. It is limited to the first ten years, 1852-62, spent by 
rl Schurz in the United States, and explains how this German political 


refugee became a devoted American citizen. It is written in a very 


SO} 


a7. Sehurz 


rtaining fashion and holds the reader’s interest throughout. The 
iography and footnotes indicate that the author did his research 
‘in a very scholarly manner. The book deserves to find a wide cir- 
on in the United States because it carries a great lesson; many a 
born American citizen can learn much from a close study of this 

Mr. Easum has used ten chapters to give the record of the ‘‘ phenom- 
rise in status’’ and the ‘‘ecorresponding growth in character’’ of 
rl Schurz. The first two chapters are devoted to an account of Car! 
rz’s part in the Revolution of 1848 and of his stay in England. 
third and fourth portray Carl Schurz’s first impressions of the 
d States and his efforts to get established. The fifth discusses the 
tion of Carl Schurz to the Forty-eighters. The chapter on ‘‘ New 
rinnings’’ shows how he was gradually recognized by the Germans 
Wisconsin as their leader and by the Republican party as a valuable 


eaker. Then the reader is made acquainted with ‘‘Carl Schurz of 


ertown’’ as the Republican nominee for lieutenant-governor in 


‘ 


‘disclaimed any thought that the nomination had come to 
because of his services to the party, but accepted it as a tribute to 
Germans and a recognition of their stand against slavery.’’ He 

many speeches in that campaign and he was bitterly attacked, be- 
se “"men were never neutral about Carl Schurz.’’ Mr. Easum reviews 
ength the attack made on slavery in a speech at Madison on October 

1807. In the eighth chapter he presents ‘‘Carl Schurz of Wisconsin’’ 


ce 


reviews two addresses, one on ‘‘ Americanism’’ before the Archaean 


> + 


v of Beloit, the other on ‘‘The [rrepressible Conflict’’ in Chicago 


rine 


the Lincoln-Douglas eampaign. The ninth chapter is devoted to 


2 SOMES Tw ee 
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an account of Carl Schurz’s part in the Lincoln campaign of 1860 anq 
the tenth to ‘‘Carl Schurz, U. 8. A.’’ 
What did Carl Schurz think was the true Americanism? He said tha: 
it must be not only ‘‘the product of the best thought of Europe but a 
improvement upon it. It must be a productive cosmopolitanism.”’ ]] 
regarded its fundamental principles to be natural equality, reciprocit: 
a general solidarity of interests, liberty, and tolerance. Carl Schurz was 
therefore, opposed to special privileges, to the ‘‘ American movement, 
that is, to nativism, to centralization in government, and to slavery. 
The author has succeeded admirably in the purpose expressed in t! 
preface, namely, to make the reader feel sorry that he did not ‘‘ contin 
the story on to the end of the long and active career of its subject 
The study has been ‘‘temporarily abandoned.’’ It is to be hoped t! 


nat 
tld 


another volume dealing with the subsequent political career of Car 
Schurz will soon appear. 





R. L. Breseu 





Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal. By Joseph Schafer. (Evansville: Th 
Antes Press, 1930. xxi+270 pp.) 

Of the seventy-seven years of Schurz’s life, the first twenty-thr 
years are disposed of in the first seventy-five pages, or a little less tha 
one-third of the book. This part of the book portrays his early home |i! 
and training, his formal education at the gymnasium and at Bonn Uni 
versity and his participation in the Revolution of 1848 with the resu 
ant removal to America. To the next eight years of Schurz’s lif 
tending from the arrival in America in 1852, to the close of the elect 


eX 


of 1860, the biographer devotes another seventy-odd pages. In the first 
part considerable space is devoted to what might be considered Schurz’s 
private life such as his buying of land, his lecture tours, and his ways 
of making a living. The other part has to do with his speech-making i 
the political campaigns from 1856, to the close of 1860. It requires on! 
four pages to do justice to Schurz’s four Civil War years. The next 
twenty years of his life extending from 1865 to 1884 are discussed in th 
over reconstruction, his election to the United States Senate and |! 
services there, his leadership of the Liberal Republicans in 1872, his } 
in getting Hayes elected Governor in 1875 and President in 1876, his 
service in the cabinet of Hayes and his work in the defeat of Blain: 

1884 were all crowded into those years and are all adequately treated by 
the biographer. The last twenty-two years of the life of the subject ar 
disposed of in a chapter of nineteen pages entitled ‘‘ Author and Publ 
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The apportionment of the space to the subject matter on the 
is well done. 


editor of the magazine transmitted to the reviewer two errors 

the biographer had already discovered. The name Thierne (pp. 

) and 269) should be Thieme and the phrase in his summer cottage on 
George (p. 253) should read in New York City. The date of the 

th of Emperor Wilhelm I is given as 1881 (p. 246) instead of 1888, 
Bonn is spelled Boon (p. 56), clearly slips in proof reading. When 

rz was making his political speeches he would probably not have 
offended by having them ealled propaganda, but were he living to- 
he might object to having them called by that name. The words 
Wisconsin Biography Series’’ on all the left hand pages and ‘‘Carl 
hurz’’ on all the right hand pages seem a waste of ink. If the chapter 
lings could have appeared on the left with sub-topics on the right it 
ld have facilitated finding things in the book. The index is to proper 
only. A few statements seem just a trifle extravagant: ‘‘stands 
onspicuously among the great parliamentary careers of the age’ 


206) ; ‘turned the tide in Hayes’s favor so far as the Germans were 


erned’’ (p. 207); ‘‘ without him it [Blaine’s defeat] could not have 
brought about’’ (p. 239). 


The biographer has observed the prin- 
which he eredits Schurz with observing in his life of Clay, and 
s given only so much of the general history of the time as will afford 

ground for the actor whose life he is presenting. If there are any 
s that might have been omitted they are in the brief excellent treat- 
t of the Parliament of Frankfort of which Schurz was not a member 


1 which he was of course much coneerned. The detail with which 
,’s escape after the Rastatt affair and his rescue of Kinkel are told 
probably justified because of its dramatie interest, because of its influ- 
on the philosophy of Schurz, and because the people who knew 
rz also knew of these episodes and viewed him in the light of those 
eriences, 


selecting the more important activities of Schurz, and now and 


quoting him, the biographer has succeeded admirably in revealing 
ery 


ey 


real personality. The facts submitted in the biography indicate 


Schurz, either because of his temperament and justifiable self-con- 
nee or because of his early revolutionary efforts, or his lack of ex- 


nee In popular government was a militant liberal and then some- 
‘Ise. He was and remained somewhat of a revolutionist. That is, 
n things did not go as he thought they should he did not always have 


atience to stay on the inside of the institution or organization and 
y the game, but was inclined to get on the outside and try to change 
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it by attacking it. The biographer admits as much when he says tha 
Schurz lacked sportsmanship (p. 202), when he calls attention to th, 
fact that Halstead was afraid that Schurz could not get on with mey 
(p. 213), when he remarks that Schurz had in his later days been taking 
his political weather outside of camp so long that he rather liked it (p 
251), and when he states that Schurz was socially but not politically » 
militant democrat (p. 6). The liberalism of Schurz was after all of a 
somewhat aristocratic type. 


A. L. Kouumeter 


That Man Debs and His Life Work. By Floy Ruth Painter. (Blooming. 
ton: Under the Auspices of the Graduate Council, Indiana Univer. 
sity, 1929. 209 pp.) 

Eugene V. Debs had to make his own way in the world. At the ag 
of thirty he got as far as the Indiana legislature and he believed that hi 
might have had a successful business career if it had not been for his 
conscience. A humanitarian idealist, he preferred the career of a cru- 
sading labor organizer. After his formation of the American Railway 
Union and his tilt with the government in the Pullman strike, he emer. 
ged from jail a theoretical Socialist, resentful against what he co 
sidered an oppressive system. An ardent fighter for his cause, he 
condemned violence although he sometimes condoned it. He was ready) 
for a class war as a last resort, but he preferred the evolutionary method 
of education and political action. He was loved by his friends, respected 
by some who disagreed with him, and condemned by others as an enem) 
of society. Such a career offers the biographer both opportunities and 
difficulties. 


oe 


The author’s expressed purpose ‘‘has been to make a scientific investi 
gation’’ without losing sight of ‘‘the great heart of the man”’ (p. 5). 
Written in the form of a scholarly monograph, the text too often ap 
proaches a compilation of quotations rather than a digested evaluatior 
of the evidence. The tone is pro-Debs. The style is uninspired and oft 

repetitious. About half of the book is devoted to the Pullman strike an¢ 
its aftermath, and Debs’s imprisonment for opposition to the World 
War. It seems to the reviewer that Debs’s organization and leadership 
of the Socialist party between these spectacular events deserves more 
space, and that such items as the character and composition of the elt 
ments united to form that party in the late nineties should have more 
than a passing notice. The book is useful, but it does not measure up to 
the possibilities of the subject. The rather full bibliography cites no 


Chicago newspaper on the Pullman strike and omits such works as Morris 











= 
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‘it’s History of Socialism in the United States and Samuel L. Gom- 
s Seventy Years of Life and Labor. There is no index. 


DonaLp L. McMurry 


United States After the World War. By James C. Malin. (Boston: 

Ginn and Company, 1930. vi+584 pp. $3.40.) 
No two writers would be likely to agree upon the contents or organiza- 
n of a history of the United States during the decade from 1918 to 
28, “*Social and cultural aspects of history as such have been omitted”’ 
tirely from Professor Malin’s book. He has also chosen ‘‘to depart 
rom the traditional narrative methods by tracing each line of policy 
through the period as an individual problem.’’ More than half of the 
space is allotted to foreign affairs including in part one the establishment 
nternational government after the War and in part three foreign 
es. Most of the rest is a painstaking statement of the domestic leg- 
tive and executive policies of the federal government. What has been 
ening in state legislation or in the country section by section or in 
lustry by industry does not come within the scope of the task the au- 

r has set for himself. 

He regards the period as a ‘‘Conservative Revolution’’ in national 
ies, and the election of President Hoover as offering hope of a new 
ra of more liberal, forward-looking, constructive policies. Unfortunately 
legislative and executive policies of 1929-30 are again beyond the 
nits set for this work. A study like Dr. Malin’s integrates the legisla- 


) 


n into something like an intelligible policy and makes the record seem 
re rational than when each act is viewed as an isolated case or when 
rrored in the partisan press of the day. The chapter on ‘‘ Public 

is and National Resources’’ leaves the impression that more has 
en done toward conserving national resources during the so-called 
Conservative Revolution’’ without much newspaper ado than during 

‘Progressive Era’’ of Roosevelt and Wilson. Nor is this the only 
icy wherein liberal ideas have largely prevailed. The labels, progres- 

iberal, or conservative, become rather meaningless expressions when 
phed to congressmen in this period. ‘*Professional Liberals’’ in the 


 ~ 


ite, Democratic or Republican, were usually reactionaries on foreign 

ssues; conservatives in turn became liberals on occasion. 

The author is not in sympathy with the Caribbean policies nor with 
peace settlement following the War. His handling of the Caribbean 
les labors consciously under a want of the full information upon 

hich history must finally rest. The text of the Covenant of the League 


\ ‘9 ’ ‘ " 1 > ° 
‘ations and of the Statute of Permanent Court of International Just- 
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ice are reprinted in the appendices. Perhaps this may indicate the ay 
thor’s international point of view and his distaste for the high nation 
ism and provincialism of the times of the ‘‘ Conservative Revolution.”’ 

The reviewer lays the book down with certain very definite, favoral 
impressions: that the author has produced a book of unusual merit; jy 
particular, that he has managed to maintain the judicious tone of a his. 
torian, adequately critical, without losing sight of the practical cop. 
siderations which always impose serious limitations upon executive and 
legislative policies in a democracy; and that an attractive feature is , 
marked tendency to allow the actors to state their own eases, leaving t! 
reader adequately informed and disposed to draw his own conelusion 
The general chapters on the ‘‘Conservative Revolution’’ (ch. 6), thy 
‘*Introduction to Foreign Policies’’ (ch. 21), and ‘‘ Factors in Recen; 
American History’’ (ch. 39) are the author’s occasion for setting for 
his conclusions. One might wish that he had made more of his oppor. 
tunities in the last of the three. Like the chapter on ‘‘ Politics and Polit 
cal Theories’’ it is too brief to be quite satisfactory. The Council of Na 
tional Defense was created by the Army Appropriation Act of Augus' 
29, 1916 (p. 352). The bibliographies are helpful, though usually limited 
to a few carefully chosen references. 


ELBERT JAY BENTON 


Municipal Government and Administration in Iowa. Edited by Ben- 
jamin IF’. Shambaugh. (lowa City: The State Historical Society of 
Iowa. Vol. I, xi+608 pp. Vol. II, xi+668 pp.) 


These two volumes are a part of a comprehensive plan for the study of 
government and administration in the state of Iowa. They were num 
bered V and VI respectively in the lowa Applied History Series. Pr 
ceding volumes have dealt with problems of state and country govern 
ment while the present set is devoted to a survey of the government o! 
Iowa cities and towns. 

The present volumes are made up of a series of twenty-two mono 
graphs compiled by eleven different students, — most of them candidates 
for the doctorate at the University of lowa. Many of the prevalent 
faults of the dissertation style are avoided, however, by careful editing; 
some of the manuscripts were reduced by half in the process. By this 
expedient also duplication of material is avoided and the studies whic! 
were prepared independently, although all under the direction of Dr 
Shambaugh, were knit into a coherent whole. 

The first volume of the set deals with the legal phases of municipa 
government, the electorate, and the various offices and agencies throug! 
which municipal business is carried on. Five of these articles, i.e., 
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and dissolution of municipal corporations, the legal status of 
‘palities, the city clerk, the municipal treasurer, and other city 
ils were written by Jacob A. Swisher. The chapter on the municipal 
torate was written by Roy V. Sherman, that on the city council by 
an H. Trachsel. John M. Pfiffner wrote the chapters on the mayor 
city manager. The municipal assessor was written upon by 

W. Knepper. Ruth A. Gallaher, who edited the series, wrote 
ers on the city solicitor and the city engineer. A final chapter on 
pal boards and commissions was written by Bertram W. Maxwell. 
second volume, on the other hand, is organized on a functional 

sis, one monograph being devoted to each of the major activities of 
s of lowa. Dr. Gallaher contributed two chapters to the second 
one on the administration of municipal finance, the other on 
‘ipalities and associated activities. Dr. Swisher also wrote two, 
the municipal administration of public works and one on the 
of Iowa Municipalities. Dr. Trachsel contributed 


one on the 
nicipal administration of public utilities. 


The other chapters of 

two were written by contributors who did not appear in the 

lume. These were Francis R. Amnann, who wrote the chapter on 

Municipal Administration of Justice, Roy E. Brown, who wrote on 

municipal administration of public safety, John W. Manning, whose 

rk was entitled, ‘‘Municipal Planning and Zoning,’’ and William M. 
Hargrave who wrote on the municipal administration of public health. 

would be impossible within limitations of available space to at- 

to evaluate critically each of the monographs which constitute this 

[t seems practicable only to suggest its value as a whole for the stu- 

t of municipal government and administration. 


I"} . 
here 


is no doubt that as a picture of city government in a single 
at a given time these volumes are unique. For no other state has 
been such a monumental task successfully undertaken. Therein lies 
chief value of the study. It has little to offer the city official outside 


lowa or the student of municipal government who is interested in 
blems wider than a single state. 


If there were similar works in other 
risdictions the present one might take on added value for comparative 


rposes 


But such studies are not in immediate prospect. If the 
f Iowa should ever be followed, it would probably be necessary 
repeat the task in Iowa before comparisons could be made as material 
‘this type quickly loses its practical value and accuracy. 


] 
mpie o 


As a service to the municipal officials of Iowa and to the legislature 
hich must continually deal with knotty problems of legislation for 
iunicipalities, the studies are admirable. 


) 


They have been carefully 
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made by well-trained students working with original sources of 4; 


Many illustrations drawn from these sources should prove interesting 
and valuable to the student and teacher of municipal government 
other states. 

The volumes are attractively printed and bound. The notes and refer. 
ences are numbered serially throughout each volume, there being 1,1]| 
in the first volume and 1,304 in the second. The notes are then given a 
the end of each volume. It would be much more convenient to the reader 
if the notes had been numbered separately for each article, so that such 
large numbers could have been avoided, and the notes placed either a 
the end of each monograph or, preferably, at the foot of the page on 
which the reference occurred. Hanver Wilze 
A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell: A List of Printed Materials Relat. 

ing to Oliver Cromwell, together with a List of Portraits and Car 
catures. Compiled by Wilbur Cortez Abbott. (Cambridge: Har. 
vard University Press, 1929. xxviii+540 pp. Illustrations. $12.50 

Bibliographies are an aid to the historical student. The more bibliog 
raphies the easier and quicker is historical research for the next grow 
of students. It is no wonder that some of the leaders in historical work 
have published bibliographies. They have laboriously searched for their 
own material and they want to preserve it and make it available, so 
have books like Evarts B. Greene’s Guide to the Principal Sources fo 
Early American History in the City of New York, and Wilbur C. Ab 
bott’s Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell, both of them models in them 
selves, and valuable for the profession. 

Cromwell has had an interest for American students who have felt 
his greatness and his kinship to Americanism. The relative position 0! 
Cromwell in public esteem and in measured judgment is part of Abbott 
Introduction, and is a valuable essay in itself. The recounting of wh 
wrote at different periods in the last three centuries and their attitud 
towards their subjects indicates the progress of historical writing and 
the changing trend of public opinion. Abbott refers especially to 1! 
earliest biographers, Carrington, Heath, and Leti, to the collectors and 
publishers of documents, as Rushworth and Thurloe, Somers, Harte’ 
and Clarendon, and with particular emphasis to Carlyle and Gardiner 

Whether there are omissions in the bibliography only a few wh 
examine the volume could tell. Every bibliography has gaps which ar 
found when some particular part of it is used by an investigator of tha’ 
special phase. But then every bibliographical pioneer is a path-breake! 
who expects his path to be widened into a broad highway and the wide! 
ing adds to his eredit rather than detracts. Abbott himself explains anc 
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‘fies his inelusion and exclusion of material. ‘‘To repeat every title 
~elating to his period, especially those of contemporary pamphlets, not 
nly would lead directly to infinity, but would duplicate admirable lists 

) dy in existence. To omit all titles so listed would, for obvious rea- 
‘emporary material which relates directly to Cromwell or seems to have 
me under his personal notice; from the rest such has been selected as 


ns, be equally unfortunate. In general, there is included here con- 


ems to bear more immediately on his career, his character, his opinions, 


acts and policies; and that which relates to the more general events 
nd interests of his time has been largely omitted.’’ With this under- 


nis 


S 18 


|, the bibliography reveals itself not as exhaustive, but as a guide to 

material which bears personal relation to the Protector, in other 

ds a bibliography of Oliver Cromwell and not of the history of Eng- 
| or of his times. 

To one interested from the American side, the first references are to 


ws and ordinances which had to do with America. Apparently there 
was nothing written or printed in America for a long time. Up to 1900 
ere were only seventy-three items which were American, including 
Ezra Stiles’s History of Three of the Judges of King Charles I (1794 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Cromwell in 1842, and Roosevelt’s Cromwell in 
1900. Since 1900 there have been twenty-six American items, mainly 
cles, but by some of our leading historians, including Wallace Note- 
stein, Josephus N. Larned, Albert B. Hart, Louise F. Brown, Wilbur C. 
Abbott, Robert W. Neeser, Henry R. Mellwaine, Guernsey Jones, Theo- 
C. Pease, Edward R. Turner, Charles F. Adams. The earlier items 
documentary, the later, interpretative. In some ways, it seems 
strange that out of the 3,520 items, there are not more which are Amer- 
in, as the interest in Cromwell has been keen and sympathetic. Is it a 
flection on American scholarship, or are we satisfied with work already 
e, or have we gone into other fields? 
Besides the references to books and articles there is a separate bibliog- 


phy of portraits, totalling 702, and of satirical prints totalling 62, 


| of busts, masks, ete. The indexes to portrait list and to printed ma- 
rial, are satisfactory, and give a fitting conclusion to a bibliography 
discriminately selected, carefully compiled, and sufficiently annotated. 


Aveustus N. SHEARER 


A History of the English Corn Laws from 1660-1846. By Donald Grove 
Barnes. (New York: F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1930. xv+336 pp. 
$5.00.) 


No British economic legislation has occasioned more controversy than 


) t} + 
> Lidl 


of levying taxes on foreign grain entering the kingdom for 
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domestic consumption. The Corn Laws, from their very nature, wer 


singularly provocative of conflict between home producer and consume; 


and each group at all times tended to employ its position in Parliamey; 
to shape them to its own selfish ends. 

Considering their importance in the political and economic life of ¢h 
country, it is not a little strange that such scant attention has been pai 
to the question as a whole in the past and that it should have devolye 
upon an American carrying on graduate work in London and Can 
bridge to make the first thoroughly, scholarly study of the social forces 
behind the many measures enacted from the Restoration to the victor 
of the repeal movement in 1846 and to analyze the operation of each. 

The work has been exceedingly well done and Professor Barnes’; 
book at once assumes the position of the standard treatise in the field 
supereceding the earlier surveys made by Miss Marks and Mr. Nicholso: 
Wisely avoiding a consideration of the grain trade itself, which has bee 
adequately handled by others, the author concentrates on the tariff a 
such, seeking to reconstruct representative contemporary opinion on th 
various bills and acts. His source material is of a most varied natur 
including magazine articles, an impressive array of pamphlets, a wid 
range of provincial and London newspapers, debates recorded in Han- 
sard, reports of parliamentary committees, and classics in economic his. 
tory. This heterogeneous material has been skilfully blended into a nar 
rative by no means austere. 

The corn laws to 1660 were, on the whole, shaped in the consumer's 
interest. From the advent of Charles II to the close of the Napoleoni 
wars, a consistent attempt was made to secure equitable treatment for 
both grower and buyer. Then, with the intrenchment of Toryism, th 
landowner alone received consideration until popular clamor, reaching 
dangerous proportions, forced a reluctant gradual removal of protection 
ending in complete free trade in 1849. 

The book is well documented. Printed in Great Britain in the Londo 
School of Economies series, it is equipped with an analytical table of 
contents and an inadequate index like most imported works. Five appen- 
dices, containing statistical data for the most part, are invaluable in 
illustrating the economic background of the various measures. 


LOWELL JOSEPH RaAGATZ 


The Fur Trade in Canada: An Introduction to Canadian Economic His 
tory. By Harold A. Innis. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930. 444 pp. Illustrations and map. $5.00.) 

It may be said without fear of exaggeration that this volume by Pro- 
fessor Innis is one of the most significant contributions to the literatur 
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ir trade which has appeared in recent years. The author posses- 
isual qualifications for the work which he has undertaken, among 
h may be mentioned a background of several years’ study of Cana- 
economic history, and the fact that through personal observation 
; familiarized himself with the present organization and operations 
he Hudson’s Bay Company and other trading companies in the 
dian Northwest. 
study is extremely comprehensive in its scope, tracing as it does 
levelopment of the fur trade from the earliest contact between 


peans and the Indians in what is now eastern Canada, down to the 
riod following the World War. The historian of the Canadian fur 
n facet, is fortunate in that the activity he is studying has had a 
tinuous development. In most parts of the United States, the fur 

belongs distinetly to the past. Professor Innis has emphasized 
y the economie aspects of the subject. While political and diplo 
onsiderations are occasionally mentioned, they are treated as 


il to the principal theme, which is economic. This attitude im- 


e as being thoroughly sound, and by devoting himself to funda 
s, the author has helped to clear the way for those who may later 
to study the fur trade in certain of its broader aspects. 

cards the content of the volume, the writer first describes the ris 
trade under the French régime, treating of the changes in organi 
and methods which occurred as the industry was extended to the 
r. The origins and early history of the Hudson’s Bay Compan) 


onsidered. The changes wrought by the conquest of Canada by 
ritish are carefully analyzed, 


en 
b preparing the way for the story « 
of the Northwest Company. The bitter struggle between thx 
esters’’ and the Hudson’s Bay Company is portrayed, culmin 
the amalgamation of the rivals in 1821. 


wt hv 


From 1821 to 1869 the 
i's Bay Company was virtually supreme and the characteristics 
tur trade under monopoly rule are set forth in detail. 
(he Industrial Revolution and the Fur Trade 
ry down to date. 


A chapter 


1869-1929) ’’ brings 


rreat value of the book lies in the fact 


that the author concerns 
’ with economie realities, which he has discovered as the result of 


must have been enormous jabor among both printed and manu 
' sources, as well as through personal observation. Among the many 
ts which he diseusses are the business organization of 


the fur 
market conditions, prices, trade routes, methods of transportation 


ommunication, policies in dealing with personnel, and cultura! 
ns between whites and Indians. In the first part of the volume is 
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a valuable study of the relations between various Indian tribes, as 
termined by the fur trade, an extremely complex subject and one whi 
has been neglected by most historians. To the reviewer, one of the mow 
interesting and original portions of the book is that in which the orga 
zation and methods of the Northwest Company are described (pp. 19) 
265). Professor Innis also reaches the very significant conclusion th» 
much in the social, economic, and even political condition of Cana 
ioday has been derived from the traffic in furs. He offers many interes 
ing suggestions which it is to be hoped may some day be made subject 
for further study. 

The reader cannot avoid being impressed by the complexity of the { 
trade as an economic activity, and certainly the book is one which : 
scarcely be read rapidly, containing as it does so many new ideas a 
facts. Lf one were to offer any criticism at all of so excellent a piece 
work, it would be the suggestion that the writer has perhaps included 
the volume too much of his actual working material in the form of si 
tistics, quotations, etc. This material can doubtless be utilized by 1 
special student of the subject, but it is feared that it will prove rath 
formidable to the hypothetical person known as the ‘‘average reade1 
While the volume contains no formal bibliography, the footnotes, wit 


their wealth of citations, will answer the purpose, except, perhaps, { 


quick reference. Certainly no future student of the fur trade in t! 
area included in the United States ean afford to disregard the meth 
of research and the general technique which Professor Innis has appli 
to the Canadian phase of this important subject. 


WAYNE E. SrTevens 


Report of the Public Archwes for the Year 1929. (Ottawa: | 
A. Acland, Printer, 1930. 171 pp. 

To those American scholars who are turning increasingly to Canad 
history as a field of research, the annual Report of the Public Archi 
of Canada is a volume of no little interest. In the recently issued Rep 
for the year 1929, the veteran archivist, Dr. Doughty, who has 
completed a quarter of a century as ‘** Keeper of Public Records,” 
veals notable progress. The transcription of numerous documents fr 
publie and private sources in France, England, Italy, the United States 
and Canada continues steadily. The indexing of that invaluable joun 
istic record of the early British régime in Canada, the Quebec Gazet 
has been carried down to 1806. The Amherst papers from 1760 to 17 
and the Simeoe papers from 1763 to 1798 are among the outst 
recent accessions. Under Professor Adam Shortt’s capable directio1 


classification of the papers of Baring Brothers, who financed so n 
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lertakings in Canada and the United States during the middle decades 
he nineteenth century, goes on apace. 
Four appendices contain the substance of the volume: Montcalm’s 
rrespondence with his family and friends in France, 1756-59, together 
some letters of Bougainville and accounts of operations at Fort 
William Henry and Carillon; the journal and also the letters of Simon 
Mraser relating to his first exploration of the Fraser River, 1806-1807; 
|, finally, a minute of the colonial department of April 30, 1836, 
ling with the increasingly difficult problems of government in Lower 
la under the old colonial system. 
CLARENCE W. RIFE 


in Influences on Canadian Government: The Marfleet Lectures 
Delivered at the University of Toronto, 1929. By William Bennett 
Munro. (Toronto: Maemillan Company of Canada Limited, 1929. 
x-+153 pp.) 
: three essays in this little volume were delivered as the Marfleet 
res at the University of Toronto in 1929. Equally at home in 
ian and United States history, Professor Munro has produced a 
lating and suggestive study in contrasts and similarities which 
n the specialists cannot afford to overlook. 
writer proceeds on the assumption that ‘‘the Dominion of Canada 
by-product of the United States,’’ 
rorously challenged by some distinguished Canadians, but which Pro- 


a conclusion which has been 


or Munro accepts as ‘‘a fair generalization from two hundred years 
story.’’ Chapter I deals with constitutional analogies and contrasts; 
pter II studies party organizations and practical politics in the two 
tries; and chapter III is an analysis of city government in Canada, 
frequent references to the United States and Europe. In so brief a 
ew, only a few of the most significant conciusions can be noted. The 
riter stresses John A. Maedonald’s indebtedness to Alexander Hamil- 
in convineing fashion, and shows how the Canadian father of con- 
eration got four of the most significant provisions of Hamilton’s re- 
| plan for a United States constitution into the framework of gov- 
for the Dominion. Moreover, although the two neighboring 

ents in federalism differed in many respects at the outset, 

¢h judicial interpretation in both countries, and contrary to the 
lions of the founding fathers, the two nations are slowly approxi- 
ng each other in the division of legislative authority between the 


tral and state or provincial governments. The whole process, of 


se, 1S a splendid example of constitutional theories yielding to sub- 
tially identical forees in the economie evolution of Canada and the 


6 meee 


pret Le eet 
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United States. From a comparison of party politics, the author eop. 


cludes that the steady drift toward American standards constitutes , 
distinct loss for Canada. City government in the Dominion has bee 
especially susceptible to influences from the United States, ‘‘the world’s 
chief laboratory for experimentation in municipal government,’’ and 
Professor Munro warns against supplanting the superior Canadiay 
principle of centralized authority by the system of disintegrated muni 
pal authority, now rapidly being discredited in the United States, 

The book is entertainingly written, and is subject to the limitations oj 
publie lectures. It contains much that is already known by the reasonab) 
well-informed, and much that is brilliantly suggestive and stimulating 
even to special students of Canadian-American relations. The diseussio 
of constitutional analogies and contrasts seems to the reviewer to be t 
most valuable part of the book. 


CARL WITTKI 


Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-50: A Study of Frencel 
British, and American Policy in Relation to the Dictator Jua 
Manuel Rosas. By John F. Cady. (Philadelphia: University 
Pennsylvania Press, 1929. xiv-+296 pp. Maps. $4.00.) 

This study treats of two unsuccessful attempts of Great Britain a 
France to intervene in the affairs of the countries of the Rio de la Plat 
It is based primarily on source materials found in the archives of t! 
foreign offices of the two European countries and the United Stat 
The chapter headings convey a very good idea of the phases of the s 
ject treated: ‘‘Three Decades of Argentine Independence’’; ‘*'! 
French Come to Blows with Rosas, 1838-1839’’; ‘‘The Outcome of th 
French Intervention’’; ‘‘Franco-British Policy in the Argentine, 154] 
1844’’; ‘‘ Joint Intervention’’; ‘‘The Policy of the United States toward 
the Intervention’’; ‘‘The First Attempt to Make Peace’’; ‘‘ Guizot 
Palmerston, 1846-1848’’; ‘‘The End of the European Intervention.”’ 

With some of the statements in the introductory chapter the reviewer 
finds fault. For example, what does the author mean by saying (p 
that Buenos Ayres had a population in 1810 almost double that whic! 
had formerly? The date 1810 is definite enough; but ‘‘formerly”’ 
less definite. Without definite dates the statement becomes absurd 
Again, in speaking of the relative position of the two countries in 
early decades of the nineteenth century, the author says (p. 18): “‘T 
United States really made no effort to keep pace with Great Britai 
the race for the leading position in South America.’’ While this st 
ment may be true with reference to the part of Scuth America wi! 
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hich the author is directly concerned, it is not true with reference to 
entire continent — certainly it would not be applicable to Brazil. 
With the remaining chapters, which constitute more than nine-tenths 
¢ the book, less fault is found. Unlike the first, they are based largely 
on source material. Indeed the author has exhibited extraordinary pa- 
tience and perseverance in the examination of an enormous quantity of 
primary material for these chapters. But even in these chapters one 
els that the author could have done a greater service had he digested 
his material a litthe more carefully before writing. This would have 
‘bled him to eliminate a great deal of meticulous detail with which he 
s burdened the reader. The complexity of which the author makes 
tion in his foreword would have in part disappeared with greater 
iberation. More deliberation in production might even have led to a 
pler and more uniform method of making citations (see p. 167, for 


, 
exampie 


But in spite of these defects the author has done an excellent piece of 

ork. Above everything else he has shown the necessity of building his 
structure upon the European political background. In the next place 
he has shown the necessity of digging into the official archives for signif- 
icant materials out of which to erect his edifice. 

Despite a few slips (p. 27, for example) the format of the book is good. 
A useful part of the work is its index, inadequate as it seems to be. 


LAWRENCE F. Hint 
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Despite the publishing activities of state and local historical agencies 
a large amount of source material of outstanding importance for t 
history of the Mississippi Valley remains unpublished. Such of this as 
relates primarily to specific states will ultimately be published in larg 
part by these agencies, and some of it will be brought out by the feder 
government or other national agencies; but much of the material is 
regional rather than local interest and can be handled adequately only 
a regional basis. 

Recognizing this situation and desiring at the same time to provide a 
suitable memorial to the late Clarence W. Alvord, the executive cor 
mittee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, in December 
1928, authorized the president to appoint a Clarence Walworth Alvo: 
Commission to raise and administer a fund of ten thousand dollars to 
used as a revolving fund for the publication of a series of documentary 
volumes relating to the history of the Mississippi Valley. The commis 
sion, as first appointed, consisted of Solon J. Buck, chairman, Arthur | 
Cole, Edward E. Dale, Archibald Henderson, Archer B. Hulbert, Louis 
P. Kellogg, Theodore C. Pease, Otto L. Schmidt, and Benjamin F. Sham 
baugh. The association, at iis meeting in the spring of 1929, endors 
the project and provided for the appointment by the executive committ 
each year of three members of the commission to serve for three years 
Miss Kellogg and Messrs. Hulbert and Shambaugh retired from the com 
mission in the spring of 1930, as a result of the drawing of lots; Clarence 
EK. Carter, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and James F. Willard were appoint: 
to succeed them. 

The first business of the commission was the raising of the fund ai 
the campaign has been carried on by means of general publicity, cire 
lars, personal letters, and direct solicitation by members of the commis 
sion. Miss Mary E. Wheelhouse contributed extensive services as secre: 
tary of the commission, and contributions of postage, stationery, ste 
graphic services, and office facilities were made by the Minnesota His 
torical Society. The results of the campaign to date (October 22, 193 
are seventy-five subscriptions for a total of $4,485. The subseriptions 
range from $1,000 to $2. There are one of $1,000, one of $500, four 
$250, one of $130, nine of $100, seven of $50, twelve of $25, two of $20 
sixteen of $10, twenty of $5, one of $3, and one of $2. All are from ir 
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als except five — the Chicago Historical Society, the State Histori- 
Society of Iowa, the Gown in Town Dining Club of the University of 
\innesota, St. John’s University Library, and the department of history 
the University of North Dakota. The commission expects to bring the 





nd up to five thousand dollars in the near future and, after the pub- 
tion of the first volume, it hopes to obtain the other five thousand 
lars to complete the fund, perhaps in a single contribution. 

At a meeting of the commission in April, 1930, the chairman was 
signated as general editor of the publications and plans were laid for 
veral volumes. The first book to be issued will be a collection of rare 
phlets relating to the Vandalia Colony project, which was planned 

y Professor Alvord some fifteen years ago. Professor Wayne E. Stevens 
f Dartmouth College, a former student of Professor Alvord, has under- 
taken to edit this volume and it will be ready for the printer in the near 
ture. Professor Clarence E. Carter of Miami University, also a former 
tudent of Professor Alvord and co-editor with him of the British Series 
f the Illinois Historical Collections, has undertaken to compile and edit 
volume of documents on the British occupation of the West after the 
French and Indian War and has the work well under way. A volume to 
nsist of the original records of the Fisk expeditions to the gold coun- 
ry, 1862-66, is being edited by Professor Theodore C. Blegen of the Uni- 
rsity of Minnesota and Professor Charles J. Ritchey of Macalester 
lege; and Professor Archibald Henderson of the University of North 
irolina has undertaken to edit a volume of documents relating to the 


Transylvania project. Valuable codperation has been received from in- 
tutions with which the editors are connected in the form of grants for 

orial expenses, and other interested institutions have aided the work 
v supplying photostats or transcripts of documents. 


4 


As documentary volumes are not likely to have any wide sale, the com- 
mission plans to issue its publications in limited editions for subscribers 
uly. A specially attractive format will be used and the price will be so 

\justed with reference to the number of subscribers as to cover the cost 
{ publication. Subscriptions to the series are being accepted with the 
uderstanding that the cost will not exceed ten dollars a year. As soon 
as the first volume is ready for the printer, a circular will be prepared 
scribing it and other prospective volumes and subscriptions will be 


icited from libraries, institutions, scholars, and collectors throughout 
ie country. In the meantime, however, subscriptions either to the pub- 
ications or to the fund or to both will be very weleome. They should be 
sent to the chairman of the commission, in care of the Minnesota Histori- 
il Society, St. Paul. <A list of the subscribers (without the amounts of 


3° 
nodiw 
HaLY 


idual subseriptions) will be ineluded in the first of the publications, 
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in order to make a permanent record of the names of those who ywjj) 
have made the project possible and thus have shared in an appropriate 
tribute to the memory of Clarence W. Alvord. 


The attention of members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Aggo. 
ciation is called to the joint session to be held with the American Histor’. 
eal Association at the Boston meeting, Wednesday, December 31, 193 
John W. Oiiver, of the University of Pittsburgh, will preside over | 
session which will include a program of the following papers: ‘‘T| 
Discovery of Gold in the Pike’s Peak Region, 1857-1858,’’ by Ralph P 
Bieber, Washington University, St. Louis; ‘‘ Middle-of-the-Road Popu. 
lists,’’ by John D. Hicks, University of Nebraska; and ‘‘ Donelso 
Caffery — A Louisiana Free-Lance,’’ by E. M. Violette, University of 
Louisiana, 


The membership campaign inaugurated by the Mississippi Vall 
Historical Association last spring is at length bearing fruit. The men 
bership committee of which Dr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of t! 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, is chairman invites the codper 
tion of every member of the association. Names of prospective member 
may be sent to the chairman of the committee, at Madison, Wisconsi: 
or to Mrs. Clarence 8. Paine, secretary of the association, at Line 
Nebraska. 


The history department of the University of Pittsburgh and the His 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania announce a five-year program 
of research made possible by a grant of $105,000 from the Buhl Founda 
tion of Pittsburgh. The plan calls for the organization of a trained stafi 
of research historians consisting of a curator, two research assistants, and 
three research fellows, all of whom will work in elose cooperation wit! 
the history department of the University, and for the collection and 
writing of the history of Western Pennsylvania on three levels: (1) the 
research level, (2) the general public or popular level, (3) the public 
school level. 

‘*It is proposed that at each level the work shall be carried on wit 
scientific exactitude, but with an earnest effort to catch the full inspira 
tional value of the enterprise as a substantial contribution to a spirit 0! 
effective citizenship,’’ reads the announcement of the Buhl Foundatior 
An additional grant for publication of the material will be provided for 
later. So far as can be learned this is the first time that a staff of this 
size has ever been organized for the purpose of interpreting the loca: 


history of an American community. The project will be watched with 
interest. 
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Archer B. Hulbert, professor of history at Colorado College and di- 

or of the Stewart Commission on Western History, announces a pro- 
+ for a narrative and documentary history of the Far West from 1819 
1369: the work, under the general title ‘‘Overland to the Pacific,’’ 
| be completed in thirty volumes in four parts under the following 
ds: ‘‘The Crusaders of the Northwest,’’ ‘‘The American Challenge in 

(alifornia,’’ ‘‘ Forty-Niners,’’ ‘‘ Development of the Great West.’’ 


An interesting pamphlet, ‘‘Twelve Representative Americans,’’ by 
William B. Hesseltine, of the University of Chattanooga, presents in 
printéd form the material originally dispensed to the public of that re- 
sion over the radio. This series of sketches of American statesmen from 
Benjamin Franklin to Robert E. Lee, with its impressionistic touches at 
times given in quite too bold strokes, suggests the usefulness of the 
trained historian as the popularizer of historical material. 


An interesting collection of material concerning the American Legion 
sthe Alabama Department of the American Legion, 1919-1929, recently 
upiled by Thomas M. Owen Jr., Department Historian, and issued as 

tin No. 11 of the Historical and Patriotic Series, published by the 


state of Alabama through the Department of Archives and History. 


In line with the two Carl Schurz items reviewed in the current number 

this journal, attention is called to the volume entitled Carl Schurz, 
Der Deutsche und der Amerikaner, edited by Anton Erkelenz and Fritz 
Mittelmann, which was published in Berlin some months ago and which 
ists of a series of papers relating to various phases of Schurz’s 
reer that were prepared in connection with the commemoration of his 
ndredth birthday at Berlin, on March 2, 1929. 


The compilation of a ‘‘ Bibliographical Directory of American Schol- 
irs’’ in the field of the humanistic and social sciences, similar to the 
Bibliographical Directory of American Men of Science, has been under- 
taken under the editorship of Dr. J. McK. Cattell, and resolutions en- 

rsing this project have been passed Sy the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the American Association of University Profes- 


Bulletin 95 of the Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, consists of two papers ‘‘A Sketch of the Buffalo Dance of 
the Bear Gens of the Fox Indians,’’ and ‘‘Notes on the Great Sacred 
Pack of the Thunder Gens of the Fox Indians,’’ by Truman Michelson. 
No. 96 of the same publication contains a tract on ‘‘ Early Pueblo Ruins 
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in the Piedra District, Southwestern Colorado,’’ by Frank H. H. Roberts 
Jr. 


The second number of the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Py) 
cations (1930) contains the following articles of interest: ‘‘The Bloun: 
Conspiracy,’’ by Isabel Thompson; ‘‘The Underground Railroad from 
Confederate Prisons to East Tennessee,’’ by William B. Hesseltin 
‘‘The British in Canada and the Southern Indians, 1790-1794,”’ }y 
Philip M. Hamer; and a continuation from No. 1 (1929) of the ‘‘ Exeey. 
tive Journal of Governor John Sevier,’’ with introduction and annota- 
tions by Samuel C. Williams. 


As a result of the Ohio historical conference last February, a com 
mittee on codperation which met July 12, 1930, decided on the following 
projects to be carried out under the direction of the Ohio State Archae 
logical and Historical Society: a check-list of Ohio newspapers, a calen- 
dar of unpublished manuscripts concerning Ohio history in libraries 
outside the state, and a codperative history of the state to be known as 
‘*A Sesquicentennial History of Ohio.’’ 


At an historical conference it Springfield, Ohio, October 9, in cel 
bration of the sesquicentennial of George Rogers Clark’s victory at th 
Battie of Piqua, papers were read as follows: ‘‘The Ohio Campaigns of 
1780-82,’’ by M. M. Quaife; ‘‘The Correlation of State and Nationa! 
History,’’ by Asa E. Martin; ‘‘The Battle of Piqua,’’ by Orton G. 
Rust; and ‘‘ Kaskaskia, Vincennes, Piqua — An Interpretation,’’ by 
James A. James. Other features of the celebration were an historica! 
pageant in which five hundred persons participated and a prize essa) 
contest for high school students. 


The Western Reserve Historical Society’s Report for 1929 notes the 
increase of some two hundred volumes and pamphlets on the Loyalists 
and on the French and Indian War in the C. 8S. Eaton collection, and th 
addition through purchases in England and United States of one hun- 
dred and thirty items to the Otto Miller collection on the War of 1812. 


The Indiana Historical Society is codperating with the Historica 
Bureau of the Indiana Library and Historical Department in an archaeo- 
logical survey of the west fork of White River. 


No. 36 of the Transactions of the Illinois Historical Society contains 
the following articles of interest: Indian Diplomacy During the Revolu- 
tion in the West, by Louise Phelps Kellogg; The Linceln of the Bwgra 
phers, by William E. Barton; Values in the Mid-Century Literature 0; 
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Middle West, by Arthur H. Hirsch; Joseph Joder, Schoolmaster- 
Farmer and Poet, 1798-1887, by Olynthus Clark; and The Stormy Years 
the Swedish Colony in Chicago before the Great Fire, by George M. 


Stephenson. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has issued Tennessee and 
King’s Mountain Papers, Calendar Series, Volume III, in a limited edi- 
tion for the aid of distant students who wish to study materials in the 
Draper collection. The Society has in press the California Letters of 
Lucius Fairchild, and the third volume of the Wisconsin Domesday 
Book: General Series, prepared by Joseph Schafer. The Society recently 

eived several hundred letters belonging to the late Governor C. C 
Washburn, and for some years under the care of the La Crosse County 


historical society; these letters contain valuable data on land specula- 
‘ion, lumbering, milling, and railroad building, and throw new light on 
te and national politics. 


The second number of the Iowa Monograph Series is composed of a 

dy on The English Rwer Congregation of the Church of the Brethren, 

al unit near South English, Iowa, by Ellis L. Kirkpatrick, of the 

versity of Wisconsin. The April 1, 1930 issue of the University of 

va Studies consists of a monograph on Responsible Government in 

1 Scotia, A Study of the Constitutional Beginnings of the British 

nmonwealth, by W. Ross Livingston of the University of Iowa. The 

tate Historical Society of Iowa announces the publication of a unique 

volume on Iowa history entitled Ioway to Iowa, by Irving B. Richman 
' Muscatine, Iowa. 


An interesting diseussion of a phase of the Know Nothing Movement 
to be found in Political Natwism in Texas, 1825-1860, by Sister Paul 
he Cross MeGrath, a 1930 publication of the Catholic University of 


merica. 


Among articles of importance to readers of the Mississipp1 VALLEY 
{lisroricAL Keview published during the past summer may be noted: 
‘Financial Problems of the Early Pittsburgh Iron Manufacturer,’’ by 

us C, Hunter and ‘‘ Financial Management of the Cattle Rangers,’’ by 

is Pelzer, in the Journal of Economic and Business History (May, 
\ugust) ; “‘The Martyrs of New France,’’ by Georges Rigault and ‘‘ The 
Winnebago Mission,’’ by Matthias M. Hoffman, in Mid-America (July) ; 
 Pittsburgh’s Awakening One Hundred Years Ago,’’ by John W. Oliver 
and “Schoolgirls of 1850,’’ by Mrs. William A. Collins, in the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (July) ; ‘Certain Phases of the Ori- 
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gin of Louisville,’’ by Carl Bernhardt and ‘‘Louisville in the Eighteey 
Fifties,’’ by A. J. Webster, in The Filson Club Historical Quarter), 
(July) ; ‘‘David R. Atchison,’’ by Theodore C. Atchison, ‘‘An Accoun; 
of Spanish Louisiana, 1785,’’ edited by A. P. Nasatir, ‘‘Selling Missoyr 
Mules Down South in 1835,’’ a continuation of letters edited by Freder; 
A. Culmer, and ‘‘The Inflation Movement in Missouri, 1875-1879,” }y 
J. A. Leach, in the Missourt Historical Review (July) ; ‘‘The Colfax 
Riot of April 1873,’’ by Manie W. Johnson, ‘‘ Louisiana Polities, 1845. 
1861,”’ fifth installment, by James K. Greer, ‘‘So It Was When Her 
Life Began,’’ reminiscences of a Louisiana girlhood by Lucy P. Sear. 
borough, and ‘‘Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana. 
October 1778-April 1779,’’ second installment, in the Louisiana Histon 
cal Quarterly (July); ‘‘History of Educational Legislation in Ohio, 
1851-1925,’’ by Nelson L. Bossing and ‘‘An Early Proposal for a Stat 
Polytechnic School,’’ by Roseoe H. Eckelberry, in the Ohio Archaeolog 
cal and Historical Quarterly (April); ‘‘Presbyterianism in Princeto 
Indiana, from 1816-1930,’’ by Robert Archer Woods, ‘‘ Distribution of 
the Birthplaces of Indianians in 1870,’’ by Stephen 8S. Visher, and ‘‘Dis. 
posal of Negro Slaves by Will in Knox County, Indiana,’’ by Earl E 
MeDonald, in the Indiana Magazine of History (June) ; ‘‘ Richard Yates 
His Reeord as Civil War Governor of Lllinois,’’ by E. L. Kimball, in th 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (April); ‘‘ Mackinac 
Island under French, English and American,’’ by Hazel F. Schermer- 
horn, ‘‘ The Conquest of St. Joseph Michigan by the Spaniards in 1781,’ 
a reprint of an article by Clarence W. Alvord, and ‘‘ Reminiscences 

the Lumber Camp,’’ by A. 8S. Draper, in the Michigan History Magazu 
(Summer) ; ‘‘Life Story of Francis A. Hoffman (1822-1903),’’ by J. I 
A. Lacher, ‘‘ Memoirs of Riverside Farm,’’ by Hoffman’s granddaughter 
Mrs. Minna F. H. Nehrling, ‘‘ Early Irish Settlers in Milwaukee,’’ by H 
J. Desmond, and ‘‘History of the Early Milwaukee German Theatr 
(1850-68),’’ by Francis Magyar, in The Wisconsin Magazine of Histor 
(June) ; ‘‘Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford,’’ Chapter I, and ‘“‘ How t! 
Kindergarten Found Its Way to America,’’ by Elizabeth Jenkins, 11 
The Wisconsin Magazine of History (September); ‘‘The Journal ai 

Letters of Corporal William O. Gulick,’’ second installment, edited }) 
Max H. Guyer, ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Rivalry in the Iowa Country, 179% 
1798,’’ with documents in English translation by Abraham P. Nasatir 
and ‘‘Susan B. Anthony in Iowa,’’ by Thomas P. Christensen, in T/i 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics (July) ; ‘‘The Iowa Homestead,” 
by C. R. F. Smith in The Palimpsest (June); ‘‘The Civilization 

Corn,’’ by H. A. Wallace, and ‘‘The Passing of the Herds,’’ by Joh 
A. Hopkins Jr., in The Palimpsest (July); ‘‘The Early History 
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<teamboating on the Minnesota River,’’ by William J. Peterson, ‘‘ Minne- 
cota as Seen by Travelers,’’ and ‘‘Up the Minnesota Valley to Fort 
Ridgely in 1853,’’ edited by Willoughby M. Babcock, ‘‘Ralph Waldo 
Eme - in Minnesota,’’ by Hubert H. Holltje, and a document con- 
rning pioneer life edited by John Talman, in Minnesota History 
June); ‘‘The Beginning of British Trade at Michilimackinac,’’ by 
Marjorie G. Jackson and ‘‘ Early Milling in the Cannon River Valley,’’ 
Paul R. Fossum, in Minnesota History (September) ; ‘‘ Inkpaduta 
nd Sons,’’ and ‘*Bloody Knife and Gall,’’ reprints of articles by Joseph 
H. Taylor, and nine Civil War letters of interest, in the North Dakota 
Historical Quarterly (April). 
Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘The Problem of 
Maintaining the Solid Range on the Spur Ranch,’’ by W. C. Holden, 
‘Journal of a Trip through Texas and Northern Mexico in 1845-1847,”’ 
y William A. McClintock, and the ‘‘ Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’’ edited 
y Harriet Smither, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July) ; 
‘Apache Misrule,’’ concluding installment, by John F. Clum, ‘‘ Docu- 
entary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos,’’ Part II, by Adolph F. 
‘andelier, and ‘‘Confederate Reminiscences on the Confederate Inva- 
sion of New Mexico,’’ in the New Mexico Historical Review (July) ; 
Antione Robidoux, Kingpin in the Colorado River Fur Trade, 1824- 
Isd4,”’ by Joseph J. Hill, ‘‘Life at Camp Weld and Fort Lyon in 1861- 
2,’ and extract from the diary of Mrs. Bryon N. Sanford, edited by A. 
Sanford, and ‘‘The Tyler Rangers, the Black Hawk Company, and 
the Indian Uprising of 1864,’’ by James F. Willard, in the Colorado 
Magazine (July); a sketch of ‘‘The Flying Cloud and the California 
Skipper Fleet,’’ in the California History Nugget (May); ‘‘The Cen- 
nnial of the Covered Wagon,’’ by Albert Hawkins, ‘‘The Woolen Mills 
' Brownsville, 1860-1889,’’ by Alfred L. Lomax, ‘‘ Pioneer Narrative,’’ 
second installment, by James D. Miller, and ‘‘Indian Slavery in the 
Pacifie Northwest,’’ by Elsie F. Dennis, in the Oregon Historical Quar- 
'y (June) ; ‘The North Idaho Annexation Issue,’’ a continued article 
C. S. Kingston and ‘‘The Covered Wagon Centennial,’’ by Joseph 
son, in The Washington Historical Quarterly (July). 





It is the unpleasant duty of this journal to note the passing on Septem- 

t 1 of Professor Ephraim D. Adams, of Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 

His suecessful career as a writer and teacher of history unfortun- 

y came to an end just a few months before he was to have been 
ied to the presidency of the American Historical Association. 


Another valued member of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
n is lost through the death, on September 4, of Charles T. Greve of 
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Cincinnatti, distinguished lawyer and writer of considerable histories) 
repute, whose best known work is the Centennial History of Cincinnati 
He was one of the founders of the Ohio Valley Historical Association 
and did much work for historical affairs in the Ohio valley. He was als 
associate editor of the Bench and Bar of Ohio, corresponding secretary 
of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, and wrote articles 
for the standard encyclopedias. 


Another serious loss to the historical guild came with the death on July 
15 of William E. Connelly, for sixteen years secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, one-time president of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association (1921-22), and later member of the board of 
editors of the Mississipp! VALLEY HistoricaL Review. He was especially 
prominent for his work on the restoration of the old Pawnee Capitol at 
Fort Riley and the purchase and partial restoration of the old Shawnee 
Mission in Johnson County, Kansas, and among his contributions to his- 
torical writings may be mentioned a five volume history of Kentucky 
and a history of Kansas of the same length. 


The following new appointments and promotions in the field of his 
torical scholarship may be of interest: Ulrich B. Phillips, formerly of 
the University of Michigan to take up his duties as professor at Yal 
University after a year’s travel as holder of an Albert Kahn fellowship, 
Wayne E. Stevens of Dartmouth to be professor; Milledge L. Bonhan 
Jr. of Hamilton College, who has been on leave during the past year t 
resume his teaching and administrative duties; A. P. Whitaker of West 
ern Reserve University to be professor at Cornell; Robert C. Binkley of 
Smith College to be acting professor at Western Reserve University; 
Walter L. Dorn of the University of Wisconsin to be professor at Oli 
State University ; Verner W. Crane of Brown University to be professor, 
and Dwight L. Dumond of Ohio Wesleyan to be assistant professor at 
the University of Michigan; Frank M. Setzler, field director of th 
archaeological work of the Indiana Historical Society during the sum- 
mers of 1928-29-30, to be assistant curator in the Department of 
Archaeology of the Smithsonian Institution; Fred R. Eggan of the Uni 
versity of Chicago to be his suecessor; J. A. O. Larsen of Ghio Stat 


University to be associate professor at the University of Chicago; A. L 
Burt of the University of Alberta to be professor, and C. V. Easum 0i 
Culver Military Academy to be assistant professor at the Universit) 

Wisconsin; Ethyl E. Martin of the State Historical Society of Iowa 1 
be assistant superintendent; Ruth A. Gallaher to be associate editor; 


and William J. Peterson to be research associate on the same staff; James 
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|, Sellers of the University of Wisconsin to be visiting professor at the 
University of Nebraska; Loren C. MacKinney of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity to be professor at the University of North Carolina, which has 
also called to its ranks W. 8S. Jenkins and C. C. Crittenden to be assistant 
professors, and C. H. Pegg, formerly assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi to be instructor; Thomas P. Abernethy of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama to be associate professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia; W. C. Binkley of Colorado College to be professor of history and 
ead of the department at Vanderbilt University; Cyril E. Smith to be 
sistant professor at Louisiana State University ; Rudolph L. Biesele of 
University of Texas to be professor of history and head of the de- 
partment of social sciences at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; James 
Willard of the University of Colorado to be on leave in England for 

he academie year; during his absence C. C. Eckhardt will be acting 
d of the department; C. B. Malone of Miami University to be pro- 
fessor and acting head of the history department at Colorado College; 
Archer Bb. Hulbert of Colorado College to spend the second semester in 
the Huntington Library on work connected with the Stewart Commission 
on Western History ; Franz Scholes of the University of New Mexico to 

on duty at Colorado College for the first semester. 
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